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PART  I: 

IN  SEARCH  OF  A  DISCIPLINE:   Toward  a  Science  of  Library 
Information   (  LIS \ 


CHAPTER  1 : 
INTRODUCTION 

1  , 1  Prologue 

Make  use  of  old  knowledge  to   impart  new . 

Aristotle  1 


No  two  people  and  no  two  communities,   even  the  smallest,  are 
ever  the  same  or  unique.   Each  member  of  a  society  and  his  or  her 
culture  are   interwoven   into   their  mutually  interrelated  past  and 
present  events  and  their  interpretations. 

Our  physical  existence   is  defined  by  a  successful  perception 
of,   and  adjustment  to,   a     constantly  changing  environment*  Our 
mental  growth  is  determined  by  the  extent  of  communicating  our 
ideas  of  perceptions  with  others.   Both  physical  and  mental  growth 
increase  with  our  ability  to  learn  from  experiences  of  others. 
Communication  from  the  past  and  into  the  future   is  only  possible 
through  symbols,    standing   for  nonphysical  ideas. 

The  meanings  of   ideas  are  expressed  predominantly  in  recorded 
formats.   The  preservation,   organization,   and  dissemination  of 
recorded  ideas  are  essential  to  our  intellectual   survival  and  are 
the  sub.iect  matter  of  1  ibrar  ianship .   Their  specific  content, 
format,   and  context  are  the  focus  of  individual  disciplines  such 
as  the  sciences,    the  arts,   or  technology,   But  the  understanding 
of  the  ultimate  nature  of  communicating  recorded   ideas   is,  I 
:RJC[naintaint   a  domain  of  the  philosophy  of  1  ibrar  ianship .      ^-  * J 
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1.2     The  Heritage:   An  Old  Profession 

Cosmic   law  of  evolution  starts   "from  a  relatively 
indefinite,    incoherent  homogeneity  to  a  relatively 
definite,   coherent  heterogeneity, " 

Herbert  Spencer,  1862.^ 

Librarianship  is  an  old  profession  that  only  recently 
emerged  as  a  new  branch  of  learning,   a  new  discipline.   Yet,   as  S. 
J.   Pierce  pointed  out,    the  profession  is  still   searching   for  "a 
common  body  of  theory  shaping  the  intellectual  traditions  of  the 
field."'*    Library  schools  seldom,    if  ever,   offer  separate  reading 
courses  in  the  classical  works  of  library  theorists;  students 
frown  when  assigned  essays  that  were  published  a  decade  ago,  dis- 
missing them  as  old   (irrelevant)   stuff;   and  others  talk  about 
information  science  as  a  new  discipline,   as   if  it  emerged  com- 
pletely unrelated  to  the  long  history  of  librarianship.    "We  have 
paid  so  little  attention  to  our  own  intellectual  history," 
Pierce  concluded,    "that  we  may  have  to  reconstruct  it  -  almost 
from  scratch/'4    Indeed,   we  need         to  paraphrase  Pierce  a 
course  in  "Dead  Librarians,"  dedicated  not  to  the  history  of 
libraries,   but  to  the  librarians  and  their  intellectual  contribu- 
tions to  our  field. 

Library  philosophy,   the   intellectual  expression  of  librar- 
ianship,  developed  gradually  from  the  theoretical  research  in 
library  technology,   after  it  shifted  its  focus  from     pure  prac- 
tice to  the  theory  about   its  operations.   The  increased  attention 
ERJCtiven  to  the  sociological  aspects  of  these  operations  provided  j[7 


better  understanding     of  the  library  role   in  the  cultural 
processes  of  modifying  behavior  of  its  individual  patrons,   and  of 
the  metaphysical  principles  governing  these  operations. 

A  library  social  mission  was  articulated  in  1876.    It  was  aug- 
mented by  new  library  technological  goals     of  efficient  and 
effective  use  of  graphic   records,   and  codified  by  a  formation  of 
professional  organization,   defining   librarians'  professional, 
educational,   and  ethical  standards. 

Librarianship  is,    in  this  book,   considered  as  part  of  a  larger 
universe,   extending  beyond  the  concept  of  the  library  or  informa- 
tion science.   The  major  function  of  librarianship  is  to  acquire, 
process,   preserve,   and  utilise  recorded  data.   This,    in  turn, 
involves  organization  and  dissemination  of  recorded  data  of  value 
to  a  particular  library  community.     However,    these  activities  are 
not   limited  to  traditional  librarianship.   Information  gathering 
and   recording  were  among  the  first  types  of  activities  in  any 
society.   The  responsibility  for  general   storehousing  of  informa- 
tion records  was  delegated  to  record  keepers,   the  prelibrarians . 
With  the  expansion  of  knowledge  and  methods  of   its  recording,  new 
library  functions  emerged  to     facilitate  access  to  collections 
and  to  assist  in  interpreting  their  content.   Later,   these  func- 
tions    expanded  into  other  nonprint  media,   and  beyond  the  walls 
of  the  library.   Today,   the  content  and  the  format  are  often  dis- 
jointed and  processed  separately     by  a  variety  of  different 
^information  agencies.   Therefore,   a  new  name  for  an  approach  to  ^ 
Ma  interpreting  various  aspects  of  recorded  knowledge  is  desirable,  
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J   call   it  metal ibrarianship,    to  emphasize  not  only  its  inter- 
disciplinary character,   but  also   its  focus  on  the  relationships 
between  the  essential,   minimal,   and  basic  elements   in  the  com- 
municatior  of  any  recorded  data,    information,   or  knowledge. 

Metal i brarianship  is  not  a  theory  in  1 ibrarianship ,   but  rather 
is  about  the  nature  of  librarianship.   Horizontally,    it  is  a  broad 
concept,   offering  an  umbrella  for  a  variety  of  approaches  to  the 
interpretation  of  knowledge  records;   vertically,    it  is  a  model  of 
relationships  between  the  necessary  minimum  number  of  elements, 
applicable  to  the  most,    if  not  all,   different   interpretations,  or 
viewpoints,   about  the  nature  of  recorded  knowledge.   The  main 
point  here   is   that  the  metalibrary  interpretation  is  not  limited 
to  traditional   1 i brarianship .    It   is  based  on  studying 
similarities,   differences,   and  common  denominators  among  various 
record-processing  activities,    from  direct  library  provision  of 
physical   records,   through  the  more  theoretical  transfer  of  the 
records'    contents   (information  transfer),   to  a  metaphysical 
definition  of  the  records'   meaning,   their  cognitive  introcept ion • 

1 . 3  Assumpt i  ons 

A  few  important  assumptions  are  made  right  at  the  beginning 
of  the  study  of  metal ibrarianship .   First,   no  ideas  are  created  or 
understood   in  isolation  from  a  series  of  related  other  ideas;  no 
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ideas  are  unrelated.   This  is  shown  by  this  book's  constant 
references  to  various  past  contributions  to  the  development  of 
library  science,5 

Second,    ideas  about  reality  and  their  practical  applications 
evolve  throughout  the  history  of  civilization.   They  might  have 
been  initiated  by  necessity  and   integrated  into  the  then  existing 
knowledge.   Thinking  about  reality  stimulates  awareness  of  the 
incompJ eteness  of  knowledge  by  scrutinizing     the  new  answers  to 
previous  questions.   There  are     definite  retrospective  relation- 
ships between  theory  and  practice,   uncovered  by  constant 
philosophical   inquiry  about  them.   Consequently,   the  present  study 
depends  heavily  on  a  historical  background  of  ideas.  For 
obvious  reasons  of  limited  scope,   the  references  are  brief. 

Third,   although  our  knowledge  of  reality  is  fragmented  at 
best,   we  assume  that  total  reality  is   itself  a  singular  holistic 
system.    Learning  new  knowledge  simply  means  a  gradual  discovery 
of  some  previously  overlooked  relationships,   a  process  of  finding 
additional   pieces  in  a  constantly  expanding  jigsaw  puzzle.  The 
deviations  from  that  assumed  uniformity  of  reality  are  considered 
perceptual  or  logical  errors  of  identity. 

Fourth,    the  final  assumption  in  this   introduction  is  meth- 
odological.   I  maintain  that  the  basic  minimal,    sufficient  rela- 
tionship between  any  elements   is  triadic.   The  similarities  or 
differences  between  two  elements  can  be  fully  understood  only 
O  ivith  reference  to  a  third  element,   which  provides  an  essential 
context  for  that  relationship.  As  it  will  be  apparent  from  many 
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examples  provided  later  in  this  book,   the  triadic  approaches, 
although  not  explicitly  identified,   are  at  the  base  of  many  for- 
mulations of  theories  and  models  about  a  variety  of  relation- 
ships . 


1.4     Objectives  of  the  Study 

In  this  book  I  attempt  to  answer  some  basic  questions:  What  is 
the  essence  of  1 ibrar ianship?  What  is  the  meaning  of  information? 
What  are  the  principles  behind  a  desire  for  information  transfer, 
preservation  of  older  records,   or  creation  of  new  ideas? 

The  operational  answers  to  many  of  these     questions  are 
reflected  in  library  management,   which  defines  its  policies,  sets 
objectives,   establishes  criteria  of  adequacy,   and  provides 
mechanisms  for  3 ibrary  adaptation  to  changes. 

I   tentatively  identify  Library  Information  Science  (LIS) 
with  the  field  of  studying  and  servicing  records  and  their  con- 
tent.  Records  may  be  of  a  variety  of  formats,   from  print  to 
audiovisual.    Information  is  here  defined  as  a  description  of  data 
whether  in  physical  or  electronic  format.   It  is  an  essential  con- 
cept in  any  model,   although  its  description  will  vary  with  dif- 
ferent  interpretations  of  information,    in,   e.g.,  communication, 
chemical,   electrical,   mechanical,   or  neural     systems.   The  degree 
of  presence  or  absence  of  information  in  any  phenomenon 
determines  the  scope  and  accuracy  of  understanding  that 
^wJ^-phenomenon .  p>  - 
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The  physical  view  of  information  systems  focuses  on  character- 
istics such  as  volumes  of  data,    speed  of  transmission, 
reliability  of  system  components,   and  adaptability  to  other 
information     subsystems.    Information  as  a  message  conveys  the 
views  and  intentions  of  its  authors.   The  value  of  information  to 
the  recipients  of  these  messages  is  reflected  in  the  market 
demand  for  information,   measured  by  the  feedback  about  the 
recipients'   reaction  to  the   received  information. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  this  study  is  to  identify 
philosophical  aspects  of  1 ibrar ianship  as  expressed  in  the 
library  literature.    It   is  a  search  for  fundamentals,   or  a  'knowl- 
edge base*   of  the  profession.    "Ideally,   a  profession  finds  con- 
tent,  context,   and  methodologies  relevant  to  its  activities  in 
subject  discipline.    It  then  takes  these  and  applies  them  to  its 
problems,   remaining   in  touch  with  the  source  discipline  for 
innovation  and  creativity  while  building  its  own  intellectual 
foundations.   Librarianship  shows  evidence  of  this  evolution  and 
.    .    ,    it  is  in  the  process  of  becoming  a  discipline  in  its  own 
right. "b   As  M.   F .   Stieg  pointed  out,   the  knowledge  base  has 
changed  from  literature  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  to 
social   sciences   in  the  twenties  and  thirties,   and  to  metas- 
ciences,   suggested  by  A.Kaplan  in  the   1960s.    "The  complexities  of 
information  transfer  and  library  services  have  led  to  a  situation 
where  practically  no  knowledge  is  irrelevant,"  7   making  Kaplan's 
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1.4.1     Kocus  of  the  Argument 

Following   the  review  of  past  contributions ,    I  propose  a 
model   tor  metal ibrar ianship .   1  make  a  distinction  among  the 
theory  of  the  discipline,    its  practical  implementations,   and  its 
philosophical  meaning.   Metal ibrarianship  is  a  metaphysical 
speculation  about  the  extralibrary  characteristics  of  biblio- 
graphic aspects  of   information  that  extend  beyond  library  or 
i n format ion  science . 

The  focus  of  this  study  is  on  the  nature  of  relationships 
between  the  content  of  the  messages  contained  in  the  carriers  of 
information  and  their  conceptual   interpretat iou  by  the  receiver 
of  the  messages.   Each   interpretation  addresses  different  aspects 
of  relationships.   The  goal  of  this  model   is  to  relate  the 
categories  of  different  interpretations  in  one,   coherent  system. 

The  relationships  are  defined  internally  and  interpreted 
externally     from  metaphysical,   epis temolog ical ,   and  ethical  view- 
points.  The  networks  of  relations  between  their  internal  struc- 
tures and  external   interpretations  define  the  discipline  of 
me tal i  brariansh  ip. 

Practical  values  of  the  model  lie   in  providing  an  insight 
into  the   intermediary  functions  of  librarians,   and  in  identifying 
common  denominators  that  unify  various  and  divergent  library 
act iv  ities . 

Recently  there  has  been  a  noticeable  shift  of  interest  away 
from  the  acquisition  of  data,   toward  access  to  them,   and  from  the 
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preservation  of  recorded  messages  to  their  utilization.   Yet  the 
basic  role  of  librarians  as  mediators,   linking  the  sources  of 
information  with  their  recipients,   although  not  changed,   is  not 
yet  fully  understood  by  many  librarians  and  most  library  patrons. 


1.4*2     Tentative  Hypothesis 

1   assume  the  existence  of  metaphysical  essence,   which  is 
expressed  metaphorically  within  a  comprehensive  philosophical 
framework  of  metal ibrarianship .    It  is  described  differently  by 
different  disciplines,    for  different  purposes*   Therefore,  all 
recorded  knowledge  is  metaphorical,   Metalibrarianship  attempts  to 
provide  a  philosophical   framework  for  a  variety  of  approaches  to 
recorded  knowledge.   This  is  an  open  system,    subject  to  constant 
mod i  f  i cat i ons . 


1.5     Emerging  Philosophy 

Me ta 1 ibrariansh ip  addresses  metaphys ical  essence , 
epistemolog ical  nature,   and  ethical  values  and  purposes  of 
m format  ion  agencies. 

( a )  Metaphys  ical  essence     relates  to  the  bas  ic  relationships 
between  recorded  concepts  and  their  cognition.   They  define  the 
ultimate  realities  of  1 ibrarianship.   Some  writers  limit  the  con- 
tent of  the  records  to  information  as  an  energy  in  the  universe, 
others  focus  on  inf ormat ion-as-data  in  factual  knowledge  about 
rn9^anything ,   or  on  inf ormation-as- ideas  expressing  subjectivism  of 
intellectual  knowledge.  To  me,   the  relationships  between  all 
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relevant  concepts,   their  meaning,   and  the  interpretation  by  the 
receiver  of  the  message— al 1  these   fall   into  the  category  of 
basi c  relat  ions . 

(b)  The  epistemological  nature  of     relations  describes  the 
processes  of   balancing  the  empirical  tendencies  of  reducing  ideas 
to  data,   with  the  metaphysical  claims  of  their  independent  exist- 
ence,  tepistemological  validity  of  these  processes  is  determined 
by   logical  analysis. 

(c)  Kthical  valuos  and  purposes  of   library  operations  are 
expressed  by  their  ideal  goals  of  providing  satisfactory  but  also 
objective  services  to   library  patrons.    In  this  .sense,  librar- 
ianshjp   is   like   intellectual  cartography,   orienting  people  to 
specific   ideas* *   Or,   as  J.   L,   Wheeler  phrased   it  earlier,    it  is 
"the  map  of  knowledge  or   'countries  of  the  mind'   represented  by 
library  collections  of  published  information."9 

More  recently,   the  metaphor  of  mapmaking  was  carried  further 
by  R.   J.   Merikangas  to  whom  it  stands  for  the  unifying  mental 
activity  of  arranging  everything  in  a  mental  map,   from  biblio- 
graphic instruction  to  pathfindings  and  problem-solving  schemes* 
nl  see  us  making  maps  through  our  library  bibliographic  systems 
.    •    .      I  providing  I  assistance  and  instructional  systems,    .    .  . 
used  by  readers  who  have  become  mapmakers  themselves   .    .  . 
(creating)   mental  maps  of  our  systems     ...      by  which  they 
traverse  the  maps  to  the  knowledge-places  they  seek.1110 
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l.b     Arrangements  of  the  Content. 

The  content  of  this  book  consists  of   (a)  an  introduction  to 
the  study  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  1 ibrar iansh ip  as  a  dis- 
cipJine.    (  b  )  a  description  of  the  philosophical  relevance  of  its 
subject,  matter,    (c)  a  proposal   for  an  all-encompassing  meta- 
iibrary  model,   and   Id)  examples  of  the  model's  applications  to 
1 ibrary  operations . 

Part  One  briefly  discusses  the  emergence  of  1 ibrarianship . 
Ma.ior  accomplishments  relevant  to  the   intellectual  development  of 
1 ibrarianship  are  noted  in  Chapter  Two .   Their  impact  on  the 
diversification  of  library  functions  is  traced  in  Chapter  Three, 
and  chapetr  Four  brings  together  definitional  disagreements  and 
common  denominators  of  different  aspects  of  1 ibrarianship . 

In  Wart  Two,    the  general  nature  of  philosophical   inquiry  is 
described   in  Chapter  Five,    its  applications  to  the  philosophical 
interpretation  of  1 i brar ianship  are  discussed  in  Chapters  Six  and 
Seven,   providing  examples  of  philosophical  debate  on  the  nature 
of   knowledge   in  Chapter  Eight.  11 

Part  Three  summarizes  my  previous  essays  on  me tal ibrar ianship , 
updated  and  expanded  by  more  recent  literature  on  the  subject. 
Chapter  Nine  outlines  the  intellectual  environment  for  the 
philosophy  of  librarianship.   In  Chapter  Ten,   the  concept  of 
information  is  examined  and  its  role  in  metalibrarianship  is 
redefined.    In  Chapter  Eleven  the  theory  of  metalibrarianship  is 
presented ,   and  a  model  of  metal  ibrary  system  is  proposed.  Pos- 
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sible  application  of  metal ibrarianship  to  the  interpretation  of 
library  practice   is  discussed  in  Chapter  Twelve  by  summarizing 
philosophical  and  theoretical  aspects  of  management  in  general, 
arid  by  relating  the  theory  of  management  to  the  library  environ- 
ment.  The  chapter  includes  a  comparison  between  information 
science,   management  of  libraries  and  metalibrarianship,   and  a 
suggestion  of  a  model  for  for  the  redefined  metalibrary  informa- 
tion science,   it  ends  with  a  critique  of  the  metalibrary 
approach,   and  an  epilogue.   An  appendix  listing  major  contributors 
to  the  philosophy  of  1 ibrarianship  and  cited  references  completes 
the  study . 

The  book  offers  an  approach  to  the  discipline  that  may  or  may 
not  be  accepted  by  the  reader.   A  consensus  here  is  irrelevant, 
but  constructive  criticism,   a  dialogue  that  would  contribute  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  basic  premises  of  librarianship,  is 
highly  desirable,   since  it  will  reinforce  the  very  purpose  of 
this  study.   Knowledge  of  reality  is,   and  always  will  be, 
incomplete.    It   is  an  open  system  of  evolving  objective  theories 
and  of  constantly  changing  subjective  speculations. 

NOTES 

1.   The  quotation  is  from  Aristotle's   "Analytical  Posteriori," 

A-54,  Aristotle  Selections,  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
19  38,   p. 23. 
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London . 

.3.   Pierce,    S.   J.    (September  1992).    "Dead  Germans  and  the  Theory 
of  Librarianship , "  American  Libraries,   23(8),   p.  641. 

4.  Pierce,   op.   cit.  ,   p.  643. 

5.  Source  material   for  this  book  was  collected  over  many 
years.   Although  a  real  effort  has  been  made  to  identify 
all  authors  cited,   some  references  might  have  been  uninten- 
tionally and  regretfully  omitted.   All  direct  quotations   in  the 
book  are,   of  course,   verified.    I  plan  to  follow  the  pub- 
lication of  this  book  with  "Notes  on  the  Philosophy  of  Librar- 
ianship," which  will  review  resources  consulted  but  not 
included   in  the  present  study,   and  will  allow  for  correcting 
any  errors  or  omission  in  the  present  manuscript. 

6.  Stieg,   M.   F.    (1992),    Change  and  Challenge  in  Library  and 

Information  Science  Education,   Chicago:   American  Library 
Association,   p.  9. 

7.  Ibid. 
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8.  Wright,   H.   C.    (1982),    "  An  Interdisciplinary  Philosophy  of 

Li brar ianship , "     Annual  Conference  of  the  Society  of  Educators 
and  Scholars  I  Microform | ,   Union,   N.J.,   September  29-October 
2, 1982. (ERIC  ED  227  864),   p.  5. 

9.  Wheeler,   J.   L.    (1946),    Progress  and  Problems  in  Education  for 

Librarians,   New  York:   Carnegie  Corporation. 

10.  Merikangas,   R.   J.    (1987),    "Theory  and  Practice  of  Library 
Client   Interaction,"    The  Reference  Librarian,   p.  301. 

11.  Extensive  references  to  other  works,   especially  in  the 
first  two  parts  of  the  book,   are  provided  to   illustrate  the 
multiplicity  of  direct  and   indirect  relationships  between  the 
subject  matter  of  1 ibrar ianship ,    its  philosophy,   and  the  pro- 
posed concept  of  metalibrarianship ,   as  expressed  by  writers 
in  and  outside  the  field# 

However ,   s  ince  the  term   9  phi losophy 1    is  used  in  1 ibrar y 
literature  very  loosely,   often  with  little  or  no  relevance  to 
philosophical   inquiry,    references  to  such  essays  are  omitted 
in  this  book. 
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CHAPTER  2: 
HISTORICAL  MILESTONES   IN  LIBRARIANSH IP 

The  library  historically  has  been,    in  both  substance 
and  function,   a  holistic  agency  of  society.   The  substance 
.    .    .    includes  the  known  records  of  the  totality  of 
humanity's  experiences  and  creations   .    .    ,   the  fun- 
ction  •    •    .    ideally  relates  to  every  individual,  group, 
agency,   or   institution  as  potential  contributors  or  as  con- 
sumers of  library  resources, 1 

2.1     Philosophical   Interpretation  of  Library  History 

History  is  the  art  of  recording  past  events,   and  historical 
scholarship  searches  for  the  laws  that  govern  the  sequences  of 
historical  happenings • 

The  library  historical  literature  is  predominantly  about 
libraries  rather  than  1 ibrar ianship •    It  is  so  partly  because  the 
concept   of  1 i brarianship  implies  a  philosophical  underpinning  of 
the  field  as  a  unique  discipline,   a  relatively  new,   and  not  yet 
fully  developed  approach* 

Hence,   although  the  history  of  1 ibrarianship  provides  an 
important  insight  into  the  sociological,   political,   and  technical 
developments  of  the  discipline,    it  is  of  much  less  help  in  the 
study  of  library  philosophy  for  a  number  of  reasons:    (a)  The 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  origin  of  the  discipline  are 
incomplete,    based  on  the  accidents  of  archaeological  discoveries, 
(b)  The  available  record  tells  us  what  and  how  functions  were 
being  done  in  libraries,   but  not  why.   (c)  There  was  no  need  for 
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philosophy  until  the  discipline  matured.   The  need  for  any 
theoretical  considerations  did  not  arise  until  the  profession  was 
forced  to  select  priorities   in  terms  of  available  resources,  ini- 
tially,  priorities  were  strictly  defined  for  the  library,  while 
the  planning  decisions  made  by  library  administrators   referred  to 
issues  that  were  pragmatic,    not  theoretical. 

Historical  review  is  very  important,   however,    in  understanding 
the  reasons  for  the  directions  of  library  development,   which  is 
conditioned  by  the   intellectual  environment  of  each  period.  This 
book  focuses  on   identifying  the  basic  factors   in  the  growth  of 
the  discipline,   using  arbitrarily  selected,   historical  examples.2 
Although   in  this  brief  review  of  the  development  of  librar- 
ianship  the   focus   is  on  libraries,   the  term   } library'    is  used 
senericaily,   covering  not  only  a  physical   storehouse  of  records, 
but  also  their  organization,   content,   and  users*   Recorded  mes- 
sages  ('information'    in  modern  nomenclature),    have  been  central 
to  civilization  from  the  very  beginning  of  written  communication 
and  were  the   raison  d'etre     for  libraries.   Nowadays,    some  writers 
dwell  exclusively  on   information   itself,   as   if   its  significance 
had  been  only  recently  perceived,   overlooking   its  constant  impor- 
tance  in  the  past.     As  N.D.   Stevens  notes,    "what   is  now 
proclaimed  as  an    'Information  Age'    is,    in  some  sense,   a  term  that 
can  be  applied  to  all  stages  of  human  development.   The  old  con- 
cept,   for  example,   of  an   'Iron  Age'   can  be  seen  to  have   its  roots 
in  the  discovery  of  information  about  how  iron  ore  could  be 
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transformed  into  useful   objects/13      Stevens  concludes  his  own 
essay  on   the  history  of  information  with  an  observation  that  "a 
consideration  of  how,   when,   and  why  certain  events  took  place  and 
particular  concepts  developed  can  serve  to   improve  our 
understanding  of  how  we  arrived  at  the  point  which  we  are  now  at 
in  our  consideration  of  information."4 

A  review  of  library  literature  on  the  history  of  libraries 
suggests   three  possible  approaches  to  the  study  of  the  reason  for 
the  emergence  of  1 i brar ianshi p :   descriptive,   prescriptive,  and 
ana  i  y t  i ca i . 

2.1.1   Descriptive  Approach 

This   is   the  most  popular  way  of  organizing  historical  data 
chronologically   into  events,    their  causes,   and  effects.  The 
implied  universal   laws,   not  always  easily  identified,   seem  to  be 
the  cause-effect  relations  in  historical  changes.   The  approach, 
referenced   in  the  professional   literature  as    'the  covering  law 
theory'   claims   "that  all  explanation  of  events     aims  to  show 
that  what  happened  was  to  be  expected,    in  view  of  the  conditions 
which  preceded   it,    and  that  rational  expectation  is  possible  only 
through  the  assumption  of  appropriate  general   laws,   which  them- 
selves require  empirical  verification,"  5 

The  approach   is  based  on  the  deductive,   probabilistic  model 
proposed  by  John  Stuart  Mill   in  his  A  System  of  Logic,  and 
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refined  by  Popper,   Nagel,   Hemper  and  others,   as  the  bases  for 
scientific  explanation  in  general.   The  approach  is  criticized  for 
being  too  general,   confusing  the  premises  of  explanation  with  the 
inferential  procedure  of  deduction,   and  for  interpreting  the  law 
itself  not  as  explanation  but  as  the  logical  grounds  for  it.  It 
offers  explanation  by  restating,   or   ' redescr ibing f   the  event  in 
terms  of  what   it   is,   and  not  why  it  happened.6     However,  "his- 
torians do  not   seem  to  support  the  covering  law  model,   even  as  an 
ideal    .    .    .    I  Since  I   the  vast  majority  of  historians  neither  do, 
nor  think  they  ought  to,   explain  by  means  of  the  deductive  model, 
that  model  cannot  constitute  the  correct  account  of  historical 
explanation . " ' 

Library  historians  usually  follow  the  description  of  his- 
torical events   by  focusing  on  the  event   itself,    or  on  the  forces 
initiating  the  change,   as  the  cause   for  whatever  are  the  effects 
of  such  activities.   Accordingly,    they  follow  the  chronology  of 
events  or  analyze  motives  of  their  initiators,    frequently  indi- 
vidual  leaders,   and  the  relationships  between  the  two  factors.  It 
is  often  not  clear,   however,   which  phenomena  are  the  causes  and 
which  the  effects.   Did,    for  example,   Gabriel  Naude" change  the 
management  style  of  libraries,   or  did  he  merely  observe  and  des- 
cribe the  changes  already  made,   teaching  others  about  the 
advantages  of  the  change  rather  than   initiating  it? 

A  sood  example  of    ' redescribing 1   principles   is  L.   D.  Snyder- 
wine's     identification  of     basic  motives  for  recording  facts, 
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events,   and  ideas.  The  appearance  of  documentary  records,  he 
argues,   marks  the  beginning  of  a  history,   which  followed  a  long 
Period  of  oral  prehistory,   by  allowing  for  a  transfer  of  ideas 
and  information  beyond  time  and  space  confinements.  And  although 
the  art  of  record  making  and  keeping  constantly  improves  with 
technological  advances,    "the  essential  causes  and  purposes  of  the 
.whole  operation  are  the  same  today  as  they  were  early  in  our  his- 
tory,  that   is  at  least  to  commemorate,   to  communicate,   to  pray, 
to  calculate,   to  measure,   and  to  preserve. -a   Snyderwine  describes 
the  reasons  for  record  keeping  in  terms  of  the  motivation  for 
making  records  themselves. 

Any  criticism  notwithstanding,   the  descriptive  history  is  all, 
or  almost  all,   that  we  have  today,   and  it  is  used  later  in  this 
chapter  as  the  intellectual  background  for  the  philosophy  of 
1 i  brarianship . 


2.1.2  Prescriptive  Approach 

in  order  to  establish  the  foundations  for  the  philosophy  of 

librarianship,   librarians  like  James  Thompson  interpreted  the 
historv  of  libraries  by  implying  that  certain  principles, 
embodied  in  the  very  concept  of  librarianship,   act  as  a  force 
that  actually  causes  the  changes   in  the  development  of  the  dis- 
cipline.   "The  essential  principles  of  librarianship,"  Thompson 
maintains,    "emerge  unambiguously  and  incontrovert ibly  from  our 
long  history.  -     And  he  cites  approvingly  D.   M.   Morris's  notion 
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that  although  "history  suggests   .    ,    ,   evolutionary  or  gradual 
development,    .    .    ,   such  is  not  the  case  with  cataloging . " 1 0  The 
ancient  catalogers,   Norris  claimed,   were  as  proficient  as  we  are 
today,   although  they  used  different  methods.   She  is  saying  in 
effect  that  they  merely  interpreted  the  same  cataloging  princi- 
ples di  f f erent ly . 

Thompson  also  quotes  E .  A .   Savage's  theory  of   9 occul tat ion ' , 
claiming  that  many  of  the  principles  of  1 ibrar ianship ,   such  as 
open  shelf,   classed  catalogs,   and  subject  classification,  were 
implemented  a  long  time  ago.   They  were  hidden,   or  unrecognized, 
as  basic  principles  of  1 ibrar ianship  until  they  were  rediscovered 
later  on.11 

This  approach  is  similar  to  the   'preformism*   hypothesis  in 
biology,   stating  that  hereditary  characteristics  of  living 
organisms  are  already  imbedded  in  their  cells*   The  organisms 
develop  by  unfolding  characteristics  that  already  exist  in  the 
cell,   as  an  oak  seed  grows   into  an  oak  tree.   The  history  of 
1 i brariansh ip  is,   by  analogy,   a  mere  unfolding  of  the  principles 
that  were  already  present   in  the  beginning  of  1 ibrarianship . 

Thompson  listed  seventeen  principles  that,   he  claims,  define 
i ibrarianship  a  priori.   All  the  principles  are,    in  the  views  of 
Thompson's  critics,   retrospective  descriptions  of   (a)  truisms 
(e.g.,    "Libraries  are  created  by  society11         and  so  is  every 
other  social   insti tut ion ) ;    ( b )   historically  incoi rect  statements 
(e.£.,    "Libraries  are   for  all"   —  not  all   libraries  were  or  are 
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accessible  to  everybody);    |c)   imprecise  requirements   (e.g.,  "A 
librarian  needs  training  and/or  apprenticeship"  —  what  kind?); 
or   (d)   principles  that  may  relate  to  sufficient,   but  not  neces- 
sary,   reasons  for  the  existence  of  a  discipline   (e.g.,  "Libraries 
are   for  the  storage  and  dissemination  of  knowledge"). 

The  value  of  Thompson's  book  is   in  suggesting  a  description  of 
the  parameters  of  1 ibrarianship :   the  common  characteristics  of  a 
kind  of  library  or  librarianship,   which  are  shared  with  other 
libraries,   but  differentiated  from  nonlibrary  institutions. 
In  this  sense  they  are  similar  to  S.   R.   Ranganathan ' s  five  laws, 
(derived  from  but  not  imbedded  in  library  practice).   Most  of  them 
are  not   'principles',   but  what  M.   H.   Harris  calls  the 
"simpleminded  hodgepodge  of  practices,   functions,   purposes,  and 
hiehlv  questionable  pronouncements  about  the  nature  of  libraries 
•    •    •   they  in  no  way  constitute   ...   a  coherent  philosophy  of 
1 ibrarianship. "   1 i 

2.1.3  Analytical  Approach 

Later  in  this  book  I  propose  a  model  defining  the  meaning  of 
Librarianship  in  its  broad  context  of  basic  relationships  between 
the  carriers  of  recorded  messages,   their  content,   and  their 
receivers.   The  model   implies  an  evolutionary  development  of 
library  mission,   within  the  framework  of  these  relationships, 
which  can  be  traced   in  historical  progression  of  library  pur- 
poses,  goals,   and  objectives. 
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The  theory  supporting  the  model   is  based  on  the  epigenetic 
notion  of  successive  differentiation  of  ideas  from  simple  and 
undifferentiated  to  complex  and  highly  specialized  concepts.  The 
differentiation   itself   is  caused  by  the  interrelationships 
between  the  internal  components  of  the  discipline  and  the 
external,   environmental   influences  upon  them. 

The  metaphor  here   is  of  he red i ty ,   of  the  process  in  which 
Genetic  characteristic,   transmitted  through  chromosomes, 
determine  the  makeup  of  an  individual,   similar  to  others  of  the 
same  kind,    but  with  variations  resulting  from  genes'  interactions 
with  their  environment.   This  approach  shares,   with  the  prescrip- 
tive method,   the   'hereditary*   paradigms  of  1 ibrarianship .    It  dif- 
fers from  the  other  approach  by  focusing  on  additional  character- 
istics which  emerged  from  the  changing  environment  of  librar- 
ianship.   The  approach  follows  J.   S.   Mill's  distinction  among  nat- 
ural classes,   defining  the  discipline,   and  number  of  other  prop- 
erties within  the  same  class.   An  analytical  approach  focuses  on 
relationships  between  properties  of  primary  components  of  1 ibrar- 
ianship and  their  environment. 

The  primary  components  are  the  carriers  of  records  (generic 
books),   their  content,    (the  knowledge  they  contain),   and  individ- 
uals  interacting  with  them  (authors,   readers,   librarians,  etc). 
The  principles  of  the  discipline  emerge  from  the  relationships 
between  the  primary  components,    influenced  by  library  processes 
(e.g.,   classification  or  reference),   their  context   (e.g.,  reading 
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or  educational),   and  the  conceptual   interpretations  of  these 
processes  by  the  participants   (their  perceptions  of  what  librar- 
ians!) ip  is,   or  ought  to  be). 

2  .  2  Historical  Perspectives 

In  this  chapter  I   review  briefly  major  events   in  the  history 
of  libraries   in  the  context  of  their  cultural  environment.  Social 
organizations  always  reflect  their  communities;   the  library  is  no 
exception.   No  library-related  ideas  are  developed  in  a  vacuum. 
Everything  has  a  cause,   nothing  happens  independently  of  other 
events  or  situations.   Every  writer  in  the  field   'stands  on  the 
shoulders  of  his  predecessors,  >u 

Physically,   human  beings  are  practically  unchanged  from  the 
Cro-Magnon 9 s  days,    "Today's  new-born  child  and  the  baby     of  a 
paleolithic  cave  man  cannot  be  distinguished.   Yet  they  are 
destined  to  lead  completely  different  lives. "i4   The  lives  were 
transformed  through  ages  of  changes  into  different  cultures,  each 
civilization  considered  "not  so  much  as  devices  for  efficient  and 
intensive  food  production   .    .    .   but  rather  as  organizations  for 
the  efficient  processing  of  information.  ,,J  5 

The  biophysical  evolution  of  the  human  being  was  probably  com- 
pleted with  the  emergence  of  Homo  sapiens  some  100,000  years  ago. 
It  was  also  the  beginning  of  the  intellectual  evolution  of  the 
human  race.   The  period  is  classified  as  prehistory  because  of 
missing  archaeological  records  that  would  tell  us  more  about  the 
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process.   There  is,   however,   some  evidence  suggesting  "that 
tSO,000  years  ago  Neanderthal  people  had  religious  ideas  and  a 
concern  for  the  af ter-1 i f e • "l  b     The  numerous  stone  tools  that  are 
extant  from  the  Old  Stone  Age  provide  evidence  that  prehistoric 
man  started  modifying  the  environment  to  mee'    r,is  needs  by 
inventing  these  tools;   he  also  selected  them  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  task  at  hand  and  developed  methods  of 
reproducing  them,    in  addition,   he  learned  how  to  u  e  available 
information   in  planning  future  activities. 

Recorded  history  known  to  us  started  with  the  oldest- to-date 
archaeological   find,   cave  paintings,    in  what  is  today  Northeast 
Spain,   They  were  created  during  the  Old  Stone  Age,   some  16,500 
years  before  the  next  archaeological  discovery,   Sumerian  tablets. 
Not  knowing  the  purpose  of  the  cave  paintings         wVu     er  to 
record  important  events,   to  express  religious  feelings,   or  simply 
to  entertain  —  one  can  at  least  conclude  that  prehistoric  man 
a 1  ready  conceptual i zed . 

Tool-making  and  conceptualizing  abilities  allowed  man  to  meet 
his  initial  needs  and  wishes.  The  only  basic  difference  between 
us  and  the  Neanderthal  man  is  the  experience  gained  through  mil- 
lennia of  trial  and  error.   The  brain  sizes  of  both  are  the  same. 

The  span  of  5,500  years  between  the  earliest  evidence  of  writ- 
ing and  present  computer  printouts  covers  various  periods  of  civ- 
ilization.  Cultures  were  emerging,    flourishing,   and  eventually 
dispersing  almost  simultaneously  throughout  the  world,  from 
ancient  Egyptian  in  Northeast  Africa,   Sumerian  in  West  Asia, 
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Indus   in  India,   Mincan  in  Europe,   Shang   in  China,   to  Oimecs  in 
Central  Ainer i ca. 

The  diagram  below  (Fig.   2-1)  may  help  the  reader  to 
appreciate  the  process  of  human  cultural  growth,    in  the  form  of  a 
twelve-hour  clock,    it  represents  the  period  of  approximately  the 
last   four  millennia  of  human  existence.   To  illustrate  the  whole 
historv  of  the  human  race  we  would  need  at  least  249  additional 
clocks,   taking  us  back  one  million  years,   to  the  appearance  of 
the   first  human  beings.17 

The  history  relevant  to  this  study  covers  the  period  of  approx- 
imately 5,500  years  from  the  innovation  of  pictographic  writing 
(ca,    3500  BC )   to  the  computer  revolution  of  the  late  twentieth 
century,   Almost  half  of  that  time,   until  the  construction  of  the 
Assurbanipal  Library  (ca.650  BC  )  ,   can  be  considered  a  pre-library 
history.    In  this  period  writing  went  through  a  number  of  improve- 
ments,   from  pictographic*   through  hel i ographic ,   to  the  first  real 
alphabet    (ca.    1800-1600  BC ) . 

These  changes  were  accompanied  by  improved  writing  material: 
from  stone,    through  clay,   to  papyrus.   The  result  was  the 
appearance  of  the  first  book  known  to  us,   the  Book  of  Death  (ca. 
1500  BC ) ♦    followed  by  lesai  codes  and  literary  creations. 

The  known  history  of  libraries   is  2,650  years  old.   The  largest 
segment  of  that  history,   from  the  Assurbanipal  Library  to  the 
invention  of  print   (AD  1400),  was  characterized  by  a  slow  matura- 
tion of  the  discipline,   followed  by  an  accelerated  development  of 
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Librarianship,   accompanied  by  the  explosion  of  publication 
activities,   culminating  in  the   'information  age.' 

What  follows  are  brief,   oversimplified  descriptions  of 
cultural  characteristics  of  each  historical  period,   followed  by  a 
broad  discussion  of  their  impact  on  the  evolution  of  librar- 
ianship. 


2.3  The  Beginnings:   ca.   500,000   (?)--3000  BC . 

The  beginning  of  culture  is  traced  back  to  the  Old  Stone  Age, 
at  least  half  a  million  years  ago,   the     period  of  Homo  sapiens, 
the  descendant  of  the  genus  Homo  and  the  primate  family 
Homanidae.   All   that  we  know  about  this  species  is  that  they  lived 
on  many  continents,   with  their  skeletons  found  in  Africa,  Asia, 
and  Europe.   The   first  signs  of  a  primitive  society,   the  cave 
Neanderthal,   were  traced  to  their  retreat  in  the  glaciers 
between   12,000  and  20,000  years  ago.   Homo  sapiens  hunted,  used 
fire,   and  believed  in  an  afterlife.   Cro-Magnons  and  other  races 
who   followed  them  demonstrated  increased  skill  in  gradually  gain- 
ing control  of  their  environment.    Improved  tools  testify  to  their 
inventiveness,   and  the  discovery  of  skeletons  in  many  different 
locations  points  to  the  mobility  of  the  races.   The  appearance  of 
civilized  societies  in  Mesopotamia  and  Egypt  in  approximately 
3000  BC  marks  the  end  of  this  period. 
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2.4  River  Valley  Civilizations:    3000  BC--  1750  BC 

The  small  neolithic  settlements  in  Mesopotamia  (present-day 
Iraq)   and  Egypt  were  transformed  into  larger  regions  in  approxi- 
mated 3000  BC  and  flourished  until  the  first  general  migrations 
of  1750  BC  in  Egypt,   Asia  Minor,   Mesopotamia,   and  Greece. 

^.4.1   Historical  Overview 

The  first  agricultural  societies  appeared  about  8,000  years 
ago   in  the  Middle  East,   marking  the  beginning  of  a  food-producing 
economy,   trade,   migration  and  warfare.   Permanent  larger  settle- 
ments were  slowly  built   in  river  valleys,    the  best  known   in  the 
deltas  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates   in  Mesopotamia  and  on  the  Nile 
in  Egypt.   These  centers,    known  collectively  as  the  River  Valley 
civilization,   mastered  the  knowledge  of  regulating  the  river  flow 
by  building  canals  and  dikes   for  irrigation  and  transportation. 
The  resulting  surplus  of  crops  allowed  for  extensive  trade,  the 
appearance  of  an  influential  merchant  class,   the  emergence  of 
cities,   and  the  beginning  of  pharaonic  rule,   the  construction  of 
pyramids,   and  urban  administration  by  aristocracy  and  priests. 
The   invention  of  writing,   the  potter's  wheel,   the  plow,   and  two- 
wheeled  vehicles  followed,   accompanied  by  the  construction  of 
sailboats,   the  development  of  mining,   and  the  process  of  coper- 
casting  . 
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2.4.2  Library — related  Implications 

Richardson's  speculations  about  the  beginnings  of  libraries 
may  stretch  our  imagination  beyond  reasonable  doubts  (e.g,, 
precosmic  libraries  of  the  gods  )  , 1 8     but  he  correctly  traced  the 
conceptual  beginnings  of  libraries  to  the  mnemonic  devices  used 
as  the  first  records  of  what  D.  Diringer  calls  'embryo-writing*: 
"Man  has  used  all  sorts  of  methods  and  devices  for  transmission 
of  thoughts:    images,    symbols  or  arbitrary  signs   .    .    .  carved, 
engraved,   drawn  or  painted   .    .    .   but  the  first  attempts   .    .  . 
were  undifferentiated   .    .    .   they  could  belong  to  the  history  of 
art.   .    .    .   magic   .    .    .   or  to  the  history  of  writing."19     Some  of 
these  devices  must  have  been  saved  and  shared  with  others  for 
future  use,   eventually  arranged  according  to  their  religious, 
mythical,   artistic-entertainment,   or  archival  purposes.   All  of 
these  functions  are  also  performed  in  a  contemporary  library. 

2.5  Oriental  Civilization:    1750  BC  ~  323  BC 

The  first  ma.ior  migration  that  followed  the  invasions  of 
River  Valley  societies  in  1750  BC  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
oriental  civilization.    (Fig. 2-1)  The  region  became  dominated  by 
the  Indo-Europeans  from  the  Caspian  Sea,  who  gradually  conquered 
most  of  Europe,    followed  by  Semites  from  the  south  and  native 
Ksyptians.  The  period  ends  with  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great 
in  32  3  BC. 
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2.5.1  Historical  Overview 

The  new  civilization  was  characterized  by  development  of  bronze 
and  iron,   the  use  of  horses  and  camels,   and  the  construction  of 
permanent  roads  and  seagoing  ships .   In  this  period  the  alphabet 
was  developed,    in  ca,    1400  BC .      initiating  record  keeping  for 
commercial  and  administrative  purposes. 

A  new  social   structure  evolved  which  included  royalty, 
priests,    soldiers,   administrators,   and  semi-free  or  slave 
artisans  and  peasants.   Administrative  technique  was  highly 
developed  and  called  for  dividing  the  country  into  provinces, 
with  government  responsible  for  collecting  taxes  and  maintaining 
a  wei  l.-equipped  army. 

The  culture  of  the  period  included  unique  art  and  sculpture, 
highly  advanced  astronomy,   and  religious  movements  such  as 
monotheism  in  Egypt,   Sumerian  mythology,   Zoroastr ianism  in  Per- 
sia, and  Hebrew  religion  in  Palestine.   One  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant individuals  of  this  period  was  Alexander  of  Macedonia, 
conqueror  of  the  Orient,   who  brought  Greek  culture  to  the  new 
empire . 

At  the  time  of  the  emergence  of  Western  culture,  independ- 
ent civilizations  developed  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  gener- 
ated by  neolithic   influences   in  India,   China,   and  Japan,   and  by 
isolation  f:*om  Eurasian  civilization  in  the  American  civiliza- 
tions of  the  Mayans,    the  Incas  and  the  Aztecs. 
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2 . 5 • 2  Li  brary- related  impl ic at ions 

Librar ianship  evolved  gradually  in  response  to  the  cultural 
needs  of  its  society.   Some  of  today's  library  activities  are 
easily     traced  to  antiquity. 

Preceded  by  oral  history,   pictographic  writing  started  to 
document  the  history  of  various  civilizations.   This  writing  began 
as  a  visual  method  of  recording  the  sound  of  the  language.  The 
concept  spread  with  the  migrating  populations  from  one  civiliza- 
tion to  another,   gradually  adapting  the  technique  of  writing  to 
the  material  available  in  each  region.   For  a  long  time  writing 
was  reserved  for  the  privileged  elite;   the  scribe's  proficiency 
in  copying  texts  was  acquired  in  scribal  schools.   The  profession 
of  book  writers  began. 

At   first,   the  purpose  of  writing  was  to  record  the  rules  of 
the  administration,   to  keep  account  of  various  activities,  to 
praise  the  ruler,   or  to  guide  the  soul   in  the  afterlife  journeys. 
The  Book  of  Death,   the  earliest  known  record  of  human 
intellectual  curiosity,   expressed  beliefs   in  the   immortality  of 
the  soul  and   in  the  bearing  of  conduct  during  life  on  earth  on 
human  afterlife. 

Formal   inscriptions  on  monuments,    informal   funeral  texts,  and 
even  more   informal  texts  written  on  pottery  served  to  record  his- 
torical events,   often  with  propagandist  praise  of  the  king  (e.g., 
'The  Story  of  Sinube');   to  advise   (e.g.,    'The  Book  of  Proverbs'); 
or  to     entertain   (e.g.,    'The  Shipwrecked  Sailor').   Even  in  this 
early  period,    some  writings  were  used  as  literary  means  for 
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escaping  reality  (e.g.,    'A  Dialogue  of  a  Pessimist  with  his 
Soul*  ).    Love  poems,   hymns,   and  prayers  were  poetic  in  nature. 
Business  and  legal  records,   mathematical  treatises  and  astronomi- 
cal, works  reflected  a  mixture  of  speculations  and  observations, 
while  private  letters  revealed  the  daily  concerns  of  people 
concerns  which  were  not  much  different   from  our  own.20  World 
literature  was  born.   The  stage  had  been  set  for  the  collection, 
preservation,    service,   and  management  of  written  records. 

The  first  known  library  of  antiquity  was  built  by  the  Assyrian 
king  Assurbanipal   (668-626  BC )   some  th *ee  thousand  years  after 
t,he   invention  of  writing.   The  content  of  the  library  indicates 
the  existence  of  an  already  widespread  Assyro-Babylonian  litera- 
ture.  The  library  had  its  own  staff,   the  books  were  arranged  by 
subject,   and  the  catalog  provided  access  to  their  location. 
"There  were     deeds,   documents,   and  letters;   religious  texts;  his- 
torical accounts;   and  works   in  the  most  diverse  fields  of  knowl- 
edge  ...   to  serve  state  as  well  as  church,    to  promote  the  last- 
ing fame  of  its  founder  as  well  as  scientific  knowledge."21 

According  to  Thompson,    in  the  library  at  Edfu  in  Egypt,  known 
as  the   "House  of  Papyrus,"  the  arrangement  of  the  collection  sug- 
gested the  beginning  use  of  crude  cataloging,   classification,  and 
descriptive  bibliography.    In  Babylonia  and  Assyria,   tables  were 
numbered  according  to  their  location  in  the  library,  with 
series  named   from  the   first  tablet.    "In  the  Kalakh  collection, 
under  the  direction  of  a  librarian  called  Nabu-zuqub-gina   .    .  . 
(716  —  684  BC  )    .    .    .   the  catalogue  entries     included  the  title  of 
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the  work,   the  number  of  lines,   the  contents,   the  incipit  or  open- 
ing words   .    ,    .   and  each  of  its   important  parts  or  subdivi- 
sions .  "£  1 

The  history  of  archaeological  artifacts  teaches  us  a  simple 
lesson:    "that  there  is  no  single  path  to  civilization,   no  pattern 
of  unilirieal  evolution  which  all  different  early  complex 
societies   independently  follow   ,    ,    .   no  single  centre  of  diffu- 
sion from  which  all  ma/jor  advances  spread."23     Furthermore,  civi- 
lization,  like  science  "develops  in  close  correspondence  with 
the  stages  of  man's  social  progress  and  becomes  progressively 
more  self-conscious  as  man's  whole  way  of  life  becomes  more  pur- 
pos  ive . "z  4 

Both  these  interpretations  support  the  concepts  of  comparative 
1 i brar ianship  based  on  the  unquestionably  unique  social  roots  of 
each  1 ibrary . 

2.6  Classical  Civilization:   ca.    900  BC--AD  900 

"Classical  civilization  may  be  defined  as  the  pattern  of 
social    life  which  grew  up  in  the  Greek  city-state,   spread  through 
the  Mediterranean  basin,   reaching   its  maximum  extent  in  the  time 
ol    the  Roman  Empire,   and  then  broke  up  gradually  through  a  period 
of  barbarian  invasions.'^5 

This   long  historical  period  began  with  the  emergence  of  Greek 
citv  states,    (ca.900  BC )   followed  by  the  Roman  civilization 
(beginning  with  Punic  wars   in  264  BC ,   ending  with  the  fall  of 
Homo   in  AD  41  J).   The  period  is  further  extended  by  the  inclusion 
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of  Byzantine  civilization   (from  the  fall  of  Rome  to  the  fall  ^f 
Constantinople  in  AD  1453)  and  the  first  invasion  of  central 
Europe  by  Hungarians  in  AD  900  AD. 

2.6.1  The  Greek  City-States :   900  BC  —  336  BC 

Classical  civilization  emerged  from  ancient  Minoan  and 
Mycenaean  civilization,   and  from  the  Greek   'Dark  Age.'    Its  past 
was  described  in  Homeric  epic  poetry  of  the  eight  century  BC . 


2 . 6 . 1 . 1   Historical  Overview 

The  period  was  characterized  by  rapid  population  growth,  peaceful 
colonization  of  other  countries  without  interfering  with  the 
iocai  population,    increased  export  of  woolen  cloth,   and  the 
exchange  of  needed  raw  materials  for  pottery  and  metal  products. 
The  agricultural  sector     specialized   in  cultivating  olives  and 
vines,   which  were  traded  for  grain  from  other  Mediterranean 
countries . 

The  aristocracy  dominated  society,   which  included  slave- 
artisans,    foreign-born  merchants,   tenant  farmers  working  for  the 
aristocracy,   and  professional  soldiers  defending  their  interests. 

A  new  form  of  government,   oligarchy,   transferred  the  power 
from  nobility  to  wealthy  merchants.   Greek  religion  was  character- 
ized by  mystic  celebration  of  Dionysos,    the  god  of  wine;  com- 
munication with  gods  through  Delphic  and  other  oracles;   and  the 
dedication  of  gymnastic  competitions  at  Olympia.   Introduction  of 
voweL  signs  simplified  alphabetic  writing,   freed  readers  from 
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memorisation  techniques,   and  stimulated  prose  and  poetry. 
Monumental  Greek  architecture,   known  for  its  proportions,  the 
details  of  lts  construction  and  its  distinctiyely  decorat.ve 
»°ric.    ionic,   and  Corinthian  styles,   is  well  appreciated  today. 

Sculptures  of  athletes  and  decorative  + 

aecorative  pottery  completed  the  Greek 

artistic  tradition. 

Oree,  philosophy  and  science,    free   from  the  orthodoxy  of  Orien- 
tal culture  and  local  mythical/religious  explanations  of  reality 
that  were  often  contradictory,   developed  rational  bases  for 
intellectual   inquiry.   Prose  writing,   explanations  of  the  physical 
universe,   and  philosophical   speculations  were  all  based  on 

rational  methodology.   Thales  of  Miletus  Pvth»o 

lixxetus,   Pythagoras,  Socrates, 

eiato.  and  Aristotle  „ere  the  philosophers  of  th.s  era_ 

The  Hellenistic  period   ,334  BO-148  BC )  began  with  Alexander 
the  Great  succession  as  the  kin,  of  Macedonia  in  334  BC.   In  the 
thirteen  years  of  his  reign  he  radically  changed  the  political 
and  cultural  makeup  of  world  civilisation.  His  military  conquests 
were  accompanied  by  Greek  migration  into  new  lands.   The  resulting 
mixtures  o,  cultures   led  to  new  military  technoiog  ies ,  acre 
advanced     city  planning,   various  mechanical  inventions,  social 
. "novations  In  banking,    improved  education  and  literacy, 
increases  in  book  publishing,   and  the  spread  of  Greek  as  a  common 
language.   Production  and  distribution  of  goods  were  state  con- 
trolled,  necessitating  the  introduction  of  administrative 
bureaucracy.   Foreign  trade  extended  to  China  and  Europe,   and  the 
Period  wan  marked  by  economic  interdependence  and  specialization. 
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Socially,   a  clear  distinction  was  made  between  the  ruling 
Greeks  and  the  native  population,   and  between  rich  and  poor,  with 
the  oligarchic   form  of  government  transplanted  to  the  conquered 
Lands ♦    Philosophy  substituted  for  ethical  teaching  among  wealthy 
citizens,   while  lower  classes  shared  religious  worship  of  their 
rulers.   This  practice  resembled  modern  patriotism,   combined  with 
a  mystic  belief   in  the  gods'    influences  on  people's  lives. 

The  art  of  the  previous  period  continued  to  flourish  and  was 
adopted  in  everyday  life.   Literature  was  extremely  popular, 
although  little  of  it  survived.   Science  was  separated  from 
philosophy  by  the  development  of  speculative,   heliocentric,  and 
geocentric  theories   in  astronomy  that  seemed  more  realistic  at 
that   time.     Geometry  was  codified,   and  mathematics  was  applied  to 
the  physical  sciences  and  to  engineering.   Systematic  studies  of 
anatomy  expanded  the  science  of  physiology;   data  collected  in 
biology  contributed  to  pharmacy  and  were  cataloged  in 
Theophrastus '    book  On  Plants,   which  became  the  standard 
reference,   used   for  centuries. 

In  literature,   earlier  Greek  classics  were  edited  by 
Alexandrian  scholars.    In  philosophy,   Plato's  Academy  centered  on 
scepticism,   Aristotle's  Lyceum  on  eclecticism,   and  the  new 
schools  of  the  Cynics,    the  Epicureans,   and  the  Stoics  con- 
centrated on  ethical   issues,   turning  philosophy  into  a  way  of 
J  i  fe. 
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2.6.1 .2     Li brary-related  Implications 

The  Hellenistic  period  was  characterized  by  oral  communica- 
tion,  with  recitation  preferred  over  the  silent  readings  of  manu- 
scripts.  The  Socratic  seminar  method  might  have  significantly 
contributed  to  the  art  of  thinking  and  argumentation,  focusing 
more  on   issues  of  relations  than  on  facts.   Greek  became  one  of 
the  most  flexible  languages,   and  sufficiently  precise;   but  the 
period  was  also  marked  by  the  phenomenon  of  Sophism,   with  its 
often  endless,    unfocused  discussions.   Books  were  primarily  used 
as  aids  to  memory. 

H.   C.   Wright   "regards  the  nomadic  bard  traditions,  including 
the  Homeric  tradition,   as  the  oral  surrogates  of  librar- 
ianship."^     He   illustrates  this  by  describing  a  Greek  'mnemon': 
the  memory  man,   whose  function  it  was  to  memorize  business  trans- 
actions,  thus  performing  an  archival  service. 

The  shift  to     written  communication,  which  took  place  between 
320  HC  and   100  BC,    increased  the  number  of  manuscripts  and  the 
revival  of  libraries.    "Aristotle,   unlike  Socrates  and  Plato,  had 
a   large   library,   and  was   interested  in  factual   information. "2 7 

The  tradition  of  the   library  of  antiquity  continued  in  the 
classical  period  of  Greek  literature.  The  Library  of  Alexandria 
resembled  in  many  ways  the  Assurbanipal  library's  organization. 
As  pointed  out  by  A.   Hessel,   both  were  founded  by  reigning  kings, 
both  provided  universal  coverage  of  available  literature  arranged 
in  a  similar  fashion.   There  were,   however,   also  major  differences 
in  the  format  of  material  collected:   clay  tablets  in  the  Assur- 
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ban i pal    library  and  papyrus  rolls  in  the  Alexandrian  library.  The 
two  libraries  were  separated  by  four  centuries  of  relative 
inactivity  under  the  reign  of  Medo-Pers ian  kings.28 

The   librarians  at  the  Alexandria  library  were  scholars  and 
teachers  of  royalty,   editors  of  Greek  literature  who  contributed 
to  the  sciences  of  the  day,   such  as  mathematical  geography  and 
lexicography.   The  library  at  Pergamum,   as   its  name  may  suggest 
saw  the   introduction  of  a  new  book  format,   the  pergamene  roll.29 

Roman  civilization:    753  BC—AD  410 
Long  after  the  founding  of  Rome  in  753  BC ,   and  following 
centuries  of  wars  with  its  neighbors,   Roman  civilization  reached 

1  t.s  zenith  after  the  Punic  wars  in  the  third  century  BC . 
The  period  ends  with  the  faLl  of  Rome   in  AD  410. 

2  •  t>  •  2  .  1  Historical  Overview 

Krom  the  early  stage,   Roman  political  power  was  in  the  hands 

of  senatorial  aristocracy,   which  controlled  life   in  Rome  and  in 

w 

the  conquered  provinces.   The  major  contributions  were  made  in 
jurisprudence,   which  became  based  on  legal  precedents.   Greek  cul- 
ture dominated  Roman   Life,    influencing  the  arts,    literature,  and 
philosophy.   The  art  of  oratory  as  a  staple  subject  of 
tnte  1.  J  ectual  discourse  survived  into  the  Middle  Ages  and  beyond. 

With  the  gradual  weakening  of  Roman  class  structure   in  the 
third  century  and  political  disorders  in  the   following  century, 
the  Christian  Church  gained  strength  and  significance.  Meanwhile, 
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the  div ision  of  the  Roman  Empire  between  the  two  sons  of 
Theodos ius  precipitated  the  final  decline  of  the  West  Roman 
Kmpire,   which   formally  ended  with  the  capture  of  Rome  by 
V  i  s  i  aoths   in  AD  410  AD, 

2  •  ti  •  2  •  2     Library-  related  Implications 

Romans  continued  the  Hellenistic   trauition   in  aesthetics, 
scholarship,   and   literature »   all   initially  written  in  Greek, 
"verv  much  as  eighteenth-century  Europeans  used  French  in  order 
to  deaJ   with   ideas  and  feelings   for  which  they  felt  their  native 
languages  too  crude."30 

The  period   represented  an  adaptation  and  further  incorporation 
of  Greek  cuLture   into  Roman,   the  assimilation  of  the  enemy's  cul- 
ture being  a  familiar  phenomenon  throughout  history.     The  Roman 
aristocracy's  appreciation  of  books  led  to  the   introduction  of 
the   first  public   library  in  Rome*   the  Atrium  Libertatis.  Accord- 
in 3  to  Burke,   the  Romans  were  very  practical,    realistic,  and 
inventive,    but  they  were  also  sentimental  humanitarians;  this 
paradox  explains  the  inconsistencies  of  their  behavior.  "The 

later  Romans,    like  ourselves,   had  come  to  hold  a  low  opinion  of  ! 
the  personality  that  suffered,   and  a  high  one  of  the  suffering 
itself."*31      Most  of  the  book  collections  were  built  from  war 
booty;   private  libraries  were  owned  by  the  wealthy  people,  and 
the    libraries  themselves  were  often  pretentious  and  status- 
driven.   Among  the  best  known  private  libraries  were  the  collec- 
tions of  ('icero,   Atticus  and  Varro,    followed  later  by  the  librar- 
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«.  or  Augustus,  Tiberius,  and  Vespasian.  They    contained  mostly 
"reek  SCho1"'"  —  literary  books.    In  the  fourth  century  AD 
Kenans  lost   interest  in  iibraries  all  together. 

The  conception  of  a  library  was  a  large  building,  well 

ornamented,  attached  to  the  temple,  with  books  cataloged  and 

ored   in  wooden  chests.   Some  o,  the  books  circulated,   and  the 
coi Lections  were  administered  by  priests.   The  religious  connec- 
tion of  Koman   iibraries  was   later  extended  to  the  libraries  in 
the  monasteries  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  thousand  years  separating  the  classical  period  fro*  the 
Renaissance  encompassed  the  fall  of  both  Rome  and  Constantinople, 
the  barbarian  Invasions  of  Europe  in  the  fifth  century  and 

another  .invasion  bv  Turku   in  *  • 

n  oy  Turks  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Gradually, 

"Oman  civilisation  declined,   the  philosophies  of  stoicism  and 
epicureanism  yielded  to  Christianity  and  its  focus  on  personal 
consc lousness . 

B^antine  Civilization  (410  BC  —  AD  1453  ) 
Under  the  name  of  Byzantine,   the  East  Roman  Empire  survived 

the   fail   of  its  eastern  branch  until  u0 

orancn  until   its  conquest  by  the  Ottoman 

Turks   in   14  53. 

Historical  Overview 
Byzantine  culture  was  strongly  Influenced  by  Creek  civilisa- 
tion,  and  although  it  was  not  Innovative,    it  significantly 
influenced  eastern  European  societies  by  means  of  their  oonver- 
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sjon  to  Greek  Orthodox  Christianity.   Later  it  was  also  instrumen- 
tal   in   the  rediscovery  of  Greek  classics   in  Western  Europe, 
through  the  works  of  Byzantine  and  Arab  scholars* 

2.6.3.2   Library-  related  Implications 

The    library  and  academy  built  by  Constantine  acquired  a  large 
number  of     Christian  texts,   most  of  them  lost  in  the  fire  of 
AD  4  76.   The  remaining  ancient  manuscripts  were  compiled  and  ana- 
lyzed with  biographical  notes   for  the  authors  by  Photius 
(d,    8W7/8).   His  work  was  followed  by  encyclopedists  and  restorers 
of  old  manuscripts   in  ecclesiastical  and  monastery  libraries,  ^e 
monastic  rules  for  librarians,   libraries,   and  scriptoria  were  set 
by  abbot  Theodore  of  Studium   (d.    826).    In  the  fifteenth  century, 
many  of  the  holdings  of  Byzantine  libraries  were  brought  to 
Europe     to  serve  as     core  collections   for  Renaissance  philologi- 
cal   and  historical  research.32 

2.7     Transitional  period:   AD  410  —  AD  900 

A  f i ve-hundred-year-iong  transition  period  in  European 
culture  began  with  the  fall  of  Borne  and  ended  with  the  collapse 
of   the  Carol ingian  empire  after  the  death  of  Charlemagne. 

2.7. J    Historical  Overview 

This  period   is  characterized  by  a  significant  movement  among 
the  various  peoples,   fast-changing  political  rules,   and  the 
waning  of  Roman  civilization  during  Europe's  Dark  Ages.   The  qual- 
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lty  of   Life  deteriorated,   with  increasing  reliance  on  local  self- 
sufficiency  to  defend  against  barbaric  invasions.   It  was  the 
period  of  church  dominance   in  public  life  and  of  monasticism, 
with  a  temporary  economic  revival  during  Carolingnian  monarchy* 

2  .  7  .  2  .   Library-related  Implications 

Charlemagne's  educational  reform  included  establishment  of  a 
palace  school  responsible  for  teaching f  collecting,  and  copying 
manuscripts.  A  new,  smaller,  and  more  legible  form  of  lettering 
was   introduced  and  is  known  today  as   *  Carol ingian  minuscule.' 

2.8  Middle  Ages:  900—1500 

The  medieval   revival  of  civilization  started  with  the  shift 
in  Germany  from  Carol ingian  rule   (AD  914)   to  that  of  Otto  the 
Great   (926  —  973);    it  ended  with  the  century  of  discoveries  in 
1600  . 

European  cuLture  had   its  origin  in  classical  Greek  and  Roman 
Judeo-Christ ian  civilizations,   the  influence  of  which  was  con- 
tinuous and  uninterrupted.   Considering  the  Middle  Ages  as  the 
beginning  of  European  culture   is  arbitrary,   based  on  political 
and  economic  rather  than  cultural  considerations.   The  more  pro- 
nounced characteristics  which  distinguished  European  culture 
began  with  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  the  fourth  century  and 
the  revival  of  classical  culture   in  the   fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centun  es . 
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2,8,1  Historical  Overview 

Pre-med ieval  Western  Europe  was  characterized  by  manorial 
agriculture,   civil  and  church  feudalism,   the  growth  of  military 
aristocracy,   wars,   and  the  cultural  penetration  of  the  Eastern 
and  Northern  parts  of  Europe.   The  cultural  revival   in  classical 
education,   stone  architecture,   and  polyphonic  music  centered 
around  the  church,   whose   influence  began  in  the  eleventh  century 
and   lasted  until   the  end  of  thirteenth     century.    "A  new  and  bril- 
liant civilization  arose   in  western  Europe,   emerging   from  the 
crudity,    ignorance,   and  poverty  of  earlier  centuries."33  This 
era  of  Catholic  Church  domination  saw  the  growth  of  market  towns, 
expanded   trades  of  raw  materials   in  exchange   for   foreign  luxury 
items,   and  metallurgic  manufacturing.   Gradually  the  feudal  system 
changed  to  more   liberal   forms  of  local  government.  Church 
pageantry,   splendidly     displayed   in  its  services,  architecture, 
and  music,    influenced   secular  sculpture  and     painting.   Popular  at 
the  time  was  classic   literature  written  in  Latin  and  epic  poetry 
and   romantic   Lyrics   in  vernacular  languages.   Platonic  mysticism, 
realism,   nominalism,    and  Aristotelian  rationalism  were  the  focus 
of   intellectual  debates-   They  separated  theological  speculations 
from  philosophical  analysis  and  recognized  science  as  an  inde- 
pendent discipline. 

In  the   fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  competition  among 
merchant  guilds,    the   introduction  of   interest  on  loans,  the 
Church's  slow  adjustment  to  changes,   unrest  among  the  peasants, 
and  the  influx  of  new   ideas   from  abroad  led  to  the  rise  of 


~*  reli8ious  hereaies  „hlch  both  attMked 
secularization  of  life. 

Library-related  Implications 
be,i„„ina  of  tbe  Middle  Ages     (AD  400-S00,   is  cbaracter- 
-  a  decide  of  pagan  classical  culture  and  tbe  emerge„ce  of 

•««  tbe  Bibie,  „ritten  in  Latln,  as  the  principai 

"<:""°"  U"  be°Sn,e  m°re   '»««•«*  th.„  civil,   .ona.tlc  co.. 
-»-.«..  replaced  tbe  tens,   theological  „ritings  overshadowed 
benes-lettres,   and  monastery  and  catbedral  schools  flourished 

"b.le  the  old  educational  system  declined  the 

a   '    '    '   the  Pamphlet  was 
Preferred   to  the  volume,    and  classic  to  * 

nd  classy  texts  were  reduced  to  meager 
anthologies,   epitomes,   and  synopses . "3 4 

-v.i.«„t  of  Hhrar.es   in  the  Middle  AgeS  began  with 
-  Cos.,  of  Koman  puhlie  libraries,   ^  decline  q£ 
•H.P.   and  ass,nraent  of  for  ^ 

tH.  coords  of  culture  to  clergy  and  monasteries.   The  format  of 

">e  book  changed   from  papyrus  to  parchment  and  ,  h 

parcnment  and  codex,  influencing 
library  architecture  and   the   int6,n  i 

the  internal  organization  of  material. 
Books  were  arranged  by  subject  si7P 

1       '   S1Ze'   or  acquisition,   and  the 
mam  subjects  used  at  the  time  were  th*«i  « 

textbooks.  SeCUlar  W°rkS'  ^ 

-n,  the   first   important  iib_y  inteUectuai   leaderg  ^ 

period  was  Saint  Benedict     tho  * 

nedict,    the  founder  of  the  Monte  Cassino 

monastery,   and  the  schoJar  p- i  n 

scholar  Calnmachus,   the  author  of  PinakeSt 
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the  first  written  library  rules  and  the  library  catalog  of  manu- 
scripts.   Pinakes  subdivided  manuscripts  by  format  and  subject 
into   120  classes,   arranged  alphabetically  by  author,   title,  and 
first   line  with  brief  annotations.   For  a  long  time  Pinakes 
"enjoyed  a  canonical   reputation  and  formed  the  basis  of  all  later 
bibliographies  of  antiquity.""     Benedictine  rule  stressed  the 
concept,  of  community,   philanthropy,   and  services,   emphasizing  the 
importance  of  reading  as  contemplative  rather  than  intellectual 
act ivi  tv . 

Cassiodorus  was  the  founder  of  the  monastery  at  Vivarium,  a 
kind  of  ecclesiastical  academy  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of 
classics.   His  administrative  contributions   included  a  prescrip- 
tion lor  the  proper  arrangement  of  work  in  scriptoria  and 
scholarship  which  stressed  precision  in  the  copying  of  documents 
for  other  scholars.   This  precision  was  difficult  to  achieve 
because  the  manuscripts  were  reproduced  by  monks  who  frequently 
were  unable  to  read  what  they  were  writing.   Later,  scriptoria 
shifted  from  ecclesiastic  to  commercial  organizations  that 
focused  on  copying  old  books  and  manufacturing  new  ones,  effec- 
tiveJy  separating  themselves  from  libraries  and  their  functions 
as  centers  of  learning. 

In  the  second  period  of  the  Middle  Ages   (AD  600--1100)  parch- 
ment had  aJ ready  replaced  papyrus  and  the  monasteries  were  fully 
engaged  in  transcription  of  ancient  literature  onto  the  new 
medium.    Due  to  clerical  errors,   this  increased  the  risk  of  chang- 
ing the  original  text   in  the  process.   The  stiff  cover  of  the  par- 
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chment  radically  changed  the  format  of  the  document,  affecting 
the   library  method  of  storage  and  shelving.   The  permanence  of 
parchment  and  the  ease  of  handling   in  the  new  format  sig- 
nificantly contributed  to  an  increase   in  the  circulation  of  manu- 
scripts,  a  clear  advantage  over  the  original  papyrus. 

The  changing   format  of  recorded  knowledge  symbolized  the 
decline  of  pagan  culture  and,   with  it,    its  libraries.   The  Roman 
fcmpire  collapsed  and  the  Church  filled  the  gap,  establishing 
itself  as  the  main  cultural  force.   The  activities  of  Irish  and 
AngJo-Saxon  missionaries  contributed  to  the  spread  of  manuscripts 
and  ol   Catholic   religion  throughout  Europe. 

M.  was  also  the  period  of  the  earliest  recorded  court  decisions 
concerning    'copyrights.'   The  ownership  of  literary  text  was  given 
to  the  owners  of  paper  and  parchment,   not  to  the  book's  author  or 
scribe,   although  the  painter  retained  his  rights  to  illustrations 
in  the  manuscript.   This  practice  was  similar  to  the  modern  pub- 
lisher's rights  to  text,   quotes,  etc.36 

A  short  break  in  the  Dark  Ages  emerged  during  the  Carolingian 
Renaissance  of  the  twelfth  century   (AD  751-987).   It  was  charac- 
terized by  the  revival  of  learning,   classical  knowledge,   and  cul- 
ture.  The  education  system  consisted  of  free  village,  monastery 
and  cathedral   schools,   some  with  small   libraries  averaging  300 
manuscripts.   The  programs  were  divided  into  the  trivium  and  the 
quadrivlum.    it  was  the  at»e  of  library  discoveries:   classical  man- 
uscripts were   found,   copied,   and  disseminated.   Scribes,  usually 
at  the   rank  of  bishop  or  abbot,   performed  important  social  func- 
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•■ons  in  promoting  lay  culture  and  vernacular  language. 

in  the  period  between  U00  and  HOC,  medieval  culture  reached 
».  h.ghest  p„int,   t„iiowed  by  .  deoline  of  churoh  supremacy  ^ 

the  emergence  of  the  middle  cless.   ,„akened  curio3Uy  ^  th# 
»»v  to  the  next  period  of  geographical  disco, eries  and  the 
Kenaissance.  A  significant  increase  in  intellectual  activities 
««  reflected   in  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  nueber  of  published 
Pallets.   The  de.and  for  printed  material  speeded  up  the  inven- 
tion of  print.   This  was  a  period  of  merging  universities  and 
-owth   in  the  number  of  royal,   private,   and  university  libraries 

overall,   the  medieval  period  is  characterised  by  ^phases  on 
fhe  rational   processes  and  on  logic  over  observations.  Debates 
eoncentrated  on  differences  between  methods  and  material, 
Process  and  product,    iogic  and  learning,  -hence  it  could  conceive 
•he  scholar  as  Ignorant  but  never  as  stupid.-   The  educational 
■ecus  at   universities  changed  fro*  oral  defense  of  theses  to 
-men  dissertations,   a  change  which  increased  the  demand  for 
textbooks  and  bookstores'.^ 

New  co^ercial   renting  libraries  were  licensed  by  university 
authorities  to  the  stationaril,   for  renting  and  copying  manu_ 
sonpts   for  sale.   The   iieense  imposed  the  responsibility  for  the 
correctness  of  the  text  on  the  stationaril,   giving  the.  at  the 

M"  t,me  "  m°nOPOly  *  ~«t«i  system  This  function  was  dis- 

Lnguished   fro.  the  libraries,   who  was  then  a  forerunner  of  the 
ro,,temporarv  secondhand  dealer.   The  ». .versify  library  collection 
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l'°r  inte™ai.   reference  use  only.   Library  practice  was 
codified  by  Richard  de  Bury  i„   1345   in  his  Philobibl ion. 

2.9  Modern  World:  1500- 

The  modern  world  began  with  the  discoveries  of  the  American 
continent   an  the  1500s  and  ends  with  our  own  time. 
Historical  Overview 
The  sudden   Import  of  gold  to  Europe,    followed  by  severe  infla- 
tion,   benefited  trading  merchants  and  weakened  feudal  nobility. 
Centers  of  commerce  moved  from  Italian  to  Dutch  and  other  enter- 
Preneuners,   and  new  joint  stock  companies  were  formed  to  sub- 
sidize  international  trade.   Scientific  discoveries  directly 
mfluenced  technologies,   improving  navigation,   military  equip- 
ment,  and  mining  industries. 

The  unity  of  European  Christendom  was  shaken  by  Luther's  call 
for  church  reforms,   followed  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Protestant  movement  and  consequent  religious  revolutions  and 
wars.   The  controversy  was  manifested  in  the  ethical  extremes  of 
Piety  and  bigotry,   toleration  and  intolerance,   leading  in  the 
eighteenth  century  to  intellectual  revolt.   Slowly  the  impact  of 
Copernican  theory,   the  power  of  new  mathematical  analysis,  new 
ms.ght   into  the  physics  of  the  universe,   and  medical  explora- 
t.ons  of  the  human  body  changed  the  perception  of  reality.  The 
PhiJosophical  concept  of  natural   law  replaced  religious  influence 
on  social  and  political  life  and  further  contributed  to  the 
definition  of  modern  culture. 
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In  the  century  preceding  the  French  and  American  revolutions, 
HJurope  was  still  governed  by  monarchy  and  nobility,   but  with 
increased  political ,   economic,   and  cultural  diversity  among  the 
individual  countries.   Cosmopolitanism,   religious  indifference, 
ta.ith   in  scientific  reason,   and  belief  in  progress  were  rein- 
torced  bv  radicalism  in  vernacular  literature,  which  was  critical 
of    the  status  quo.   A  philosophy  of  human  reason  reinforced  the 
credo  of  ftnl ightenment ,   that  all  people  are  by  nature  good  and 
are  entitled  to  life,   liberty,   property,   and  equality.   The  new 
political  thinking  foreshadowed  the  American  and  French  revolu- 
tions.  The  call   for  liberty,   equality  and  fraternity  was  echoed 
in  nineteenth  century  slogans   for  liberalism,   socialism,  and 
nat  i  onai  ism . J  y 

The   Industrial  Revolution  started  late  in  the  eighteenth 
century  and  extended  into  the  next  century.   It  was  initiated  by 
introduction  of  power-driven  machinery,   a  merge  of  scientific 
theory  with  economic  policy,   rapid  population  growth,  increased 
agricultural   and  industrial  productivity,   and  development  of 
transportation  and  communication.    In  art,   symbolism  and  abstrac- 
tion  replaced  Renaissance  perspective  by  introducing  multiple 
viewpoints  of  distorted  shapes  and  colors.   Literature  and  music 
become  nationalistic.   However,   the  period  also  produced  universal 
art   in  al L   its    forms,   defying  any  classification  and  appealing  to 
people  all    over  the  world. 
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Today,   intellectual   revolution  continues  to  be  reinforced  by 
scientific  accomplishments,    illustrated  by  man's  walk  on  the 
moon,   and  by  limitations,   such  as  the  inability  to  end  poverty  in 
the  Third  World.   The  range  of  modern  culture  stretches  from 
universal  theory  of  relativity  to  psychoanalytic   irrationality  of 
the  human  mind,   philosophical  belief  in  rational  explanation  of 
reality,   and  existential   revolt  against  rationalism.  Political 
and  religious  radicalism  formulated  theories  of  positivism, 
dialectical  materialism,   and  humanism,   each  challenging  estab- 
lished beliefs  of  the  past. 

Twentieth-century  wars  and  economic  depressions  ended  European 
autonomy  and  domination  of  the  world.   Science  and  technology 
changed   lifestyles,   while  computers  expanded  human  power  to 
manipulate  ideas  and  exercise  governmental  control  of  economic 
activities.   Philosophy  refocused  its  attention  on  itself,  defin- 
es  Us  scope,   explaining   its  methodology,   and  justifying  its 
search   for  the  meaning  of  reality.   And,   finally,   nuclear  energy 
opened  new,   not.  yet   fully  understood  potential  for  the  next 
period   in  human  culture. 

library-related  implications 
This  period  may  be  considered  in  five  segments  to  view 
1 i brary- related  implications. 
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2.9.2.1     The  Renaissance;  1400--1600 

With  the  discovery  of  the  American  continent  and  the 
Pacific  and  South  Atlantic  Oceans,   and  with  the  advent  of 
Copernican  theory  and  the  Reformation,   the  concept  of  human 
primacy  was  shaken.   Knowledge  of  the  environment  expanded,  and 
the   twenty  million  volumes  published  in  this  period  forever 
replaced  handwritten  boojcs .   Classical  literature  was  revived, 
along  with  the  focus  on  the  individual. 

Universities  began  to  grant     graduate   (e.g.,B.A.,   M.A.,  and 
Ph.D.)  degrees,   and  carefully     selected  books  were  accepted  as 
final  authority.   To  avoid  the   influence  of  unauthorized,  'cor- 
rupted'   texts,    oral   teaching  and  dictation  were   introduced.  There 
were  three  types  of  books   in  the  university:    (1)   stationary  books 
for  rent,    (2)   college-owned  books  for  teaching,    and   (3)   books  in 
commercialized  libraries,    rented  as  texts,   either  dictated  by 
teachers   (  edict  a) ,   or  rendered  as  student's  notes   (  reportata) • 
Libraries  were  engaged   in  intensive  collection  of  materials 
and  objects   from  antiquity,   with  major  centers  of  activity 
located   in  Venice  and  Florence.   Philological  and  historical 
research  stimulated  an  emergence  of  new  libraries,   among  them  one 
in  the  Vatican. 

A  major  difference  between  medieval  and  Renaissance  libraries 
was  in  the  area  of  public  access:   Renaissance  populace  had  access 
to  libraries  which  only  medieval  clergy  could  use  before. 
However,    in  both  the  medieval  and  the  renaissance  periods,  the 
collections  offered  relatively  little  encouragement  for 
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the  emerging  culture.   The  classification  and  cataloging  rules  and 
procedures  remained  the  same,   and  printed  books  were  excluded 
from  library  collections  until  the  end  of  the  Renaissance.  With 
wutenberg's   invention  of  printing,   the  "close  connection  between 
the  makers  and  the  collectors  of  books  was  dissolved  forever."40 
The  post-Gutenberg  period  was  characterized  by  a  print  explo- 
sion.   In  the   first  fifteen  years  of  printing,   eight  million  books 
were  published.   A  new  book  trade  developed,   and  with  it, 
plagiarism.   To  accommodate  an  enlarged  reading  public,  municipal 
libraries  were  organized.  The  Protestant  revolt  brought  humanism 
and  renewed  interest  in  Classical  literature,    increased  preserva- 
tion of  oJd  manuscripts,   and  the  introduction  of  vernacular  lit- 
erature.  This  was  also  the  beginning  of  scientific,   legal,  and 
historical,   bibliographic  studies  of  ancient  philology,  special- 
ised medicine,   and  legal  systems.   These  were  compiled  by  the 
scholars  themselves  and  constituted  the  first  bibliographies  in 
their  fields. 

The  Seventeenth  Century. 
The  seventeenth  century  manifested  a  modern  scientific  spirit 
characterized  by  examination  of  historical  texts  and  focus  on 
facts  and  experimentation.   Scholars  continued  to  read  extensively 
in  the  narrow  subjects  of  interest  to  them  "but  did  not  seem  con- 
scious of  the  powerful  potential  held  by  the  book  itself  as  the 
expression  of  universal  thought."41     At  the  same  time,  interest 
in  pure  bibliography,   which  was  initiated  in  the  previous 
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century,   spread  through  Europe.   It  laid  the  groundwork  for  a  new 
science  of  bibliography  which  researched  printed  texts,  produced 
specialized  bibliographies,   and  shifted  attention  from  the  reader 
to  the  book  itself,42 

Kast-deve loping  printing  technology,   an  increased  number  of 
books,   and  an  expanded  reading  public  led  to  the  gradual  evolu- 
t.  ion  of*   1 i brari anshi p  as   it  moved  away  from  its  preoccupation 
with  the  physical  aspects  of  a  library  and  its  records,  toward 
the  emergence  of   librarians  as  mediators  and  brokers  of  informa- 
t  ion. 

Maude"  (  1  ti2 7  )   proposed  a  model   for  a  universal  library  based  on 
a  collection  that  would  represent  major  contributions  to  knowl- 
edge,   both   in  original  languages  and  in  translations,   in  his 
model.,    the   library  would     cover  all  disciplines,   interconnected  ' 
bv  available   reference  works*   For  him,   the  best  classification 
was  one  that  was   "easiest  and  most  natural,"  and  his  main  princi- 
ple was  the  notion  that  "a  collection  should  not  only  promote  the 
fame  of   its  owner  but  should  at  the  same  time  satisfy  the  needs 
o I    r  he  publ ic . "4  J ■ 4  4 

L'.ti.2.3     The  Eighteenth  Century 

In  the  eighteenth  century,   reading  became  very  popular.  This 
popularity  contributed  to  increased  knowledge  of  different  cul- 
tures,  and,   with  it,   a  development  of  a  nonconformist  attitude, 
freedom  of  choice,   hostility  to  authority,   and  a  new  philosophy. 
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This  period  also  marked  the  beginning  of  the  reconstruction  of 
history  by  publications  about  discoveries  not  only  of  new  con- 
tinents but  also  of  new  ideas  and  cultures. 

Subscription  and  circulating  libraries,   together  with  reading 
societies,   were  organized  throughout  Europe  and  America.  Dic- 
tionaries and  encyclopedias  were  popular,   and  a  number  of  special 
bibliographies,   both  universal  and  national,   were  published. 
Subject  bibliographies,   according  to  Malcles,   reached  their 
apogee,   with  fast-developing  commercial  and  technical  biblio- 
graphies.  However,   the  role  of  the  bibliography  had  not  yet  been 
c.I  ear  i  v  def  ined  .  4  5 

2.9.2.4  The  Nineteenth  Century 

The  nineteenth  century  began  in  Europe  with  the  impact  of  sud- 
den changes  created  by  a  decline  of  royalty  and  nobility,  nation- 
alization of  religious  orders,   and  a  transfer  of  book  ownership 
in  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century.   Concern  about 
the  destruction  of  books  led  to   indexing  and  to  the  science  of 
books . 

The  professional  bibliography  was   initially  created  by  book- 
sei.  lers.    The  new  environment  created  by  geographical  discoveries, 
public  education,   universities,   and  learned  societies  increased 
interest    in   intellectual   publications.   The  stabilized  book  trade, 
an    increased  number  of  periodicals,   the  establishment  of 
archives,   and   improved  access  to  libraries  required  better 
management  of   library  resources. 
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The  first  technical  works  on  bibliography  as  a  profession  were 
published,   making  a  distinction  between  general  and  scientific 
bibliography  and  giving  rise  to  the  science  of  bibliography. 
Bibliography  shifted  from  a  preoccupation  with  authors  to  an 
interest   in  their  works.    It  was  defined  as  an  awareness  of  the 
products  of  the  mind,   recording  the   intellectual  activities  of 
the  day.4b 

By  the  end  of  nineteenth  century  a  distinction  was  being  made 
between   ' 1 i brar ianship , '    focusing  on  acquisition,  organization, 
and   interpretation  of  collections,   and   ' documentation, 9  studying 
the   issues  related  to  nonmonographic  publications  and  utiliza- 
tion of  technical  facilities   in  literature  research.   This  was 
aJso  a  period  during  which  different  types  of  libraries,   such  as 
public,    special,   and  school   libraries,   quickly  developed. 

2 . H . 2 . 5  The  Twentieth  Century 

in   libraries,   the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  was  char- 
acterized by  careful  selection  of  relevant  material  from  the  mass 
of  publications,    introduction  of  the  division  of  work  in  library 
administration,   and  elimination  of  dated  ideas  by  weeding.  Pub- 
lications of  retrospective  bibliographies  of  fundamental  works' 
were  designed  for  the  use  of  researchers  and  therefore  were 
created  with  specialized  scope.   Each  discipline  developed  its  own 
bibliography,   and  government  became  more   involved  in  organizing 
its   information  systems. 
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The  1950s  marked  the  start  of  rapid  developments  in  computer 
technology  and  its  application  to  library  operations.  Library 
automation  at.  first  was  applied  to  basic  library  services  such  as 
text  transcription,    indexing,   abstracting,   document  selection, 
information  retrieval,   processing  ordering,   cataloging  and 
serials  management . 4  ? 

It  was  a  significant  conceptual   shift  from  the  notion  of 
adapting  some   library  operations  to  what  a  machine  could  do 
(e.g.,   typing  cataloging  cards),   to  utilizing  the  machine's 
potential   to  provide  service   (e.g.,   keypunched  instructions,  and 
Later  more  sophisticated   information  retrieval).   The  change  was 
made  possible   in  part  by  technical   innovations  that  allowed 
tor  a  switch  from  exclusively  arithmetic  calculations  performed 
by  machine  to  other  mathematical   functions.   Furthermore,  the 
instructions  to  the  computer  could  be  defined  in  symbolic,  non- 
numerical   codes,   automatically  transcribed  by  compiler  code  into 
binarv,   machine  readable  codes.   This   facilitated  development  of 
languages  to  design  programs,    such  as  FORTRAN   (Formula  Transla- 
tion  tor  Mathematicians),   COBOL   (Common  Business  Oriented  Lan- 
guage),  and  other  specialized  programs.48 

In   1951   the   introduction  of  the  first  electronic  computer, 
TNI  VAC,   was  followed  by  the  second-generation  transistorized  com- 
puters of  the  early  1960s,    the  third-generation,    integrated  cir- 
cuit   computers   in  the   late   1960s,   and  the  fourth-generation 
large  scale  integrated  circuits   (VLSI)   computer  in  1980.  The 
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.m-.rt.nc.  .,  the  invention  of  integrated  circuity  was  compared 
to  the   invention  of  printing.    ,„  both  oases  f   ^  ^ 

designed  and  the  circuits  were  k„!i.  i 

•its  were  built  only  once,   to  be  reproduced 

mechanically  a  number  of  times  later. 

Fes,,  expands  computer  technology  was  followed  by  an  upsurge 
■n   the  .»,„,   of  attention  paid  to  the  users  of  computers,  imple- 
~ion  of    the  notion  of   'user  friendly  computers,  and  devel- 
opment of  interest   in  machine-human  interface  software.  The 
Phenomenal   increase  in  the  speed  of  computer  operations  and  in 
the  SJZe  of  computer  memory  allowed  for  expanding  applications  of 
computer  technology  to  the  organ i..t ion,   management,  and 
retrieval  of   information,   stimulating  new  research  into  the 
theory  of  the  discipline  of  library  information  science. 

however,   as  T.   Rossak  reminds  us,   the  computer  is  not  a 
Panacea.   , ts  basic  limitations  are  defined  by  human  imperfec- 
tions:   'This   inability  of  the  mind  to  capture  its  own  nature  is 
Pteciseiy  what  ,.kes   it  impossible  to  invent  a  machine  that  win 
"o   'he  mind's  eoual,   let  alone  its  successor.   The  computer  can 
onlv  he  one  more  idea  in  the  imagination  of  its  creator.-. 

WhUe  computer  technology  changed  the  production  of  published 
information,   shifts  also  occurred  in  scholarly  communications. 
f»e„t,eth-ce„t„ry  research   in  library  and  information  science 
loi lowed,   aithough  slowly,   the  changing  paradigms  of  scholarship, 
the   focus  changed   from  sociological  emphasis  on  iibrary  patrons 
considered  as  ,  group  and  system-centered  management,  to 
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Psychological  study  of  the  cognitive  processes   in  information 
trans  fer. > 0 

The  twentieth  century  is  also  witnessing  an  emergence  of 
format,  diversity  ,..«.,    optical,  audio_visuals }  ^  ^ 

.communication  media   (such  as  extensive  use  of  telephone  data 
networks,    fiber  optics,    fax,   and  e-mail).   These  have  resulted  in 
•such   innovations  as  the  option  of  availability  of  on-site  and 
remote  access   to   resources,   not  to  mention  the  new  function  of 
library   instruction.   All  these  changes  significantly  affect  the 
definition  of   Library  information  science. 

With   the   increased  complexity  of  information  systems,  the 
manorial  and   interpretive  roles  of  the  librarian  will  be  fur- 
ther expanded   by  focusing  on  the   importance  of  critical  review 
and  synthesis  of  expanding  literature,    in  all  formats  from  print 
to  electronic.   There   is  a  need,   not  yet  fulfilled,    to  -integrate 
the  facts  and   findings  of  many  articles,   to  clarify  issues  and  to 
surest  where  additional   research  is  needed. ^     To  meet  this  new 
challenge,    the  whole  educational  curriculum  for  library  and 
infection  science  will  have  to  be  revised,  with  more  emphasis 
Placed  not  only  on  sub.iect  specialization  but  also  on  philosophi- 
cn I    soph  isti cation. 

At   each  stage  of   library  development,    the  discipline  had  a 
number  of  optionaj    directions  to   follow.   The  directions  chosen 
a.wavs  reflected  the  cultural  environment  at  the  time,   the  state 
o<    technology  and  the  intellectual  curiosity  of  the  period.  The 
historical   ,udgmenf  of  the  decisions  made  by  each  successive  gen- 
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e ration  of   librarians  should  always     be  made   in  terms  of  the 
decree  of.  success  or  failure  in  meeting  the  society 's  needs  and 
expec tat  ions, 


2  .  1 U     Cone lusion 

Shera  succinctly  summarized  the  impact  of  historical 
changes  on  the   "library  as  an  agency  of  communication   ,    .  . 
I  revealing  I   a  variety  of  forces  and  pressures  that  have  shaped 
and  reshaped   its   social  role."52 

Throughout  history,   Shera  noted,   the  library  preserved  records 
essential    to  church  and  state,    serving  as  a   'handmaiden  for  power 
and  authority'   of  monarchic,   church,   and  civil  agencies. 
I  i.  gained  a  social  status  by  developing     archival  resources  for 
scholars  and   bv     providing  assistance  to  education,   nobility,  and 
speciaJ    interests.    Following  political  and  industrial  revolu- 
tions,   the    library  was  required  to  serve   'the  common  man':    11  It 
brought  together,   perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  the  long  history, 
not  a  tight  homogeneous  little  worlds  of  philosophers,  diviies, 
or  scientists,    but  men  from  many  walks  of  life    .    .    .   who  might 
find    in   its   resources  a  common  bond  of  understanding.'153 
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Chapter  3 : 

CHANGING  PARADIGMS  OF  LIBRARY  AND  INFORMATION 

SCIENCE  (L&IS) 

o$ .  1  Introduction 

In  this  chapter  I   review  major  aspects  of  1 ibrarianship  as  a 
discipline.   And  the  question  1  ask  is,   What  were  the  major  con- 
ceptual changes  in  the  history  of  1 ibrarianship  that  affected  the 
formation  of  the  discipline? 

Winder  summarized  major  cultural  factors  in  the  process  of 
changing  the  concept  of  1 ibrarianship  as  follows: 

In  its  historical  context,   the  role  of  the  librarian  has 
depended  on  the  approach  to  knowledge   ,    ,    .   Conditioning  fac- 
tors  in  his  task  have  been  the  range  and  complexity  of  records 
that  were  valued  by  a  scholarship  and  a  culture  ana  the  size 
and  the  differentiation  of  the  audience.  The  variations  in 
those  factors  and  the  personal  emphasis  librarians  have  placed 
on  them  account  for  historical  changes  in  librar ianship  and 
for  the  proliferating  specializations  of  today.1 

The  process  of  the  changing  conceptual  purposes  of  the  library 
can  be  divided   into  five  broad  categories,   as:    (a)  a  storehouse 
of  knowledge  in  antiquity,    (b)  a  manuscript  acquisition  in  the 
classical  period,    (c)  a  preservation  of  classical  literature  by 
chroniclers  and  compilers  in  the  Middle  Ages,    (d)  a  social  agency 
serving  cultural  needs  of  the  society  in  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries,   and  (e)  a  sophisticated  technology  applied  to 
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all  aspects  of  physical  library  records  in  the  first  half  of  the 
twentieth  century ,   expanded  to  cover  management  of  nonphysical 
contents  of  the  records  in  the  second  part  of  this  century. 

The  discussion  revolves  around  the  interrelationships  between 
technical,   cultural,   and  philosophical  factors  that  influence  the 
change.   All  of  them  overlap  in  time  and  are  interwoven  in  the 
definition  of  1 ibrarianship . 

3.1.1  Ma.ior  Concepts  in  Librar ianship 

The  cultural  needs  and  technical  means  for  communication 
shaped  the  conceptual  paradigms  of  the  discipline.   Starting  at 
the  beginning  of  human  history,   the  central  conceptual  notion  of 
knowledge  was  that  of  a  myth,  which  accounted  for  the  mysteries 
of  the   immediate  environment.   The  myth  was  explained  meta- 
phorically through  oral  communication  based  on  past  experiences, 
preserved   in  story-telling.   The  cave  paintings  expanded  oral  into 
visual  communication,   expressing  human  thoughts  in  the  graphic 
medium  of  symbolic  figures.   The  pictures  impressed  on  the 
artifacts  become  storable.   The  technology  of  expressing  the  sym- 
bols  in  pictographic  writing  led  to  the  creation  of  mental  images 
of  physical   experiences.   For  the  first  time,   decorative  artifacts 
provided  means   for  describing  experiences  that  could  be  stored  in 
separate  places. 

The   introduction  of  the  alphabet  attached  meaning  to  the  signs 
and   facilitated  communication  through  symbols,   allowing  for  more 
direct  and  economical   recording  and  preserving  of  thoughts. 
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The  use  of  recording  material,    such  as  a  clay  tablet,  papyrus, 
or  parchment,    introduced  the  concept  of  the  generic  book,  which 
allowed  for  bringing  together  different  concepts  on  a  variety  of 
subjects.   The  concept  of  discourse  was  introduced. 

The  need  to  share  recorded  information  led  to  the  cultural 
acceptance  of  copying.   This  prompted  development  of  duplicating 
techniques  that  culminated  in  the  invention  of  print,   followed  by 
electronic  reprographic  devices.   The  concept  of  disseminating 
recorded  knowledge  becomes  the  main  function  of  1 ibrarianship . 

Social   fear  of  new  ideas  propagated  through  print  reinforced 
the  need  for  cultural  conformity,    introducing  censorship  that 
scrutinized  written  material  through  content  description  and 
indexing  of  individual   books.   This   is  the  beginning  of  the  tech- 
nical bibliography. 

Introduction  of  the  machine  to  augment  human  muscles  led  to 
the  industrial  revolution's   focus  on  efficiency  and  effectiveness 
in  the  use  of  resources,   and  to  the  development  of  modern  techni- 
ques  for     management  of  physical  resources.  A  separate  library 
division   for  technical  services  emerged. 

A  humanistic  reaction  to  the  economic  exploitation  of  employees 
stressed  the  importance  of-  social  and  environmental   factors  in 
production.   This  new  awareness  of  human  factors  in  service  to  the 
patron  was  expressed  first  by  the   "public  service"  approach, 
later  refocusing  on  specifically   'user-friendly1  attitudes. 
Kas t-expanding  technology  and  especially  the  development 
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of  electronic  computational  machines  produced  the  computer  and 
the  ability  to  manipulate  the  content  of  records. 

3.1.2  Four  Faces  of  Librarianship 

In  the  course  of  the  historical  evolution  of  the  concept  of 
librarianship,   the  discipline  acquired  its  four  separate  but 
interrelated  dimensions  as  Library,    Library  Science,  Librar- 
ianship,  and  Information  Science.   They  are  illustrated  in 
Fi^.    3-1   and  discussed   in  this  section.2 


Each  of  the  subdivisions  identified  in  the  diagram  parallels 
the  cultural  changes  /just  described. 

a.  Library:    In  the   first  period  of  evolution,   the  focus  of 
Librarianship  was  on  the  process  of  production,  acquisition, 
preservation,   and  storage  of  books.    It  was  the  age  of  the  library 
and  librarian  as  book-keeper,   culminating  in  the  emergence  of  the 
concept  of  disseminating  the  content  of  the  records. 

b.  Library  Science:   The  focus  on  bibliographic  organization  of 
records  and  advancements  in  reprography  created  a  need~4e*u^^ 
svs  tenia  t  ization  of  practices  and  for  education  in  the  technology 
of  library  operations.   The  theory  of  library  science  was  for- 
mulated around  the   issue  of  the  management  of  library  resources. 
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c.  Librarianship:   With  increasing  demands  for  library  services 
for  individual  patrons  as  well  as  for  society  at  large,  awareness 
of   librarians '    social  responsibility  for  their  work  and  their 
mediating  role  prompted  formation  of  professional  standards. 
Librarianship  became  a  separate  and  distinct  profession,  dedi- 
cated to  the  provision  of  information,   by  balancing  the  individ- 
ual  patron's  and  society's  needs  for  this  profession*   This  was 
the  phase  of  the   library  as  a  community  builder,   linking  sources 
of   information  with  people,   and   it  eventually  led  to  the 
emergence  of  the  global  village  of  library  readers,   with  the 
library  focusing  on  the  communication  function  of  ideas* 

d.  J  n formation  Science:   The   introduction  of  computers  increased 
the  library's  ability  to  manipulate  information  records  and  to 
expand  its  services  through  networking.   The   focus  on  the  process 
of  disseminating  the  content  of  the  records,    independently  of  its 
format,    introduced  the  concept  of   *  information  transfer,  ' 

Lt   is  worthwhile  to  note  links  am^    "  the  subdivisions 
(vertices  of  each  triangle   in  the  diagram).   They  point  out  the 
continuity  in  the  development  of  the  discipline. 

The  high  point   in  the  development  of  each  subdivision  becomes 
the  focal  theme  of  the  next  subdivision.   Thus,   Library's  emerged 
function  of  disseminating  records  becomes  the  concern  of  Library 
Science  in  developing  theories  about  bibliographic  organization 
of  records.   As  an  organized  system,   the  Library  becomes  a  profes- 
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si  on  of  mediating  between  the  records  and  their  users.  Mediation, 
as  a  psychological  activity,   shifted  the  attention  from  physical 
aspects  of   information  content  of  records,   to  the  nature  of 
information   itself,   leading  to  the  emergence  of  Information 
Sc  i  ence  . 

The  demarcation  lines  between  the  concepts  of  the  Library, 
Library  Science,   Librarianship ,   and  Information  Science  are 
vague.   They  demonstrate  a  lack  of  consensus,   especially  in  dif- 
ferentiating between  Library  and  Information  Science.  Protracted 
discussions  and  often  pessimistic  projections  of  the  future  role 
of  librarianship,    both  within  and  outside  the  walls  of  the 
library,   are  the  results  of  misunderstanding  the  paradigms  of  the 
discipline . 

In  this  chapter  1  provide  a  synoptic  description  of  each  sub- 
discipline's  major  conceptual  themes,   as  a  background  for  the 
study  of  similarities  and  differences  between  them  in  the  next 
r-hapter. 

3.2      The  Library 

Since  the  beginning  of  library  history  until   recent  times,  the 
predominant   focus  of  librarianship  was  on  the  book,    its  physical 
aspects,   and  its   format.   The  main  objective  was  to  acquire  and 
store  books  for  their  immediate  and  future  use.   The  outward  image 
of    the  discipline  was  the  library  building  and  its  physical  con- 
tent.  The  discipline  was  associated  with,   and  named  after,  the 
1 i  brary ♦ 

Ub 
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The  term   'library'    initially  stood  for  reference  studies  and 
services.    In  the  nineteenth  century,    the  definition  was  expanded 
to   include  the  building  and  its  collection.   Later,   the  term  was 
used   for  the   institution  responsible   for  the  management  of  the 
collection,    represented  by  different  types  of  libraries,  each 
administering   its  services  to  different  clienteles.    [J.K.  Gates, 
1976  I 

H.   Arntz   (1983)   reviewed  various  theories  about  the  emergence 
of  man,    arguing  that  the  most  important  stage   in  that  emergence 
was   the  process  of  acquisition,   storage,   and  conceptualization  of 
information.    In  his  study,   called  a   'palaeology  of  information,' 
Arntz  maintained  that  information  pressure,    initiated  by  the  need 
tor  survival,   created  craving  for  adequate  new  information. 
'Being   informed'   counteracts  natural   laws  of  Darwinian  selection. 
This  basic,   almost  biological   need  for  information  is  reflected 
in  the  expanded   individual  human  brain's  storage  capacity,  while 
the  society's  response  to  the  aggregate   information  needs  led  to 
t;he  creation  of  the  concept  of  Library. 

3,^.1   Changing  Library  Image 

The  evoLving     nature  of  the  Library  as  an  institution  is  char- 
acterized by  a  gradual  change  of   its  organization.   The  change 
itself  was  prompted  by  the  changing   format  of  records  stored  in 
libraries:    from  clay  tablets,    to  papyrus,    to  parchment,   to  paper/ 
to  nonprint  and  electronic  data. 


The   fact  that  the  improved  physical  formats  of  records  made 
them  more  t ransmi ttable  facilitated  their  use,   and  demand  for 
books   increased  significantly  stimulating  production  of  new 
records.   At  the  same  time,   however,    the  new  formats  became  less 
permanent,    requiring  special  preservation  procedures  for  original 
records  and  new  technologies  for  their  reproduction. 

The  concept  of  the  completeness  of  a  collection  and  expanded 
acquisition  activities   in  the  Assurbanipal  Library  were  reflected 
in  the  constant  demand  for  a  variety  of  clay  tablets*  Papyrus 
made  copying  and  translation  of  documents  possible,   while  parch- 
ment added  portability  to  books,   which  were  soon  used  for  every- 
day,   inspirational  purposes.   The  new  format  facilitated  the  use 
of   books  in  cathedral   schools  and  in  the   scholarly  pursuit  of 
knowledge   in  coileges.    In  the  fifteenth  century  mechanical  print- 
ing allowed  for  inexpensive  multicopy  reproductions  of  an 
author's  works.     The  rapidly  expanding  utility  of  books  created, 
in  turn,   a  need  for  improved  management  of  records,   leading  to 
cl assif icatory  systems,   cataloging  rules,   and  bibliographic  con- 
troJ  .   Technological  changes  continued  at  an  accelerated  rate, 
introducing  multiple  media,   such  as  microf ormats ,   nonprint  disks, 
electronic  data  files  and  optical   storage  disks.   New  information 
formats  require  specialized  knowledge  for  managing  the  records 
contained   in  them  and  for  providing  reference  services  to  use 
t  hem . 

The  preference   for  new  book   formats  was  not  always  the 
immediate  reason  for  accepting  technological  change •  For 
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example,   Anderson  questions  the  belief  that  codex  owed  its  exist- 
ence to  the  substitution  of  vellum  (parchment)   for  papyrus,   as  a 
strong  material  that  allowed  for  writing  on  both  sides  of  the 
page*   Actually,   papyrus  was  also  sturdy,   durable,   and  flexible 
and  was  used   for  a  long  time   interchangeably  with  parchment  in 
roLls  and  codexes.    (Anderson,    1988  J 

Anderson  argues  that  the  use  of  codexes  grew  slowly*    In  the 
first  century  A.D.    less  than  one  percent  of  manuscripts  were 
codexes;    in  the  second  century     their  number  increased  to  two 
percent,   and  to  three  percent   in  the  third  century.    It  was  not 
until  the  fifth  century  that  most   (90  percent)  of  manuscripts 
were  codexes.   However,   among  Christian  biblical  manuscripts  91.9 
percent  were  codices  in  the  first   four  centuries;   by  comparison, 
Hl.l   percent  of  manuscripts  used  by  Greeks  were  rolls.   The  ratio 
ot   roils  to  codices   in  the  first  four  centuries  B.C.    suggested  to 
Anderson  that  the  book  form  was   introduced  primarily  to  distin- 
guish Christian  writings  from  those  of  Jewish  and  other  reli- 
gions 7    1 i te  rat ure . 

it  was  not,    therefore,   exclusively  the  technical   innovation  in 
writing  material   from  papyrus  to  parchment,   nor  the  physical 
shortcomings  of  the  roll,   which  led  to  the  discarding  of  papyrus 
and  a  change  from  roll  to  codex  form,   but  a  cultural  environment* 
Anderson  reminds  us  that   it  took  300  years  for  people  to  become 
sufficiently  convinced  of  the  physical  advantage  of  the  book 
format   that   it  was  accepted     by  other  cultures. 
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Another  important   factor  in  library  evolution  was  the  economics 
of  the  book  market,   determined  by  the  availability  of  recorded 
information.    In  the  medieval  era,   books  were  purchased  from 
peddlers,   an  unreliable  but  popular  source  for  providing  forbid- 
den books.   Book  loans  became  the  substitutions  for  expensive 
ownership  of  books,   which  was  limited  to  privileged  classes.  The 
concept  of  book-lending  was   instituted  by  a  stationer  as  an 
authorized  source   for  rental   and     purchase  of  manuscripts.  An 
increased  demand   for  books  among  the  people  of  the  middle  classes 
expanded  copying  and  manufacturing  activities.   The  growing  number 
of    printed  books  at  a  lower  cost  led  to  the  organization  of 
printers'   guilds  aimed  at  the  protection  of  their  trade  and  their 
staple,   the  limited  editions.   Availability  of  book  replacement 
made   ' catenati J    I  chained  books)   unnecessary,   while  sturdy  binding 
changed  storage  methods,    from  flat  to  upright  shelving,   and  at 
the  same  time   improving   browsing.   The  multiplicity  of  subjects 
published  prompted  philosophical    'mapping*   of  knowledge  into 
classes,   and  the  development  of  the  science  of  classification 
followed.    Final.lv,   duplication  of  copies  replaced  exclusive 
ownership  of  books  by  members  of  royalty,   nobility,   and  religious 
orders  by  creating     public  ownership  of  printed  material. 

Recent  technical  changes   in  library  operations  caused  some 
confusion  in  interpreting  the  library's  new  social  role.  The 
traditional  view  that   librarians  are  agents  of  culture  (Burke, 
1953)  and  missionaries  of  values   (Gardner,    1964)  was  considered 
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by  some  reformers  out  of  step  with  social  changes.   Yet  the 
requirements  of  change  are  ambivalent;   in  an  age  characterized  by 
specialization,   librarians  are  expected  to  act  not  only  as  gener- 
alists  but  also  as  humanists  to  compensate  for  the  impersonal, 
automated  library  in  an  age  of  mechanization,   and  as  individu- 
alists  in  an  age  of  conformity  (Harwell,  1960). 

others  see  Li  brary  as  a  system  for  assembl ing  records ,  for 
developing  and  disseminating  information  services,  which  are  open 
to  environmental   influences  and  human  interaction  (McMahon, 
1977);   or  as  an  information  system  generating,   collecting,  stor- 
ing,  manipulating,   and  delivering  data  and  objects  (Heiiiger, 
1971).   The  original  simple  mission  to  acquire  and  organize  books 
is  now  expanded  to  other  information  resources  not  found  within 
the  traditional  library. 

With  the  anticipated  disappearance  of  the  traditional  library 
by  the  year  2000,    few  institutions  will  act  as  passive  archives 
ot   printed  material.   The   focus  will  have  to  change  from  the 
physical   library  to  the  librarian  as  information  specialist,  free 
Irom  association  with  a  particular  building  or  collection. 
Nevertheless ,   the  library  will  always  retain  two  primary  func- 
tions:  as  a  repository  of  recorded  history,   and  as  a  communica- 
tion agent    (Oboler,    1976),   modified  by  a  changing  external 
environment.   Hence,    there   is  a  need  for  historical  perspectives 
in  understanding   these  changes   (Robson,  1976). 

furthermore,   the  library's  future  depends  entirely  on  public 
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demand  for  its  services.   Thus,    in  times  of  change,    'selling*  the 
library  mission  to  its  patrons  is  a  prerequisite  for  survival.  It 
can  be  accomplished  only  by  close  contact  with  library  users, 
through  better  service  and  intelligent  public  relations  programs. 

3.2.2  Evolving  Library  Objectives 

Library  objectives  always  closely  reflected  societal  and 
cultural  needs  of  the  period.   The  table  below  summarizes  the 
evolution  of  library  goals,   their  implementation,   and  the 
societal  reaction  to  them. 


Ob.iec  t  i  ves 

17-18  c. 

18-19  c. 

19-20  c. 

Goals 

To  read 

To  educate 

To  mediate 

Pol ic  ies 
regarding 
inform  at  ion 

Availability 

Usefulness 

Avai labi 1 ity 
&  Usefulness 
for  diversified 
purposes 

Ma.ior 

Activities 

Storage 

Internal 
organization 

Cooperation 
between 
1 ibraries 

Pub  L  ic 
react  ion 

Tole  ration 
of  library 

Acceptance 
of  library 

Participation 
in  activities 
of  library 

lj  i  b  rarv  '  s 
percept  ion 

Ornament 

Utility 

Tool 

FIG .   3-2:   The  Evolving  Objectives  of  the  Librarianship. 
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Ihe  overall  pattern  of  library  objectives  emerged  in  a  pre- 
modern  period  with  the  focus  on  physical  records,   books.  The 
scope  of  .1  ibrarianship  gradually  enlarged  into  an  educational 
and  medial ive  role   for  the  library  as  a  cultural  unit  serving 
society  as  a  whole. 

Jn  the  period  of  cultural  enlightenment,    library  involve- 
ment, in  the  affairs  of  its  community  began  with  emphasis  on 
the  value  of  reading  for  its  own  sake.    It  was  extended  to  the 
humanistic  notion  of  the  individual  patron's  self-improvement, 
which  would,    in  turn,    strengthen  the  general  will  of  the  society. 
The  library's  goal  was  to  encourage  reading,   especially  of  'good' 
books . 

Changes   in  library  technology  reflected  the  philosophy 
ot   the  industrial  revolution  based  on  the  faith  in  science  and 
technology.   A  continuous  focus  on  reading  as  a  cure  for  social 
maladies  was  reaffirmed,   based  on  a  belief  that  all  social  prob- 
lems were  caused  by  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature.   The  library 
was  expected  to  educate   its  patrons  by  selecting  books  best 
suited  to  their  needs. 

Contemporary  preoccupation  with  multiculturalism  in 
democratic  systems  explains  library,  relativism  in  both  its 
politics  and  philosophy.    It  calls  for  a  complete  involvement  of 
Library  as  a  social   institution  in  the  affairs  of  the  society  to 
assist   in  minimizing  ensuing  conflicts  between  group  interests. 
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The  library  is  expected  to  mediate  between  the  often-conflicting 
needs  of  different  groups  within  the  society,   by  balancing  its 
collection  so  that  opposite  views  ol   issues  of  interest  to  its 
patrons  are  available  to  them,    I.  Fig  ,3-3] 

Library  patrons'   pressures  on  the  library  take  the  form  of 
threefold  requests:    (1)   for  service,   to  provide  requested 
material   (patron  knows  what  he/she  wants),    (2j   for  education,  by 
providing   instruction  to  identify  material  on  a  specific  subject 
(patron  wants  to  know  what  record  he/she  should  consult),   and  (3) 
for  arbitration,   asking  the  librarian  to  select  among  alternative 
ma  terials. 

The   library  as  a  social   institution  cannot  ignore  or  succumb 
to  any  single  public  interest  pressure,   but  response  to  such 
pressure*    in  and  of   itself,    is     a  sine  qua  non  of  library  exist- 
ence,   it  has  to  be  incorporated  in  any  library  theory.   Its  prac- 
tical application  implies  an  active  participation  in  the  affairs 
of    i  ts  community,   not  only  in  response  to  pressures,   but  also  in 
imposing  on  society  its  own  pressures  for  resources  and  rights 
for  serving,   educating,   and  mediating  public  interests  of  the 
soc iety , 

On  the  premise  that  knowledge  is  power,   some  librarians  argue 
for  a   library  role  as  an  agent  of  change,   aggressively  imposing 
the   library's  preferred   ideology  on  the  community  by  manipulating 
library  resources  toward  that  end.   Recent  attempts  in  this  direc- 
tion have  failed,   and  will  probably  continue  to  fail  until  the 
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society  develops  a  consensus  on  a  desirable  information  ideology 
The  philosophical,  question   is  how  to  verify  the  value  of  the 
change  before   it  takes  place. 

A  corresponding   focus   in  library  philosophy  is  reflected  in 
the  metal ibrary  model  which  identifies  the  main  dimensions  in 
interpreting*  the   library  intellectual  environment:    (a)   the  proce 
dura]   approach  reflects  the  heritage  of  the  age  when  science  was 
preoccupied  with   improving  the  physical  aspects  of  human  condi- 
tions;   ib)   the  contextual  approach  stresses  the  problem-solving 
methods  reflected   in  the  contemporary  philosophy  of  relativism; 
and   (c)   the  conceptual   approach,   developed  in  the  historical 
period  of  great  optimism  and   faith   in  human  potentialities, 
iociisfs  on   integrating  library  activities  with  the  needs  of  its 
environment.    By   interrelating'  the  above  three  approaches,  the 
library  can   fulfill    its  basic  function  of  providing  a  proper 
inteJJectual  environment   for  the  total  community  of   its  users. 

Hence  the  philosophy  of  1 ibrarianship  emerges   from  the 
General   philosophy,    as  a  unique  expression  of  intellectual 
environment   developed  specifically  for  an  individual  library 
patron's   independent   interpretation  of  reality  through  recorded 
know  ledge. 

.$.3     Library  Science 

In  his  essay  on  the  origin  of  Greek  science,   B.  Farrington 
reminds  us  that  science  started   in  prehistoric   times  as  a  result 
ol    efforts  to  master  the  environment.    It   Mhas   its  origin 
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jn  techniques,    in  arts  and  crafts   .    .    .    its  source   is  experience, 
its  aims  practical,    its  only  test   IwasJ   that  it  works."4  This 
empirical   and   fragmentary  knowledge  was  synthesized  into  a  theory 
hv  early  Greeks,   making  science   "a  logically  coherent  body  of 
knowledge  deduced  from  a  limited  number  of  princ iples • "5   But  the 
main  unifving  characteristic  of  science   is   its  affinity  with  the 
ruHure   in  which   it   is  developing.    "There   is  no  such  thing  as 
science   in  vacuo.    There   is  only  the  science  of  a  particular 
societv  at  a  particular  place  and  time*"6 

The  origin  of   science   is  traced  to  pattern  seeking.  Patterns 
are  "any  sequence  or  arrangement  of  events   in  time  or  any  set  of 
phenomena   in  space   so  ordered  as  to  be  distinguishable   from,  or 
comparable   to,    any  other  sequence,   arrangement  or  set,"7  For 

I 

example,    1  he  pattern   in  astronomy  is  a  pattern  of  night  and  day,  j 

in  physics,    Newton's  pattern   is  mutual   relations  of  physical  I 

I 

bodies;  in  biology,  Mendel's  theory  of  heredity  is  pattern-  I 
driven,   and   in   1 i brar i ansh ip ,    'difficult  reading'    implies  a  dif- 

i 

fieullv   in  reconciling  patterns  between  text  and  the  reader. 

Library  science   is  often  defined  as  a  theory  of  library  prac-  j 
t  ices.    With  the   increased  complexity  of  library  operations  a  need  j 
emerged  lor  a  theory  to  guide  these  operations.    Librarianship  is  1 
considered    'scientific'   both  as  a  method  and  as  a  subject  domain. 
A  constantly  changing   library  environment  modified  the  technology 
of    its  operations.    Library  science  emerged  from  the  accumulation 
of  techniques,    by  responding   to  the  social   need  to  codify  its 
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processes.   Hence  library  science  is  here  identified  with  the 
changing  technology. 

0 ,   H.    Kawski   argues  that   in  order  to  know,   we  structure.  For 
the  medieval   scholar  the  logical   order   *  imposed  from  without'  had 
become   the  property  of  the  system,    reflecting  coherence  and 
interdependence  among  different  disciplines.   The  objectives  of  a 
scientific  discipline  are  expressed   in   its  definition,   which,  in 
turn,    influences  new   inquiry  within  that  definition.   V/e  cannot 
arbitrarily  decide  where  and  how  to  delimit  a  field   ( Rawski , 
I  H  7  ;<  >  . 

Library  science,   as  a  science,    is  conceived  as  a  conscious 
collect  ion  or  acquisition  of  data   interpreted  by  means  of  defim- 
I  ion,   analysis,   and  classification   (Mukherjee,    1966  ).   More  spe- 
cifically,   it  is  a  systematic  study  of  relationships  between  bib- 
liographic and   informational  aspects  of  knowledge,   expressed  in 
principles  and   laws  that  govern  observable  patterns. 

A . J .  1    Its  Or ig  ins 

In  the  beginning,  the  library  was  both  a  passive  storehouse 
and  an  active  publishing  institution.  Each  function  required 
technical  'know-how'  and  instruction.  The  Assurbanipal  Library 
employed  scribes  and  scholars  to  edit,  revise,  and  copy  texts. 
Medieval  monasteries  kept  scholarship  and  books  alive  in  librar- 
ies and  scriptoria  throughout  the  Dark  Ages.  Abbot  Theodore  of 
Stadium  set    up  regulations   for  the  operation  of  scriptoria, 
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Cassiodorus  established  the  first  separate  scriptorium  in 
Calabria   (Vivarium)   and  wrote  the  often-replicated  rules  for  the 
monastery  and   its  library,* 

The  very  close  connection  between  libraries  and  book  productio 
ended  with  the   invention  of  movable  type.   From  then  on,  the 
library's  major  contribution  to  the  book  industry  was  the  biblio 
graphic  control   of  published  material   by  producing  printed 
catalogs  and  booklists,   microfilming  newspapers,   and  collecting 
recorded  music  and  videotapes.   With  a  new  technology,  however, 
librarians  may  be   back  to  doing  some   form  of  publishing  work: 
scanning  documents   into  electronic  format  both  for  preservation 
and    t'or  dissemination  purposes. 


>U3.Z    Its  Scientific  Character 

The  scientific  method  defines  necessary  procedures   in  the 
process  of  formulating  relations.   Librarians,   similarly  to  any 
other  scientists,   collect  and  interpret  data   in  terms  of  their 
relevance,   arrange  and  classify  them  within  a  selected  system, 
and  verify  the  results   in  actual   library  practice. 

Bibliography,   classification,   cataloging  and  reading  are  the 
lour   traditional   subject  matters  of   library  science.   They  include 
processing,    preserving,   and  storing  carriers  of  information; 
selection  and  organization  of  resources;   content  analysis, 
indexing,    retrieval,    and  bibliography.    Librar ianship  studies  the 
dissemination  of  the  content  of  library  collections  to  its 
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patrons   through  direct  circulation,   through  indirect  loans,  and 
ihroush  net, work  sharing  of  resources.   Finally,   library  science 
focuses  on  the  management  of   library  operations  that  include 
issues  relating  to  the  physical  plant,   staff  administration, 
political   environment,   and  resources   (budget,  etc.). 

The   beginnings  of  the  development  of  modern  library  science 
can  be  traced  to  1627  and  Naude*'  s  writings  on  the  management  of 
library  collections,    initially,   the  focus  on  the  emerging  science 
was  not  on  the  discipline   itself,    but  on  the  library.   Naude"  in 
his     Avis  pour  dresser  une  bibliotheque  (1627),   the  first 
textbook  on    Library  management,   discussed     practical  aspects  of 
library  organization,    such  as  convenience  of  use,   hospitality  and 
I  ho  simplicity  of   library  operations   rather  than  their 
phi  I  o  so  p h  i  c  a  1.  rationale. 

\i  nude"  was  also  the   first  writer  to  recognize  the  librarian  as 
rt   specialist,   in  handling  sources  of   information.   His  view  rein- 
forced  the   then-accepted  role  of   librarians  as  scholars  and  book- 
men,   It  was  not  until   the  nineteenth  century,   when  librarians 
like  Martin  Schrettinger  began  talking  about  the  discipline  of 
library  science,    focusing  primarily     on  the  history  of  books 
(  H  .   A  .    Kbert  )  -tJ 

The   first  known   library  course  was  offered  in  1886  by  Karl 
Dziatzko  at  the  University  of  Gottingen.   Library  science  was  then 
considered  an  auxiliary  discipline   (paleography),   preparing  stu- 
dents lor  scholarly  libraries   (Hessel,    1955).     The  first  library 
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school    in  the  United  States  was  introduced  in  1887  by  M.   Dewey  at 
Columbia  University;    it   focused  on  public  library  practices  such 
as   I  t  line,    shelving,   and  handwriting.    In  1927  the  Graduate 
Library  School  at  Chicago   (GLS)    introduced  its  own  sociological 
Iramework,   with  some  probing   into  the  philosophy  of  librar- 
lanship.    J  t:  was  the   first   library  school  to  offer  a  Ph.D. 
program.   On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,   British  systems 
offered  a  program  that  compromised  between  the  practical  and 
sr  ho 1 ar L  y  approaches  » 

The  major  dimensions  of  library  science  are  scientific, 
sociological ,   psychological,   and  applied   (Butler,    1933),  involved 
in  co  I  J  eel;  ion,    organization,    and   supply  of  intellectual 
resources,    regardless  of  physical    form  or  purpose   (Shaw,  1967). 
Ortega  y  Oasset   (1961)    identified   three  stages   in  the  development 
o!    the  discipline:    (1)    in  the  Middle  Ages,   the  socialization  of 
the  book  resulted   in  the  expansion  of   its  production  and  acquis!- 
Men,    (2)    in  the  nineteenth  century,   with  a  wider  acceptance  of 
the   hook,    the   library  was  recognized  as  a  public  function,  and 
(  :H  )   after  J9:M   the  book  became  central,    living  function  of  the 
lihrarv.   This  was  accompanied  by  the  change  of  the  name  of 
'library  Economy '    to   'Library  Science,  '    the  term  which  today 
stands   for   library  technology  or  engineering.   The  theoretical 
orientation  shifted   from  scholarship  to  technological  interest, 
weakening   the   public    image  of   librarians   LA.    Khurshid,    1 9  7  6  J  . 
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•<..<..<     Hi  bJ  iographic  Aspects  of  Library  Science 

I'he  bibliography  developed  as  a  tool  to  locate  needed 
intonation  raPid.lv  and  accurately.   At  first,   its  scope  was 
Nnnled   l.o  the  records  available   in  a  specific  library,    later  it 
ex  I  ended   to   library  networks. 

H.e  development    of  bibliography  parallels  the  emergence  of 
l.brarv  .nence  described  above.    It  began  by  providing  statisti- 

data  about   publishing  activities.   During  the   fifteenth  to 
s.xtr>enth     centuries,    the   bibliography  was  enumerative,   with  bib- 
notfraphir   scholarship  concentrating  on  the  history  of  pub- 

"at  ions.    In   the  e.ghteenth  century  it  developed   into  a  science 
nt   paleography,   deciphering  ancient  manuscripts.    In  the  nine- 
U"nUl  CentUrV  blhilo^aphy  became  a  science  of  the  book  in  all 
Hs   forms,   covering     classification  of  knowledge  and  books  and 
identify im,  library  science  with  bibliography  and  book  produc- 
>«on.    ,„   VJIU   bibliography  returned  to  its  original   role:  compil- 
ing  H»t.H  of  books  and  tracing  their  creation,   purpose  and  dis- 
»  rib. H  ion   II..    M  ,    Malcles,    1  961  j  . 

Todav,    bibliography  includes  the  history,   physical  descrip- 
tor.,  "onpar.son,   and  classification  of  information-related 
records   (Print  and  nor.print,.    initiated  as  an  enumerative  biblio- 
graphy  in  antiquity,    it  evolved   into  descriptive  classification 
(e.g..    Dewey's  system),    analytical    bibliography  (e.g., 
Ranganalhan's  Colon  Classification,    1963),   applied  theory  of  bib- 
Ho«raphir  organization,   and  subject  specialization  reflecting 
•he  specific  needs  of  different  institutions. 
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II    i«   -portant   not.  to  confuse  a  descriptive  bibliography  with 
«  catalog.   A  bibliography  compares  each  like  object  as  a  sepa- 
rate entity,   while  a  catalog  of  a  collection  compares  individual 
H-.ems  as  part  of  an  assembly  of  records,    from  one  source  only. 

The  roles  of  bibliographers  and  historians  are  closely 
related.   As  noted  by  M .   A.   McCori.son   (1984),   the  historian  is 
concerned  with  the  content  and  the  meaning  of  the  recorded  evi- 
'«eiu.r>,   while  the  bibliographer  takes  the  same  evidence  and  inter- 
nets  Us    nnpact  on  readers'   perceptions  of  the  content  and  its 
meaning.    The  historian   focuses  on  the  annotated  bibliography, 
w.lh  no  regard   for   its  physical   format;    the  bibliographer 
,,,,pV,dM  "  »,h"8ic«l  description  and  the  content  of  the  source.  A 
b. biographer's   task   is  to  explain  to  the  potential  user  the  sig- 
n.lM.ance  or  a  particular  publication,   thus  bridging  the  gap 

,mtWW"   lii,Mrians  atld  historians.   To  quote  Goethe,  "without 
libraries   there  would   be  no  history."1" 

-!  •;<.!  Classification  and  Cataloging 

The  bibliographic,   cataloging,  and  classi f icatory  functions  of 
l.brary  science  are  closely  interrelated.   A  need  for  improved 
access   to  the  collection  resulted   in   the  emergence  of  library 
<ntalo*s   I  All  700),   and  the  increased  subject  matter  of  the 
records  prompted  development  of  classification  and  the  use  of 
classification  symbols.   The  first  known  classification  dates  back 
»o  -Mi  2H1      in  china.   Modern  classification  began  with  Cas- 
*iodorus   in  AD  550,   and  with  Roger  Bacon  in  1266.   Francis  Bacon's 
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nuu-t   nf  Human  Lnrnin*,   published  in   1623,    influenced  several 
modern  classification  systems. 

'o  Massifv  means   bo  arrange  objects   into  groups  according  to 
common  characteristics,   leading  to  a  class i fi catory  science.  The 
essence  of  a, I    classification  systems   is  to   indicate  all  subjects 
referenced    in  any  given  document,   and  to  identify  all  documents 
interred   to  a   given  subject. 

Subject,  classification  aims  at  dividing  total   knowledge  into 
subcategories;   a    'classed  catalog'   consists  of  subjects  listed 
alphabetically.   Additional  alphabetical  classification  by  author 
was   ml  reduced   to  accommodate  changing  subjects. 

<">«H    the   nineteenth  century,    library  classification  followed 
<•  I  ass  in  cat  .on  of  contemporary  philosophy.   The  eighteenth 
-ulury  was  an  age  of  systemat  i  .at  ion ;    in  the  natural  sciences 
w.rio..H  speces  were  arranged   into  classes  by  mutually  shared 
characteristics,   and  newly  discovered  objects  were  described  in 
t.'-ms  of   these  c  lasses.   After  the  nineteenth  century,  knowledge 
u«h  divided    into   levels,   and  each   Level    into  topics,    listed  in 
•some  order   („.    J.    Foskett  ,    1964).   Contemporary  classifications 
lo'M.s   less  on   formal    logic  and  more  on  anticipated  use  of 
material,    as  opposed   to  a  previous  metaphysical   approach   (M.  F. 
fc",t«.r,    1»H8)M       Yet,   classification  invoJves  a  practical  ques_ 
• -on:    "by  what   principje   shouJd  books  be  physically  placed  rela- 
tive   lo  one  another   in   linear  continuity  upon  shelves?"  This  then 
.»     transformed   .    .    .    :„to  a  rather  sophisticated  metaphysical 
Problem   .    .    .    Mnvoiving)   both  an  elaborate  theory  of  reality  and 
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t.hoorv  o  f  knowl  edge ,  " 1  * 

tol lowing  this  pri  nc  i  u  I.e ,   Ii.   E.   (Jraziano  analyzed  the 
iullwence  or  Hegelian  philosophy  of  reality  on  modern  clas- 
m  I  icatorv  schema.   He  concLiided  that  Harris  and  Dewey  systems  are 
both  Dnsod  on  the  Hegelian  logic  of  dialectical   forms  of  knowl- 
edge and   real.  it.  v,   and  onLy  superficially  relate  to  Francis 
haeon's   Classification  of  KnovJrdife  into  Memory^    Imagination  and 
t:t\<ison  and    its  subdivisions. 

t i ra \  anno  writes,    "The   forms  of  knowledge ,   analytic  and 
svnthM.ic.    are   identical   with  the  forms  of  objective  reality 
,    .    .    but    the  dialectical    forms  of  knowledge  always  move   in  oppo- 
sition  to   their  corresponding  dialectical    forms  of  reality. 
Knowledge*    «.«  synthetic,   can  only  apprehend  the  universe   in  its 
r  I  i \ e  rs  i  t y .   Conversely,    knowledge  as  analytic  can  only  understand 
a  s vn I  hes i  x.od  universe.  1,1,1 

\\  i  n  l  o  r  divided  classification  of   library  material   into  three 
{>'  roups  . 

{))   Deductive  classification  goes  from  general  to  specific 
subjects i    such  as  Dewey's  deductive  classification  system.  Stiles 
proposed  to  decrease  specificity   in  the  classification  of  library 
material,   winch  would  lead  to  the   increased  probability  of  its 
retrieval*   arguing   that  the  more  specific  the  subject,   the  less 
frequently   it    occurs.   However,   this   is  more  true  of  books  than 
documents*,    since  most  periodical  articles  are  on  specific  sub- 
ject s  . 
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(2)    Inductive  classification   is  based  on  generalized  princi- 
ples.  Kangana  than '  a  classification  consists  of  intuitive  princi- 
ple rnferiMn^  to  absolute  categories.    Facet  classification 
arranges  phenomena  by  homogeneous  categories   (facets);  within 
each  main  class,    facets  are  arranged  by  personality  (product), 
mat  lor   (raw  material.  ),   energy   (processing  operations),  space 
Ideographical    subdivisions),   and  time   (chronological  subdivi- 
sion).   The*  categories  are  arranged   in  some  sequence  with  nota- 
t  ions  a  I  lowing   for  combining  items  from  different  facets.  This 
arrangement    reflects  the  actual   reader's  approach  to  library 
mai er  i  a  I  , 

(J)    Pragma  L  i  c  classification,    such  as  Library  of  Congress  clas- 
si  l  icai  i on,   adjusts  to  changing   the  paradigm  of  knowledge,  For 
example;,    Viokery's  categories  are  based  on  explicit  analysis  of 
subjects.   Hi^  method  consists  of   (a)  examination  of  literature  to 
enumerate  subjects*  o  1"  each  article   (e.g.,    substances,  products, 
parts  etc.);    (b)   arrangement  of  these  subjects  as  categories  in 
order  of    importance  to   the  subject   (facets);    and   (c)  enumeration 
of    individual    items   in  the  content  of  the   Facets   (Winter,  1988). 

Ward   focused  on  two  philosophical,   issues  related  to  clas- 
sitioation   theory.   The   first  was  a  metaphysical   issue  of  the  kind 
o I    rea I  i t  v  of   the  objects  c 1  ass  1  tied ,    their  status  as  real  or 
I ict  ion.   The  second   issue  related  to  the  epistemological  nature 
ol    the  definitions  of  the  concepts  that  denote  the  classified 
objects.   Thus   these  questions  arise:    "Are  we  to  understand 
definitions  as  assertions  which  give  descriptions  of  objects?  Or 
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should  wo  take  definitions  as   imperatives  which  prescribe  rather 
t  h«n  desc  p  i  be   I  ingu  1st  ic  pract.  ices?"14 

\.    Broad  f  i  el  d  pointed  to  the  ma.ior  issue   in  classification 
that,   direct  iy  relates  to  the   interpretation  of  reality,  discussed 
later    in   this  book.    "The  problem  of  the  theory  of  classification 
is   I.  hat:   of  discovering  tne   logical  bases  of  the  various  kinds  of 
kinds,    of    which  some  are  known  a   priori  f   while  the  knowledge  of 
others    is  changeable  according  to  the  results  of  research.  One 
st<-«p   towards  a  clearer  understanding   is  made  when  we  distinguish 
between   the  characters  of  things  and  the  things  whose  characters 
i  hf-v   nro.  '    J  :>      As  he  noted,   the  characters  of  the  things  are 
^asilv   confused  with   the  things   they  characterized. 

.  *       hi  hran  ansh i p 

i he  suffix    '-ship'  in  any  word  denotes  a  condition,   an  office, 

'»r  a   profession;    thus  it  defines  1 i brarianship  as  an  office, 

duties,    or  profession  |Gates,  1976]. 

>.  i. I    Gradual  Development 

Mhrarianship  as  a  profession  was   formally  launched  at  the 
I irst    national    library  conference  on  October  6,    1876,  in 
Phi  lade! ph i a .    In   that  year  the  American  Library  Association  was 
m  rt>an  i  xed ,    the   Library  Bureau  of  ALA  was  established,   and  the 
I  »rst.   official,   survey  of  public   libraries  was   included   in  the 
/  .  S.    Hurcnii  of  Education  Special   Report. 1 6 
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HisforieaU.v,   professional  controls  of  library  aotivities 

d-veloped  gradual  Iv.   Prior  to   1H7K     n  , 

rior  to  1076,   the  place  of  the  librarian  in 

-cot,   and  „.  control  over  his  activities  varied.   In  annuity 
M.e   librae, an  was  a  me„ber  of  a  privileged  group,   an  educated 

"  "»""»««i.t.   and  subject  specialist  serving  as 
-v..or   to  .ho,,   in  power.    l„  the  Middle  Ages,   librarians  fell 
°*?r°™™*  the  purely  technical  worK  of  scribes  and 
oopviata.   The  social  mission  of   1 ibrarianship  emerged  in  l876  and 
changed  »«,,„  status  of  llbrariana.  The  ^  ^  ^ 

""'.Hied  by  an   introduction  of  technology  speciflcaUy  designed 
lor   Ubrary  processing  of  graphic   records,   thus  separating 
'.—'ions   fro™  other  professions  as  a  unioue  group  (Thompson, 
'>«<!.   Professional   library  organisations  strengthened  the  status 

'  Hy  certifying  membership   in  a  group  based  on 

specific  educational  standards. 

'' "  4  '  2  Ma  ""'  ''hanges   in  Library  Functions 
Before  the   introduction  of  the  IjDlift 

librarians  were  exclusively   interested   in  the  content  of  books.  A 
-.ior  ah,  ft  began  ,„  the  l«th  century,    following  a  change  fro*  a 
-Lena,   and   individual   to  a  collective  philosophy;  individual 
consciousness  was  gradually  replaced  by  group  consciousness, 
<—.«, „g   >, -awareness'   attitude  to  one  of   •  „e-awareness  ■  |P. 
hars.ed,    , P54 I .  .  .   This  shift  marks  the  beginning  cf  modern 
1  i  brar  ianshi  p. 
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T°**y-   ''ib™S"^  «•  «•»  as  a  professional  „r8ani2atlon 
"«t  .roc...  and  rMllltttM  accesa  to  and  of  information 

Koehen,   lwm,   provlde=  of  oommunication  betueen 

«»«.«.«.  ,M  people   „,„e,  and  KiiMM  different 

~   -MUU..  .-on,  records  and  users  requires,   in  addiUon 

"""""""nicalion,    the  ability  to  abstract  th.  f 

aostiact  the  formal  properties 

-  -oumenu  from  their  contents  .  .  .  the  lnterpretatlo„  „f  ^ 
~,  at   the   record         secondary  to  the  organisation  o,  bodies 

01    rword.  bv   for„l  characteristics."  As  -  di,   .  ,. 

a  discipline, 

'•'t>r*rianship  cannot  he  fully  exr>l*in^   •  , 

X  exPJ-aJned  xn  terms  of   itself  alone 

— r,,  lm„  it  u  defined  as  a  proce=s  sooui 

'-She,,,    ISM1   and,    especuUy    ln   p„bUc   Ubrarlanshtpj    ^  a 
-oca)    ins. itutton  transmitting  culture   (Martin,    ,  937).  1. 

««  ot  Confess   in  the  Unite,  states  and  the  British 

"  K"aU"d  .««nific„tl,  to  the  popularisation 

<"    th.  h„o,t,    it.  oontent,   and  the  Ubrary  profess.o^   ^  ^ 

Lbrar.ea  Provided   limited  public  access  to  records, 

emplnved  scholars  to  organize  the  collections     a  , 

collections,   developed  public 
rflt.nl  o*K  and  cataloging  rules     *r,H  u 

sing  rules,   and  became  legal  depositories  of 

books  published  In  their  countries." 

The  emergence  of  public  libraries  foUowed.  Special  services 
— <•  offered  on  both  continents  by  providing,  for  example,  „„ 
•ormats  such  as  booas   for  the  blind  BralUe,  as 

— ,herg  of  the  blind,.  „lth  bis  raised  dots,,  talaing  books, 
nnd  v.deo  bo....   rh.  more  reoent  conoept  of  network  ^^^^  ^ 

-source  sharing  faoUitated  by  online  processing,  reference, 
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and   retrieval   of  materia] . 

;< .  I  .  M  Different  Views  of  Librarianship 

Approaches  to  a  profession  in  general  are  expressed  by  three 
different  theories:    (a)   the   'trait  theory'   considers  a  profession 
as  an  occupation  with  certain   identified  characteristics;    (b)  the 

lunctjonal    theory'    defines  the  profession  as  a  process;    and  (c) 
the    'political    theory'    considers  a  profession  as  a  control  factor 
iti   I;  he  society   (Winter,  1988). 

KuUer  (1951)  distinguished  three  corresponding  phases  in 
librarianship:   awareness  of  scholarship  and  responsibility  of  the 
librarian  as  a  bookman  in  the  1850s,   preoccupation  with  technical 
issues   in   the   1870s,    and  self-consciousness,   awareness  of  social 
concerns,   and  culturaJ    environment   in   the   1920s.    Butler's  and  his 
colleagues'   contributions  at  the  University  of  Chicago  Graduate 
Library  School,    led  to  the  emergence  of  a  philosophy  of  librar- 
i  .'i  nsh  i  p  . 

Functionally,    librarianship  is  defined  as  "that  branch  of 
learning  which  has   to  do  with   the  recognition,    collection,  organ- 
iKtflioti,   preservation,   and  utilization  of  graphic  and  printed 
records.""   And   in   the  case  of  a  university  library,    its  primary 
fund  ion    is   "to  secure,    make  available,   and  conserve  the 
materials  of   research  needed  by  members  of   the   faculties  and 
graduate  students."22 

Historically,  librarianship  is  closely  related  to  scholar- 
ship in  its  pursuit  and  control  of  knowledge  records,  requiring 
bibliographic  training  and  skill  to  organize  and  service  written 
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records   (Bav,  19411 

bchoUrshxp  itseU  i.  a  aysteB  „f  ideas, 
'   '""0r'"'  •  abrary  acnolarship 

Patro„  and  his  sooial  group 

'  a"'S  fOCUS  '»  »">»'*«.Mp.  ismoreonthe 

—   —..re.  aad  ed„cation,   than  on 
•Philosophy  of  librarianship). 

'  *    8'   Thompson   (1931)   objected  to  *i,  » 

uected  to  the  'unrestrained' 

-f.«  and   reseal.ch  orie„tation  ^  ueatening  ^ 

-  Oanecn  ,1834)  Pleaded  for  the  „ 

-*>   — ...   ar0„in8  that  scienoe  acquiaUion  ^ 

"-r  ,escript,ion  and  eitpJanatton!  „hUe  phuosophy  ia 

1    hu i poses,   and  meaning  of 

i;'::;;rip-AiLho,,gh  au"riters  — -  -  - —  — 

°"s:  :me  —  —  role,  such  as  aerving  readers 

onl>   when   they  asked   for  helo  ^ 

help,   others  wanted  an  aggressive 
approach.    The    lack  of  phiiOSOphy  affected  fh 

7  attected  the  sociological  foun- 
"t,0n  °f    Jlb^rianshiP   (Khurshid,   1  976). 

J.   Thompson   (1977)  defined  tka  iu 

defined  the  library  profession  in  terms  of 
his  seventeen    'princinl-o    >  H^ 

ncaplea,     dascussed  in  the  previous  chapter. 

'  hey   ,nc  hided   library  dependence  on  society  it. 

society,    its  unique  monopoly 
-  ~va,.,„„  and  maintenanoe  „f  acceas  ^  au  ^ 

e"""""  i0r'"'   r°,e  i0  ad  '—  >  —  factions  to  Mlt„ral 
-,ro,,»e„ts;   a„d  0™,c  »a„aSe,e„t  of  libraries     by  pr(>fea_ 


s tonal  librarians. 
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B.    \> .   McCnin  described  the  characteristics  of  iibrarianship  in 
t'-»rms  of   its    '  idol  s  '   of  prejudice,   error,   and  misunderstanding 
iMoi'run,    1946).    S,    Rothstein  added     its  ethos:   values  of  reading, 
taste,    intellectual    freedom  and  professional   skills  (Rothstein, 
I  HH8  )  . 

Kaser  proposed  an   anthropocent r i c  view  of    ' Bibl iothecalhood . 1 
As  the    I ibrarv's  stewards,    librarians  are  responsible  for 
preserving,   organizing,   and  disseminating  the  humanistic  message. 
"Unless  we  do  our  work  well   as  librarians,   we  could  bring  about 
I  ho  destruction  cf  our  society  as  the  Mayan  priesthood  may  have 
done   in  Yucatan »"^J 

Harris  criticizes  the  adaptation  of  pluralistic  paradigms  in 
Iibrarianship,    which  portrays  the  profession   "as  apolitical  ser- 
vants of   the    'people*.    ♦    .   completely  neutral   on  social,  eco- 
nomic,  and  political   questions         a  passive   'mirror*   of  societal 
interests   and   values."   LA   This,    according   to  Harris,    leads  to 
technically   sophisticated  but  also  trivial   research  in  Iibrar- 
ianship,   research  which  "has  dictated  long  and  broad  structured 
silences   relative   to   the  ways   in  which  social,   economic,  and 
cultural    power  relations  shape   the  nature  and  extent  of  library 
service   in  America."  l^ 

In  his  own  theory  of  library  service   in  the  United  States, 
Harris   focuses  on  iibrarianship  as  a  consumer  of  culture,  rather 
than  a   producer  of   its  circulation:    "Libraries  are  marginal 
institutions  embedded   in  a  hierarchically  arranged  set  of 
institutions  designated  to  produce  and  reproduce  the  dominant 
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•Tf.et.ive  cuUure  in  print  form   .    .    .   with  soae  like  publishers 

—red  to  create  and  produce  cultural  products, 

and  others,    |  x  ke    Librarians,    limited  to  th*»  tr-         •  ■ 

.    j.  j. in x  Leo  lo  the  transmission  and 

reproduction  of  the  dominant  effective  culture."  « 

'n   .....  ».«.    library  reality  is  determined  by  the  political 
and  -onnm.e  powers  outside  the  discipline,   which   "determine  the 
nature  and  extent  cf  the  Knowledge  forms  we  accuire,  preserve, 

and  disseminate."         it  aUn 

it  also     challenges  the   'apolitical'  concep- 

"0n  °f  ,3brar>'   '    '    •   «"d  strips  the  library  of  the  ethical 

and   pohtlrai    innocence  attributed   to   it  by  the  pluralistic 
aocia  I    t  heori  sts  .  "  *  *> 


o 


Kthics  of  the  Profession 
•n  general,   professional  ethics  stresses  either  traditional, 
Hon  negative,    restrictions  imposed  on  a  discipline,  or 
,"M,",,,C  v,^int«.   advocating  positive  rights  and  freedoms  to 
oxnand  the  d,scipi,ne's  activities.   This  dichotomy  is  related  to 
•wo   lYPes  and   three  kinds  of  professional  autonomy.** 

The  two  types  of  authority  are   ,1,   normative,    based  on  shared 
-Hues,   and   m   structural,   based  on  legal  power  of  the  organisa- 
«■»'».    'he  three  kinds  of  autonomy  determining  the  values  and 
P.mcp.es  of  professional  conduct  are:    ,1,  practical/political, 
rz)  Philosophical/intellectual,   and   (3)  moral. 

In   the   past,    the  normative  authority  of   1 ibrarianship 
-fleeted   that  of   its  society;    its  structural   authority  was 
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severely  iimiled  by  imposition  of  society's  own  values,  affecting 
hot  h  t. tie  polit  ical  and  professional  autonomy.  Today,  most  library 
professional   work   is  coliegially  controlled. 

One  of  the  themes  of  this  book  is  the  articulation  of  the 
library's   philosophical  and  intellectual  authority,   which     may  in 
turn  strengthen   its  moral  authority  for  determining  the  biblio- 
graphic value  of  specific  information.30 

,  \  ,  r>     Read  i  n^ 

Promotion  of   reading   is  one  of   the  most  visible  educational 
activities  of    I  1  brarianship .   The   impact  of   reading  on  an  individ- 
ual   reader  and   its  relationship  to  reading  environment  are  the 
<*uh.n=»ct  of  the   sociology  and  psychology  of  reading.   The  now  well 
known  quest  ions   'who  reads  what,   why,   on  what   level  of  reading, 
Mnd  where  does  he  or  she  get   it   V   are  the  subjects  of  reading 
research.   The  major   issues   include  motivation,   use,    function  and 
values  of    reading.    "The  process  of  reading  effects  is  not  one-way 
f  ransf erence ,    from  hooks  to  readers,    but   ...    it  entails  a  re- 
.--H  i  ion,   rortain  elements   in  the  reader  responding  to  certain  ele- 
ments   i  n   1  lie   reading  to  produce  an  'effect'"31 

It    is    important   tor  librarians  to  know  the  kind  of  reading 
needed  and   how  to   facilitate   it,    by  assisting   in  the  process  and 
hv   providing  appropriate  reading  material.   Each  book  is  a 
specific   interpretation  of  reality  and  the  librarian's  assistance 
in   i t ^  selection   is  based  on  the  aggregate  understanding  of  book- 
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Trader  relationships   (MacLeish,    1972,    1976).   Library  leadership 
mi   promoting   reading   is  based  on  a  belief   in  readers'  receptivity 
to  thn  book's  content,   and  their  broad-mindedness   (Haines,  1938), 

Reading  research   in   1  i.bri">  rianship  "reveals  much  about  the 
basic-   nature  of  the  library  profession  and  the  social,  political, 
and  methodological   problems    librarians   face    .    .    ♦    for  example 
I  if  I   concerns  the   fundamental   question  of  whether  1  ibrarianship 
is   (or  should  be)     essentially  a  social  science,   an  art,   a  craft, 
or-  a   terhn  ique .     1    In  his  extensive  study  of  reading  research  in 
pre-194U    I  ibrarianship,    S.    Karetzky  pointed  to  the  significant 
?*f»  I  at  i  onsh  i  v  among   the  researchers'   philosophy  of  1  ibrar  iansh  ip  , 
their  use  of   research   data,    and   their   social   environment.  His 
research     adds  an   intellectual  and  philosophical  dimension  to 
I  t  h  ra  rianship.   According   to  Karetzky,    the  basic   functions  of 
reading  are:    (a)   to  learn  about  known  reality   (i.e.,    reading  for 
information),     t   lb)   to  escape   incompletely  known  reality  (either 
as  a  metaphysical   search   for  knowledge,   or  as  a  recreational 
activity). 

People  vary  cons ide ra bl y   in  what  motivates  them  to  read.  Some 
re.d   tor  aesthetic  purposes,    to  appreciate  somebody  else's  inter- 
pret al ion  of   reality,   whether   imaginative  or  empirical.  Devo- 
tional   reading   is  motivated  by  spiritual,   emotional  .needs,  while 
cultural    reading  aims  at  enhancement  of  one 5 s  status,    or  as  a 
5oal    in   itself   (Mukherjee,    1966).   So-called   'good  reading'  always 
reflects   the  personal   needs  and  taste  of  the  reader. 
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>.vo,  .r  re.,d,„g  and  tlM  librarian,3  assistance  to  readers 
persons  dPvelopment  throuRh  readins        determined  ^ 

'  he    H„.1M>llt   be,„een   t„.   book,8   formaf   ^  sub  .ect  ^^^^ 
'""I  the  rider's  interest  »nd  background. 

t«o  metaphors  concerns,  readtng  were  used   in   19th  centurv 

««o-    l»«7,.    U,  The   'reading  as  a  ladder, 
••—or  suggests  that  books  can  be  ohjectiyely  ranked  c„  a  ,cal, 
-   »'h,  fro.  ,ow  to  high.   and   it  la  the  d„ty  of  ^ 

«'-b  the  reading  Jadder.   This  approach  repudiated  fiction  and 
rend.ng   for  pleasure  as   inferior  to  f-h„ 

■tenor  to  the  reading  of  nonfiction,  or 
"  —  t,o„.   m  ,he  ,readjng  as  eating,  metaphor  showi  ^ 

»'   -ontent  of  a  boob   Uathln,   that  _  ^  ^ 

Hl1    have  Predictable  eftWts  ™ 

ei  rects  on  a  reader. 

•""t.o»   in   the  2Uth  century  suggests  that  the 
o,    fading  as  Jaddat.  and  „  eaMl)g.  _ 

"  P"°Ple  *-t  reading  for  lntoMtlm 

""""  '«  -»<».l  experience.    Vet   it  is  the 

"'her  than  the  way  individual   book,  are  read     hh   ,  u 

are  read,   that  ought  to  be 

"I   or, many  concern  to  the  librarian. 

Both  metaphors  proyided  a  rationale  for  expanding  library 
-"<■>'••    to  proy.de  assistance  and  access  to  collections 
'■h—  •  -d  to  include  intermediary  seryice  between 

'"-  -on. en.   of  the  book  and  the  reader's  needs. 
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In  the  past,   many  writers  commented  on  the   importance  to  the 
library  of   reading,   Jefferson  argued  that  reading  provides  for 
^  I  f -<*dueat ion,    freedom,   equality,   and  achievement .   To  Butler, 
fi\ili55eri  man  writes  books   for  two  reasons:   to  express  his  feel- 
i  rnV'  or  to   record   information;    and  he  reads  works  of  others  "for 
the  emotional    experience  or  to  acquire  information*"33  Bostwick, 
I'ut  nay,   and  Richardson  see  librarians  as  agents  of  the  book. 
Macbeish   feels   that  the  book   is  not  merely  a  physical  but  also  an 
intel  I  ee  tua J    object.    It  contains  reports   relative  to  the  mystery 
ot    existence  and   the  reporters*    interpretations  of   it,   and  it 
oilers  material    for  synthesis  of  universal   life  experiences, 
expressing  reality   beyond   the   self.   The   library  provides  access 
to  sur-h  experiences   (MacLeish,    1972).   To  Powell   (1954  ),    the  good 
book    is  a    'teacher  par  excellence. 

Inlormation  Science 

Information  science  evolved   from  the  earlier  movement  of 
document a  I l sm .   Shaw,   Taube,   and  Shera,    the  three  early  proponents 
ol    the  movement,   agreed  that  a  documental i st  differed   from  a 
librarian   in  two  ways,    by  providing  greater  intensity  of  search 
and  bv  better  subject  knowledge   (Mohrhardt,  1964). 

basic  questions  asked  by  information  scientists  are:   What  is 
the    information  wanted   for?     What   is  the  meaning  that  must  be 
extracted   from   if?     What  knowledge   is  required   for  effective  and 
competent   action?    These  questions  represent  a  major  shift  from 
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the  traditional    locus  on  the  generic  book  content  to  the  more 
t{onor«|   concept  of   information  as  a  structure  of  any  text 
(  He  I  k  i  n  ,    I  9  7  H  )  . 

Definitions  of  information  and  information  science  vary  and 
are  d i scussed  in  more  detail  later  in  this  book.  To  illustrate 
I  heir  varietv,    here  are  some  examples, 

i  <*j  )  on    i  ri  forma  t.  \  on  . 

I  he  word    'information*,   standing  for   'action  of  informing' 
has  been   in  use  since  the   1380s;    it  was  first   interpreted  as 
'eommun i eat ed   knowledge'    in  the   1450s   ( Lancaster,  1992). 

r.oonev   (  1 98  i  )   suggested   four  approaches  to  understanding  the 
\  a  luo  of   information:   as  an   intrinsic  quality,   as  a  cost,   as  an 
actual    supply  and  demand   for  information,   and  as  a  function  of 
utility  served.    Jn  answering  the  question    'What  should  a  science 
oi    into r mat  ion  be":  '   Often   (1  974)    lists  three  levels  of  informa- 
I  ion:    structural,    analytical,   and  semantic.   He  considers  the  con- 
r-of>i    of    information  as  a  code,    statistical   data,   or  transfer  of 
meaning,   all    related   to  matter,   energy,   and  communication 
processes    (Often,    19  74). 

Debons  sees   information  as   (a)  a  process,    (b)   an  altered 
slate,    (c)   a  commodity,   and   (d)   an  environment  of  people,  equip- 
ment,,  and  procedures.    Information  bridges  the^ above  approaches  by 
met asc i en t i f i c    Laws, J5 

In  format  ion   is  considered  to  be  an  essential  component  of 
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human   I  i  1  e   u'urras,    1984).    It    is  defined   in  terms  of  decision 
making,   and   it,  provides*  the  bases  for  a  metascience  of  informa- 
t  ion,    1 nformafo I ogy  (f)tten  and  Debons ,    1.H70).   Or,    it  is  inter- 
pret ed    in   t  erms  or  uncertainty  involved   in  decision  making  (Whit- 
tomore  and  Yovit,    1973),   Be  I  kin  and  Robertson   (  1  976  )  define 
information  as  a  structure  of  any  text  that  can  change  the 
recipient's  perception.   They  consider  text  as  a  collection  of 
signs  purposefully  structured  by  the  sender.   Farradane   (  1976) 
identities    information  with  the  text  itself,    u  i.  •  e .  ,   as  any  repre- 
^(Mihif  ivo  or  surrogate  of  knowledge  or  thought. Mi6 

I1  ox  stresses  the  everyday  meaning  of  information  and 

advocates  a   linguistic  approach*   Dervin   (197H)  discusses  informa- 
tion affecting  the    'average*    individual,   while  Wersig  and  Windel 
f  I  HH )    focus  on    information  action.    Buckland   (1991)   provides  a 
threefold  definition  of   information:   as  a  process,   as  knowledge, 
or  as  a   thing.    Worsig  and  NevelLing   (1975)   believe  that  informa- 
tion science  must   be  defined   in  relation  to  the   information  needs 
n1    people   involved  in  social  activities,   either  as  a  process  of 
reducing  uncertainty  caused  by  communication  data,   or  as  data 
themselves,   which  are  used   in  reduction  of  uncertainty.   The  sub- 
jective nature  of   information  was  discussed  by  Popper,  Dervin, 
be  I  k  i  n  ,   Nanganat han ,   Jason,   Taylor,   Cutter,   Dewey,   and  Neill . 

lb)  on    Information  Science. 

Information  science   is  perceived  as  an  interdisciplinary 
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:  ,     -  —  —  —  or  lnrorMtlo,  )t  i8aatudy  of 

"n7u"n  -~  — „  .ma.  aild  itbeoomes 

U"<"'"   nnH         lib— y  education  („ayM>  „„, 

,ss"ss  '«l«tii.«  to  the  content  „ 

content,  storage,  retrieval, 

or  i,„or„atlo„  .eS8Me».  „hanging  needs  „f 

— esin  informatio„  functions, 
«>'"l«  as   f  fans  1  at  i. on  ,    abstraction      inH  • 

•-    ion,    indexing,   system  design,  and 

Men- related   language  anaJvsis     The  exn  h- 

Ule  expanding  scope  of 

".format  ion  science   is  evident    in   1-  h  ■ 

6nt  ln  1he   ^creased   research  of 

— —  of„sers,  soclolw  ofthe  anviron_ 

" '  -oroeo  a„lbo,s,  and  ,t.tl.tlcal 
mono | „  oi  interpretation. 

-<<™~U,e  ooneotion,   Nation,  organization,  and 

-no  ,o„llDr.r,  Nation*,  a„d  oai  U  for  ,„ore 
P"'  tton  a„Ws  beh8vjor  (prau> 

■'•         "'-...P  nUttn^ea  M»een  inf.«.tt..  technologv  ard 

""' chanae  of  the  narae  ,storag; 

«nd   retrieval  '    i,,f,-    )c  ■ 

into     science  of   information  use'     and  h  . 

use   ,   and  he  stresses 

importance  of  inte  J  I  ertimi 

ntellectuai   processing  of  information 

'lockup,  IHHV). 
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The  t  rend  now  seems  to  be  to   interpret  information  science  as 
process  rather  than  as  a  product,   to  focus  on  conceptual  and 
f-f-n  norn  i  c   values  of  information. 

('hinging   Paradigms  of  the  discipline. 

The   paradigms  of   library  and   information  science  can  be 
■lei  mealed    in  terms  of  the  sociological,   philosophical,  and 
scientific  aspects  of  the  discipline. 

.«.ti.  I      Soc  i  o  i  og  j  cai  aspects:   Society  and   its  expectations. 

As  an  effect  and  not  a  cause  of  societal  changes,  librar- 
lanship   is   subjected  to  continuous  modifications  of  its  functions 
and   purposes,   with   little   if  any  control  over  them. 

Development  of   libraries   is  also  directly  related  to  the  level 
<»'    i  he  munl.rv's  socioeconomic   status;    its  dynamism  depends  on 
the    librarians'    reactions  to   societal  changes  and  the  way  they 
arMress   the  conflict  between  the  needs  of   individual  patrons  com- 
pared with   those  of   the  society.   The  social  responsibilities  of 
I  ihrananship,    in  order  for  it  to  be  effective,   entail  continuous 
dissemination  of   knowLedge.   The   library  therefore  serves  as  an 
intellectual    node   for  interdependence  of  the  society's  members. 

I  ho  changing   focus  of   library  and   information  science,    from  an 
individual    to  a  society,   reflects  changed   focus  in  the  society 
itself.    The  concept  of  the   'social   library',    introduced  by  Ben- 
jamin  I' rank  I  in   in  the   18th  century  was  based  on  society's 
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belief    in  se  J  f-educat  ion  of   its  patrons.   Jefferson  called  for 
equality  and  achievement  through  reading.   The  19th  century  intro- 
duced the  concept  of  libraries  for     moral  betterment .  Twentieth 
century   1 i brar j anship  aims  at  the  provision  of  needed  information 
to  d liferent  clients,   with  the  public  library  concentrating  on 
free  access   through  outreach  programs. 

In  the  early   3 920s  the  discipline  witnessed  expansion  of 
qualitative  objectives.    During'  the  Depression  in  the  United 
Mates,    Librarians  scrutinized  their  own  services  in  terms  of 
their  usefulness.    During  World  War  11   and  its  aftermath,  the 
torus  was  on  efficiency  of  operations,    followed  by  a  period  of 
concern  about    library  effectiveness.    In  the  early  1980s  the 
library  was  criticized  for  the  predominance  of  its  socially 
or  i  en ted  programs . 


A . H , 2   Philosophical  aspects:    Information  environment  and  its 
nat  u  re . 

Khurshid   ( 19  7  6}  maintained  that  the  functions  and  practices  of 
librarians  are  not  governed  by  any  accepted  principle  or 
?>h  i  I  osophy . 6  '    He   implied  that  philosophy  may  identify  these  basic 
principles   by  developing  philosophy-based  models. 

By  organizing   records,    we   in  fact  organize  the  thought 
processes  of  the  society.   The  alphabet  as  a  product  of  ideograms 
reflects  the  evolution  from  ideas  expressed  by  one  person,   as  an 
artist   drawing  a  picture   in  a  cave,    to  community-communicated 
ideas,    expressed   in  common  language. 

124 
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khurshid  notes  that  Kanganathan  in  his  five  library  laws 
emphasized  two  philosophical  concepts:   of  a  book  as  a  means  for 
documentation  of  ideas,   and  of  library  growth  as  a  reflection  of 
expanding  knowledge.   Shera  (1962)   restated  Kanganathan 9 s  laws  of 
library  service   in  terms  of  maximizing  the  utility  of  graphic 
records   for  the  benefit  of  the  society.   Danton  (1934)  criticized 
Kan^anathan's   five  laws  as  not  providing  open-ended  inquiry  into 
the  validity  of  functions  and  activities;   he  claimed  that  library 
philosophy  should  start  with  the  philosophy  of  a  society  and  its 
role   in  democracy.   Reece   (1936)    interpreted  1 ibrar ianship  in. 
terms  of   books'    influence  on  the  history  of  civilization  through 
(.he    library's  service  as  a  center  for  expressing  economic, 
social ,   civil,   cultural,   vocational,    and  recreational  preferences 
of  1  he   time.    Both  Danton  and   Reece  added  the  sixth  basic   law  to 
KanSanathan '  s  list,   the   library}s  role  as  an  educational, 
scientific,   and  cultural  institution.3* 

■S.B.M  Technical  Aspects:    inventions  and  their  Adaptations 

Krom   its  heginning,    1 ibrarianship  was  identified  with  the 
technology  of  handling  reading  material.   At  first  this  technology 
was  a   purely  experimental  craft.   Later,    following  the  inventions 
in  other  fields,    the  technology  was  adapted  to  the  library  opera- 
t  ions,   allowing   for  expanding  the  basic   function  of  book  care- 
taking. 

The   impact  of  technology  on   library  operations  can  be  grouped 
in  a  number  of  distinctive  issues. 

l2:o 
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ft.    Ivj>(*<i  of  material . 

In  the  use  of  clay  tablets,    librarians  concentrated  on  the 
techniques  of  storage.    Use  of  papyrus  improved  retrieval,  codex 
facilitated  easy  access,   paper  simplified  duplication,   and  the 
computer  significantly   improved  the  technique  of  manipulating 
i nformation. 

The   transition   from  paper  to  electronics,   like  the  preceding 
transactions  from  papyrus  to  paper,   will  be  a  long  process.  Paper 
alone  was  used  for  five  hundred  years.   Since  the  1960s   it  has 
been  used  simultaneously  with  the  electronic  medium   (e.g.,  Index 
Med.r-us   is    in   both  printed-  and  electronic   formats).  Exclusively 
electronic   formats  have  had  some  library  applications  as 
reference  tooLs.    There   is  also  some  total  conversion   from  paper 
t..  the  electronic   image  in   information  retrieval  processes, 
nl (hough  paper   is  still  used  for  facsimile  transmissions. 
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r>.    I'rjntintf  and  bibl  iographic  control. 

The  new  technology   in  publishing  was   followed  by  improved 
•ndox in*  of   library  collections.   One  of  the  first  bibliographies, 
compiled   in  1545   by  Conrad  Gesner,   Bibliotheca  Universalis, 
listed  some   1^,000   items  in  Greek,   Latin,   and  Hebrew.   Since  then, 
however,    the  constantly  expanding  number  of  publications  has  made 
an  all-inclusive  bibliography  impossible.   The  final  unsuccessful 
attempt   to  compile   a  universal   bibliography  was  made   in  1895  by 
I'aul   otlet  and  Henry  l,a  Fontaine,   who  founded  the  International 
Institute  of  Bibliography  to  compile  a  complete  bibliography  of 
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all    intellectual    literature.   Today,    individual   libraries  and 
lihrarv  networks  compile  their  own  bibliographies  and  national 
libraries  provided  current,   cumulative  coverage  of  their  collec- 
tions.   Bibliographic  control  was  significantly  strengthened  by 
the   introduction  of   the  Machine  Readable  Catalog,   which  required 
considerable  cooperation   in  standardizing  cataloging  entries. 

c.    Printing  and  organization  of  collections. 

New  technology  also  significantly  influenced  modern  cataloging 
processes.    Until   the   invention  of  print,    records  were  arranged 
by  subject. JM    In  1605   one  of  the  first  printed  catalogs  was 
available   in  the  BodLeian  Library.    In  1650  the   first  dictionary 
ralalog   interfiled  author  and  subject,    in   18th  century  brief 
entries  were  used,   with  the   first  national  code  of  cataloging 
introduced   in   1791.    In   1815,   the  dictionary  catalog  was  used  in 
the  In i ted  States  as  an    index.     Cutter's  Rules  of  Cataloging 
appeared    in   !«/<>•    The  card  catalog  was  the  only  alternative  to 
i  tie  printed  catalog  until   the  beginning  of  the  20th  century.  The 
modern  system  of   indexing,   classification,   and  cataloging  by- 
author  and  subject  were   in   full  use  by  the   19th  century,  sig- 
n  i  I  i rant  I v   speeding  up  the   introduction  of  automation  by  inter- 
relating  t  tie   three  approaches. 
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d.   Printing  and  access. 

Open  access  to  collections  already  existed  in  antiquity, 
although   it  was  restricted  to  a  privileged  few.   The  need  for  free 
access  grew  in  the  Middle  Ages.   At  first,    it  was  available 
through  catalogs  only,   with  no  direct  access  to  the  shelves, 
(rude   resource  sharing  was  practiced   in  the   form  of  interlibrary 
lending  procedures   for  copying  and  reading.   Between  the  9th  and 
m.h  centuries,    interlibrary   loan  transactions  were   indicated  by 
annotated    location  in  the  catalogs.   The  first  known  union  catalog 
was  compiled   in  the  second  half  of  the   13th  century.    It  covered 
the  collections  of   183  monasteries  in  Great  Britain.  Interlibrary 
activities  were  considerably  reduced   in  the   15th  century  due  to 
the    invention  of  print. 

In  the  20th  century,   open  shelf  access  was   initiated  in 
American  libraries,   and  interlibrary  loan  activities  were  sig- 
nificant) v  expanded   by  creation  of  a  variety  of  on-  and  off-line 
networks.    Beginning  with  the   1970s,    informal  cooperative  and 
resource   sharing  arrangements  become   formalized,    through  the  use 
oi    t  h<*  computer,    in  a  highly  structured  system  of  local 
libraries.40    "Today   .    .    .    the  concept  of  network  has  shifted  to 
the  point  where   network  is  now  equated  with  connectedness.  Com- 
puter networks  are  distributed  rather  than  centralized  systems 
and  are   based  on   linkages  with  peers,   not  top-down  control    .    .  . 
ronreptual.lv   the   terms   network  and  hierarchy  are   .    .    .  considered 
1o  bf  on  opposite  ends  of  the  organizational  continuum."41 
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--.r  won^s  lf  direot  and  almost  lnstantaneous  access  ^ 
~r-,)nSed   inforBatio„  by  end.userai  bypassing 

,edi"n"  ^  the  interlibrary  loan,  and 

with   it  special   Libraries  nhc^i,**. 

les'   obsolete   m  a  near  future. 


<?•    Computers . 


"    ^m.    Library  computer  services  .ere  passive,   limited  to 

""^  da'a  SOUrCeS>  e  —  -  of  database  services  and 

",r0"raatl0n   S,°red   '»  *   >k-^-M  enabled  librarians  to 

anticipate  users'   interests,  thus  offering  not  oni      ■  «. 
'"it   also  proactive  a  8  n0t  °nly  interactive 

noactive  services.   At  first     h„  + 

rirst,   data-gathering  bv  com- 
,""PrS  to   'how  we  do  things'-    Lat  ■ 

hon  to    ^hat         h  '  ^  Pr°Vided  informa- 

r"     what.,    and  why  we  do   it.  ' 

^t«r.l  int.rfac.  permltted 

muijicatP  with  u  tOPS  to  com~ 

-e  computer  using     hum_like  ianguage> 

>  »  -mes  lmportant  fco  robotics  ^^^^^ 

—  st   ,n  artU-iciai  intelligence   (AI,  foc^d  on  expert 
-t«..    ,  computer  program  that  solves     proMems  ^ 

or  rules  and  reaches  conclusions  similar  to  those  made  by 
e-erts.   Artificial   lntelligence  ^    ^   ^  ^ 

Tacts),    m   a  knowledge  base   (e.g       set  af       .  „ 

ve.g.,   set  ot   rules  for  com- 

phi-isoi,  and   interpretation  of  data)-   and   M>  -      •  * 

and   {3)  an  inference  engine 

nppiving   the  knowledge  to  art  nn  +u 

*e         act  on  the  situation-specific  facts 
that   are   led   into  the  machine. 

Klectronic  publications  win  eventually 

m  eventually  augment  conventional 
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pr i nt. -on-paper  sources.   Now,   however, it   is  still  essentially  an 
analog  of  existing  printed  materials,   differing  only  in  its 
physical    l i.e.,   electronic)   format,    its  different  mode  of 
retrieving  organized  data,   and   its  method  of  accessing  through 
computer i  zed   teJ  ecommuni cation  networks . 

The  changing   technology  has   the  greatest   impact  on  the 
formats  providing   information,    rather  than  on   'entertaining*  or 
' inspiring'   publications,   although  they  may  eventually  be 
reproduced  on  videotapes  and  videodisks. 

the   implications  of  all  the   technical  changes  for  libraries 
are  obviously  great,   although  not  yet  fully  recognized.  Routine 
record-keeping  activities  were  automated  first,   yet  manipulation 
of    the  machine-readable  records  was  handled  exactly  the  same  way 
as   before.    It  was  the  on-line  access  to   resources   in  libraries 
that,  significantly  modified  the  concept  cf  the  traditional 
I  ihrarv   (Lancaster,  lyHki). 

/ .  Research. 

In  the   1980s   information  research  focused  on  relevance, 
accuracy,    and  accessibility  of   information.   General  Systems 
theory  was   involved   in  the  search  for  common  structures   in  dif- 
ferent   fields.    In   information  retrieval  activities  centered  on 
studying  various  characteristics  of   information  transfer. 

Thp    1990s  began  with  the  increased  interest  in  the  application 
ot  developments   in  cognitive  psychology  and  linguistics  to 
library  and   information  environment. 
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The   last,  decade  of  the  20th  century  narks  a  shift  of  librar- 
ians'   primary  focus   from  static   information,   retained  in  books, 
to  a  much  more  dynamic   information,    in  part  captured  by  peri- 
odical  publications.   The   library  retains   its  traditional  archival 
responsibility,   with   increased  attention  paid  to  direct  access  to 
current,   information,   whatever   its   format:    "As  the  new  millennium 
Mpproaches,    librarians  no  longer  serve  the  book  that  serve  the 
clients,   Questions  rule   in  the  age  of  answers.   Linked  by  its  com- 
nutment   to  client  information  needs   instead  of  knowledge  of 
specific   tools,    the   library  profession  becomes  an  information 
profession  defined  by  its  ends  rather  than   its  means,"42 

♦  (      Prophecies  of  Changes 

hosketi    (  1 H85  )   traces     the   forecasting  of  a  paperless  society 
to   hicklider's  statement  made   in  1965,   that  books  are  less  than 
sn  1. 1  s=s  lac  Lory  for  storage,    retrieval,   or  display  of  information 
and  should  give  way  to   9 procogni tive  systems '   based  on  computers* 
Lancaster  predicted  that  the   impact  of  the  currently  fast  chang- 
ing  techno Joey  on  knowledge-based  economy  and  the  emergence  of 
paperless  communications  will   significantly  affect  the  newly 

emerging   role  of  librarians   in  a  disappearing  library   (Lancaster,  j 

I 

1  H  /  8  ,    I  H  H  2  )  .  | 

! 

In  his    'philosophical    forecast'    for  1984,   D.   J.    De  Solla  Price  i 

I 

predicted  among,  other  changes,    free  distribution  of  major 
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sr.enlific  journals   IKoskett,    1986).    Lancaster   (1982)  followed 
w.t.h  a  claim  (hat   books  would   soon  be  obsolete. 

AposUe  and  Raymond  forecast  changes  in  the  profession's  self- 
nerception.   Since   "the  profession's  most  important   function  is 
the  acquisition,   storage,   organization,   and  retrieval  of  informa- 
tion. '    U      they  argue  that   "information  has  become  a  key  com- 
ponent of   nostmdustrial   society"  and  that   "library  science  and 
information  science  are  becoming  essentially  the  same 
not.vity.-.-n     Therefore   "libraries  will  begin  to  atrophy  due  to 
their   inability   to  survive  competition  for  more  efficient, 
electronically-based  providers  of  information,   and  librarians 
w.l I    have  either  to  transform  themselves   into   information  profes- 
sionals or  find   themselves  unemployed."  4 s 

various  authors   listed  several  arguments   in  support  of  and 
against  these  conclusions.   They  overlooked,   however,    the  simple 
tact    (hat.  the  profession  will    most  probably  absorb  the  changes 
not    bv   breaking  up,    but  by  expanding   its  services  to  all  formats 
"I    in  formation.    Its  paradigm  will  change  from  library  science  to 
«    l.l.rarv    information  science  that,  embraces  the  philosophical 
uiHierpmmns  of  a  metal  ibrary   (or  some  other  model  with  a  catchy 


I  he   predictions   l  isted  above   reflect  a  "confusion  between  form 
and  content  or  method  and  purpose    .    .    .   content  or  purpose  is 
nnrnary,   and  should  not   become  dominated  by,   or  subordinated  to, 
nu'i.horl  or   form  .  "4  b 
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A,X       Critique  of   the  Discipline 

I  he  criticism  sampled  here   is  of  historical  value  because  it 
points  out    problems   faced  by   librarians  at  the  time   it  was  made, 
fcln  I e  some  of   it  has  been  already  answered  by  the  changes  made, 
other  may  still    be   relevant  to  the  problems  faced  by  the  dis- 
ci p  I  i  ne  . 

(a)  Powell   (1954)   was  critical  of  a  lack  of  interest  in  books 
amoru?    librarians.   The  non  reading  librarians*    argument  was  that 
their  predecessors'   preoccupation  with  book  collecting  neglected 
managerial   aspects  of  their  profession.   Powell's  answer  was  a 
uu^st  ion:   Who   is  more   important   in   1  ibrarianship,   a  bookman  or  an 
administrator?     Kither  extreme,    he  maintained,    is  bad.   The  need 
is   for  fewer  rules  and  no  boss-librarian  mentality.   The  ideal 

I i brarv  leader  would  be  a  bookman  by  choice,   education,   and  expe- 
rience.  He  or  she  would     consider  the  book  itself  as  a  powerful 
l  r»  fir  her,   making   the   librarian  responsible   for  providing  good 
admi ni strati ve    leadership,   by  fighting  censorship  and  by  being  a 
Good  public   servant.     He  quoted  John  Durie   (1650):    "The  proper 
charge  of   the    library  keeper   is  to  keep  the  public   stock  of 
k-arnuu-S   which   is   in  books  and  manuscripts;   to   increase  it,  and 
to  propose   it  to  others   in  the  way  which  may  be  most  useful  unto 
all    .    .    .    "*1  ' 

(b)  Lindsay   (  1 H  7  7  )   maintained  that   in  relationships  between  a 
I i brarv  and    its  social    context,    libraries  are  not  sure  about  the 
social    importance  of  their  function.   The   irreconcilable  con- 
trad ict ions    in  their  practice  were  created  by  a  lack  of  theory 
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minted   to    library  practice. 

Hie  basic  assumption   in  the  theories  proposed  thus  far  is  j 
that    the    library  is  a  social   institution,   with  a  philosophy  vary- 
ing with  different  political  or  social  systems.   Lindsay  referred  | 

i 

to  my  statement    that  main   library  objectives  are  justified  by 
their  closeness  to  other  societal   ideals  of  democracy  and  self- 
realization  of   its  citizens.   Other  writers,    such  as  Joeckel ,   Wei  - 
lard,    KoJ.  itsch,   MeColvin,   James  Thompson,   and  Foskett  made 
simitar  claims.   However,   according  to  Lindsay,   none  of  these 
st elements  defined  democracy,   or  sel f- improvement ,   mystifying  the 
philosophy  by  using  words  that  no  one  understands,   and  justifying 
indirect  uses  of   power  on  behalf  of  others. 

All   writers  subscribed  to  the  conservative  tenet  that  'bet- 
ter*  is  more  of   the  same';   no  one  questioned  the   foundations  of 
i hosf  social    beliefs.    Yet  Lindsay  believes  that  the  democratic 
eonlenl    of  our  society   is  decreasing  and  production  and  consump- 
t  inn  of    knowledge  by   itself  might  not  be  satisfactory  to  save 
(lemocracv.   The   library  performs  the  roles  different  from  the  one 
intended   by  writers  criticized  by  him.48 

Ku rthermore ,    intellectual  rigor  is  absent   in  present  library 
phi losophv,   and  the  gap  between  19th  century  human  liberalism  and 
2()\\\  century   revolutionary  socialism  is  growing.   There   is  an 
irreconcilable  contradiction,    Lindsay  concluded,    in  defining  the 
individual    in   terms  of  social   relations,   profit,   money,   or  the 
like    (Lindsay,  1977). 

Ic  1  McConaon   (1984)   believed  that  libraries  and  books  are  in 
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low       loom  bocauso  our  i nteJ lectuaJ   and  moral  order  is  in  sham- 
hies.   Universities  mirror  relativistic  chaos,   with  managers 
r;H  h'M-  than  educators  administering  these   institutions.   The  tech- 
nnrpat.H  are   in  power  and  curricula  are  designed  to  catch  the 
t  r<'nd  i      l        udenl  s  and  scholars. 

Libraries  arv*  made   financially   Independent  without  independent 
mission  or  status.   Distinctions  among  books  as  carriers  of  knowl- 
edge,  objects   of  commerce,   or  esthetic  expressions  are  observed, 
Kesearoh  collections  are  not  tied  to  the  curriculum,   hence  only 
pn\atr,    independent   research   Libraries  are  able  to  build  spe- 
cialized collections  that  give  them  identity  and  purpose, 

'•olloctions  must  be  buiLt  around  an  idea,  which  has  a  substance 
•md   is  not  duplicated  somewhere  eLse. 

Ml   Rerry  objected  to  the  dropping  of  the  term     iib.ary'    in  the 
names  of    library   schools.   This  trend,   he  maintained,   has  a  dis- 
astrous oiTort    by  downgrading  the  profession.   Librarians  are  not 
managers,    specialists,   or  scientists.   The  library  has  a  well- 
^stHhl  inhod   social    image  as  an  agency  responsible   for  organizing 
ami  servicing   resources  for   information,    knowledge  and  recreation 
(  Beprv ,    |  WH7  )  . 

(e)   K.    Mason  criticized  the  state  of  U.S.    1 ibrar ianship  in  the 
l.tte    IHHOr.    His  review  was  written  at  a  time  of  campus  revolt  and 
during  a   period  of  transition  from  financial  extravagance  into  a 
period  of  scarcity.    Jt  was  also  a  period  of  leadership  changes. 
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Many  out  st  -mri  i  ntf   Librarians  who  emerged  from  library  schools  of 
the   HKiOs,    as  .successors  of  the  ^reat  public  librarians  of  the 
I  a  U*   MHli  century,   were  approaching  retirement. 

Mason's  rriticism,   although  obsolete  in  its  reference  to 
spfc  i  Tie    t^sues  of  1  he   1  960s,   may  contain  a  valuable  lesson  in 
tienoral.    It    can   he  divided   into   three  parts. 

(  I  )    rho  organisational   structure  of  American  1  ibrariansh ip  was 
<-r\\  \c  i  y.rd   for   Lacking  management  science  techniques  above  the 
h'vel    of  unit    cost    and  system  analysis  related  to  computeriza- 
Mori.    Libraries  did  not  use  program  budgeting  techniques. 
I inoar  organizational   structure  was   too  slow,    inaccurate,  and 
hip  I"  l>r  I.  i  ve  and  should  have  been  replaced  by  more  independent 
Ht"'p  n  I  ra  1  i  Hat  i  on  . 


12)   HospArch  collections   lacked  the  delineation  of  their 
sfupe.    New  programs  were  built  in  brief  periods  without  suffi- 
r-ioul    iTrtourcex,   with  shallow  coverage  of  specialized  areas  as  a 
result.    Library  experts  were  not  sufficiently  knowledgeable  about 
1  h'>i  r  .subject  .   The  professional  master  decree  was  not  satisfac- 
tory   prt'parai  ion   for  the  job.   Nonbook  material  was  heavily  used 
mi  school    libraries,    replacing  the  librarian  with  the  A-V  spe- 
i  ml  isl  .    I  ns Iruc t.  i  ons   in  the  use  of  academic  libraries  were 
relegated  to   individual  department's  classroom  orientations  only 
( V .    Mason ,  1971). 

(  \\  )   Premature  Computerization. 

Computers  w  re   introduced  in  libraries  too  early,    for  prestige 
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rfisons,    and  because  they  offered   ' f ree '   time,   with  little  cost 
;im«I  vsis.    Their  popuJarity  in  the  period  of  Sputnik  led  to  dis- 
rot/.ir-d   for  their  costs,   obscuring  many  other  machine  and  machine- 
ni-mual    alternatives.    They  were   introduced  into  libraries   in  the 
early  sixtjes,   when  the  largest  problem  was  operational,  whereas 
at    1  he   time  of  the  essay,    in  the   late  sixties,    the  major  problem 
wa^    largely   financial.   Consequently,    the  misplacement  of  limited 
i^Rourres   resulted   in  diminished  collections  and  reduced  serv- 
ices,   at    the   time  when  both  were  most  needed. 

Automation  was  brought  to  university  campuses  by  physical 
snnni  ists,    mathematicians,    and  engineers   for  its  computational 
labilities,    introducing  a  new  campus  ecology,   polluted  by  tech- 
nologists and  plagued  by  politics,    and   financial  crises 
exacerbated   by  the  need   tor  expensive  programming.    In  the 
library,    computer   response  time  was  confused  with  the  response 
time  of  computer  processing.   On-line  circulation  became  very 
expensive,    acquisition  very  slow,   and  labor  cost   (salaries  of 
prog  r  ammer s  )    s  i  gn  i f i  can 1 1 y   increased . 

i  he  flecision   to  automate  was  not  based  on  managerial  princi- 
ples:   costs  were  not  evaluated  or  projected.   Yet  a  computerized 
•••wtom   is  \irtually   irreversible,    if   it  would  have  been  more  eco- 
ennneal    in   the    1980s,   Mason  argued,    then   it  should  not  have  been 
introduced    in    libraries  until    then   (E.   Mason,  1971a). 

(I  )    Ion   vears   later,    Robert   M.   Mason  acknowledged  the  value  of 
(  nmPMtfrs,   Computer   '.learning*   consists  of  the  ability  to  recog- 
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m*,-  a  problem  that  it  has  solved  before  and  the  capability  to 
selecl    relevant  facts.   Human  knowledge  includes,    in  addition  to 
(acts,    the  meaning  and  the  significance  of  these  facts.  People 
can   use  common  sense   by  utilizing  computers'   nonstandard  logic  to 
change     previous  conclusions   in  light  of  additional  information 
( H . M .    Mason ,    1 985  )  . 

(g)     Schrader,    in  discussing   the  nature  of  the  discipline,  com- 
mented on  library  anthropomorphism,    it  is  a  logical  fallacy  to 
treat    social,   institutions  as  living  organisms,   e.g.,   to  describe 
information  as  verbal  transactions  between  persons,   neurons  in 
•he   brain,    sensors   in  animals,    chemicals   in  cells,   or  physical 
f'ha"ePK  ™omf   *nani«ate  ob.1ec.ta.   As  Fairthorne  (1969)  noted,  coi- 
ns.on  between  two  stones  is  not  a  transfer  of  information. 
Mecha.nst.c  reduction  is.  implies   that  a  machine  can  do  everything 
«  »"i»an  does.   This  overlooks,   Schrader  concludes,   such  concepts 
as   family,   ethnic  group,   culture,   or  educational  systems.  In 
man-machine  communication  the  concept  of  personified  machine  is 
confused  with  mechanized  persons.49 

(Ml     Similar  criticism  of  automation  was  made   in  other 
<•ounfr.es.    for  example,   Line  maintained  "that  we  must  not 
automate  what  we  do  not  understand ,"* o    since   "we  cannot  evaluate 
the  adequacy  of  a  system  solely  from  the  use  made  of  it,    for  this 
use   ,s   itself  conditioned  by  the  system.  "Si   After  all,  readers 
^.  I  I    not    use  a  system  that  they  do  not  expect  to  be  useful  to 
.hem.     we  see  deficiencies  of  our  libraries,   but  we  do  not  know 
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what  useful  purposes  are  hidden  by  these  same  deficiencies.  And 
if  we  automate  a  system  whose  virtues  and  faults  we  do  not 
understand"  --  Line  reminds  us  --   "we  are  in  a  great  danger  of 
automating  the  superficial  aspects  only  and  destroying  the  real 
virtues „ "s 1 

Following  Donald  Urquhart's  example,    Line  also   focused  on  the 
demystif ication  of  library  and  information  science.   He  defines  it 
as   "a  process  of  stripping  to  the  bare  essentials""    the  hope  for 
developing    'right'   structure,    'correct'   cataloging   rules,  or 
maintaining   'faith'    in  the  power  of  numbers  by  counting  the  cita- 
tions,  or  automating  everything. 

(i)    Lofgren  was  concerned  that  post  -  industrial  ism  would  exert 
a  negative   influence  on  1 i brar iansh ip  by  shifting  library  focus 
from  the   traditional,   cultural   approach  to  one  based  on  a  busi- 
ness or  corporate-market  approach.   The  new  emphasis   is  on  "self- 
image  of  librarian  as  a  professional  with  technical  proficiency, 
selling  services  to  whoever  is  able  to  demand  and  pay  for  these, 
land  on  |   belonging  to  the  technico-prof ess ional  elite  that  has 
such  a  crucial  position  in  the  post  industrial   image  of  the 
future.  "*•»    It   is  a  shift  from  the  idealism  of   "the  nineteenth 
century  social  and  political  philosophy  of  liberalism  with  its 
emphasis  on  the  role  and  rights  of  the  individual"  5 5    to  a  post- 
idealism  of  current  pragmatism.     Notwithstanding  a  very  substan- 
tial   impact  of  new  technology  on  library  operations,  the 
anticipated  revolution,   Lofgren  notes,   has  not  yet  materialized, 
but   its  popular   imagery  continues  to  attract  some  writers. 
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.*.H       Summary  and  Conclusions 

At-  each  milestone  of   library  history,   different  options  were 
available  to  the  discipline.   The  choices  made   influenced  the 
luture  of  the  discipline,   changing   its  approach   from  the  anti- 
quarian storekeeper  to  1 i brarianship  as  a  major  social  agency. 

I.ihrarv  heritage   is   long  and   rich.    It  stretches   from  secular 
collections  of  manuscripts   in  antiquity,   emergence  of  religious 
and  vernacular   libraries   in  the  Middle  Ages,    the  Renaissance's 
private  collections,    new   library  organization  during  the  Reforma- 
tion,  a  scientific  explosion   in  Enlightenment,   national  and  pub- 
Mr*    libraries   in  the   19th  century,   and  an  electronic  revolution 
in  our  own    lifetime.    Technology   is   finally  making   it  possible  to 
integrate  the  multitudes  of   individual  accomplishments   into  a 
uni  f led  disci  pi i  ne . 

Today   the  discipline   faces  a  crisis  of  self-identity.    It  is 
divided   in   its   focus  between   (a)   the  traditional  preoccupation 
with  service  and  the  new  interest  in  the  theoretical  analyses  of 
it,   and   (h)   the  pragmatic   function  of  assisting   in  patrons1 
search   tor  needed  records  and  the  scholarly  pursuit  of  research 
into  the  generic  concept  of   information  itself.    In  the  next  chap- 
ter  I  he  discipline  searches   for  the  unifying  solution  by  redefin- 
ing;   itself,    in  hope  to  finding  some  common  ground  for  all  its 
f  rngmented  v  i  ewpo  ints  . 
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CHAPTER  4 : 

THE  ISSUE  OF  LIBRARY  INFORMATION  SCIENCE 
SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS 

4,1       Definitional  confusion 

4.1.1   Lack  of  consensus, 

A  review  of  the  literature  on  1 ibrar ianship  shows  the 
disjunctive  character  of  its  definitions  and  an  artificial  sepa- 
ration of  its  two  subfields,   library  and  information  science. 
Individual  definitions  of  Library  or  Information  Science  address 
some,   but  not  all,    aspects  of  the  discipline,   while  the  concept 
of  information  science  shows  more  similarities  with,   than  dif- 
ferences from,    library  science. 

Lack  of  consensus  amoni?  librarians  and  information  scientists 
is  illustrated  by  definitional  confusions  and  often  contradictory 
hypothetical  assumptions  about  the  nature  of  the  discipline.  The 
argument  for  a  definitional  unity  of  the  field,   referred  to  as 
Library  Information  Science  (LIS),    is  based  on  the  comparison 
among  the  three  philosophical  approaches  to  the  concept  of 
' def ini tion 1  ,    It  is  suggested  that  the  prescriptive ,   linguistic , 
and  essent ialistic  approaches  individually  define  different 
aspects  of  the  field.   However,   together  they  refer  to  the  same 
conceptual  unit*,   informational  environment,   and  subject  matter, 

Irwin  in  the  old  Encyclopedia  of  Librarianchip  (1961)  says 
that  although  the  subjects  covered  by  the  term   1 Librarianship 1 
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are  many,   there  is  "nevertheless  something  much  greater  than  the 
mere  sum  of  these  subjects.    It  shares  with  certain  other  voca- 
tions  .    .    .   something  indefinable  which  transforms  it  from  a  mer_ 
occupation   into  a  way  of  life."1   That   'something'   to  Irwin  is  the 
satisfying  reward  of  the  vocation.   To  me   it  is  the  essence  of 
L ibrar ianship ,   expressed  in  the  philosophy  of  librarianship . 
Irwin  dismisses  the  philosophical  approach  as  a  high-sounding 
phrase  that  merely  signifies  three  purposes  of  librarianship:  to 
teach,    to  do  research,   and  to  entertain.2 

As  will  be  shown  in  this  book,    there  is  much  more  to  the 
definition  of  librarianship  than  a  mere  description  of  its  pur- 
poses . 

4.1.2     Variations  in  Sel f -percept ion 

A  brief  survey  administered  by  me  confirmed  the  notion  of  a 
Jack  of  uniformity  in  defining  the  field  of  library  information 
science.   The  survey  focused  on  the  identification  of  common  bib- 
liographic    denominators  in  information  science,   shared  by  the 
faculty  of  the  library  school   in  one  university.3 

Th~  term   'information*   was  defined  by  most  participants  as 
either  a  process  or  a  commodity.   The  definitions  of  'information 
science'   were  grouped  in  three  clusters  similar  to  Mansfield's 
(1987)   threefold  approach  to  the  classification  of  the  concept  of 
information  science.    (1)  The  most  frequently  cited  was  the  socio- 
techr;olotf ical  definition  emphasizing  recorded  information,  its 
organization,   classification,   transfer,   utilization,   storage,  and 
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retrieval,    (2)  The  system  approach  to  the  definition  stressed  an 
interdisciplinary  character  of  information  science,  bridging 
viewpoints  of  social  science,   cybernetics,   systems  theory,  com- 
puter science,   and  other  disciplines,      (3)   In  the  least-cited, 
cognitive  approach,    information  science  was  defined  as  a  building 
of  a  predicative  system  based  on  the  interaction  between  the 
input  in  the  form  of  a  neural   flow  and  the  output  of  a  receiving 
system. 

The  weakest  consensus  was  displayed  in  identifying  the  domains 
central  to  the  interdisciplinary  nature  of  information  science. 
Listed  in  descending  order  they  were:    (1)  management,   viewed  as 
organization  and  decision  making;    (2)  miscellaneous  disciplines, 
such  as  communication,   mathematics,   cybernetics,   philosophy,  and 
systems;    (3)   Library  and  Information  Science  and  indexing;  (4) 
computer  science,   including  Artificial  Intelligence,  expert 
system,   and  optical  storage;   and   (5)   social  and  behavioral 
sciences,   cognition,   psychology,   neuroscience ,   linguistics,  and 
social  anthropology . 

The  size  of  the  sample  was  too  small  to  generalize  the  unique- 
ness of  the  concept   *  information  * ,   or  to  define  the  criteria  that 
would  distinguish  the  field  from  other  disciplines.   However,  the 
study  revealed,   at  least  in  this  case,   a  high  degree  of 
divergence  in  interpreting  the  phenomenon  of  information,   and  the 
complexity  and  diversity  of  information  science  as  a  field. 
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4,1,3  Hypothetical  Opposites 

Part  of  the  confusion  in  defining  the  nature  of  Library 
Information  Science   (LIS)   is  created  by  a  number  of  hypothetical 
opposites,   i,e.,   assumptions  that  contradict  each  other  within 
many  definitions  of  the  field, 

(a)  The  subject  matter  is  often  seen  either  as  a  physical 
thins,   with  physical  properties,   such  as  a  book,   or  as  a  sign  or 
a  message  with  informational  properties  such  as  meaning, 
validity,   relevance,   or  information  content.   The  physical  view  of 
an  information  system  focuses  on  the  volumes  of  data,   speed  of 
transmission,   reliability,   and  adaptability  of  its  components.  On 
the  other  hand,   an  information  system  loosely  defined  as  a  mes- 
sage conveys  the  views  and  intentions  of  the  author,  expressing 
his  or  her  concept  of  information. 

(b)   In  the  LIS  theory,   the  interpretation  of  reality  can  be  sub- 
jective,  metaphysical,    and  intellectual,   or  objective,  physical, 
and  sensual.   The  specific  approach  reflects  a  humanistic, 
scientific,   or  philosophical  viewpoint,   distinguishing  between 
structure  and  form,   substance  and  content,   or  metaphysics  of 
ideas  and  physics  of  operations.   The  methodology  may  be  deduc- 
tive,   logical  and  theoretical  or  inductive,   empirical,   and  expe- 
rimental , 

(c)  On  the  issue  of  neutrality,   there  is  a  long-standing  con- 
flict between  the  requirement  of  objectivity  in  providing 
information  and  the  subjective  needs  of  a  patron;   and  the  related 
distinction  between  the  role  of  reference  assistance  to  satisfy  a 
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patron's     request  for  information  material  versus  interpretation 
of  its  meaning.   Selection  of  library  material  is  necessitated  by 
the  limited  resources;   at  the  same  time,   it  is  criticized  as 
unintentional  censorship . 

(d)  The  two  disciplines  of  library  and  information  science  are 
seldom  considered  jointly;   most  often  they  assert  their  own  sepa- 
rate identity,   evading  further  elaboration.   Yet  both  sub- 
disciplines  must  be  grounded  in  a  social  practice  and  services 
that  are  uniquely  formulated  in  human  affairs.   Both     focus  on 
social  practice,   with  the  primary  emphases  on  communicating 
information,    identifying  its  content,   and  relating  the  domain  of 
research  to  the  scientific,   philosophical,   or  praxiological 
dimensions  (Schrader,  1983). 

In  instances  where  the  two  subdisciplines  are  interrelated, 
the  reasons  given  are  often  equally  inadequate.   The  approach  is 
criticized  by  Schrader  for  substituting  all-inclusive  phrases 
such  as   'and  others,'    for  formal  definitions,   and  for  the  use  of 
vasue  analogies  and  metaphors.   There  is  no  professional  con- 
sensus,  for  example,   on  the  use  of  domain  neologisms.  Generic 
functions  are  conceptually  misused  as  synonyms,   mixing  different 
dimensions  of  the  domains,   such  as  philosophical  with  sociologi- 
cal.4 

(e)  And  finally,    society's  prevailing  preferences  are  the  fac- 
tors in  determining  library  specific  services,   which  vary  with 
different  times  and  locations.   They  are  implemented  horizontally, 
by  different  kinds  of  libraries  serving  different  populations, 
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and  vertically,  by  serving  different  individuals  with  different 
backgrounds  and  needs.  Hence,  no  two  libraries  are  ever  exactly 
the  same, 

4.2  Divergences  in  Defining   'Definition*  5 

Different  interpretations  of   'definition1   can  be  broadly  sum- 
marized into  three  major  groups:   the  prescriptive,   the  linguistic 
and  the  essential istic  approach  (Abelson,  1967). 

4.2,1  Prescriptive  Definitions 

The  prescriptive  approach  considers  definitions  as  imperative 
sentences,   naming  the  things  or  events,   rather  than  providing  any 
information  about  them.   There  are  two  major  prescriptive  view- 
points. The  nominalists  explain  "definitions  as  semantic  rules 
for  assigning  names  to  objects,"  while  the  formalists  consider 
definition  "as  syntactic  rules  for  abbreviating  strings  of  sym- 
bols."6 

Nominalism  is  represented  by  Bacon  and  Hobbes,   who  view 
definition  as  a  means   for  avoiding  ambiguity  and  semantic  confu- 
sion,  by  insisting  that  the  descriptions  used  are  empirically 
verif  ied . 

Formalism  is  a  preferred  approach  of  some  scientists,  like 
Pascal,   for  whom  the  definitions  are  "conventional  labels,  that 
need  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  things  they  name."7  Russell 
and  Whitehead  defined  "    'definition1   in  terms  of  sameness  of 
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meaning   .    .    .    'concerned  wholly  with  the  symbols,   not  with  what 
they  symbolize "8 

Probably  the  most  popular  among  librarians  as  well  as  informa- 
tion scientists,   the  prescriptive  definitions  are  limited  to  the 
naming"  of  different  components  of  the  field.   There  is  an  inter- 
esting parallelism  between  the  ways  these  elements  are  defined  by 
both  the  practitioners  and  the  theoreticians  of  Library  and 
Information  Science.   Both  reduce  the  definitions  of  the  dis- 
cipline to  observable  and  measurable  properties  of  information, 
which  has  to  be  stored  and  later  retr^   ved .   This  approach  makes 
the  discipline  at  least  partly  free  from  metaphysical  ambiguity, 
at  the  price  of  saying  very  little  about  the  essential  nature  of 
the  reality  addressed  by  the  field. 

4.2.2  Linguistic  Definitions 

The  linguistic  approach  considers  definition  as  a  declarative 
sentence  which  communicates  information;    that,   however,  is 

determined  by  the  way  language  is  used  to  define  that  informa- 
tion  • 

J.   S.   Mills  and  G.   E .   Moore  were  the  precursors  of  this 
approach  in  some  of  their  interpretations  of  the  concept  of 
definition.   Mills  maintained  that  definition  conveys  information 
when  it  reduces  complex  ideas  into  siraPler  components.  Moore 
restricted  its  meaning  to  explanatory  and  clarifying  functions. 
The  more  recent  philosophers,   such  as  Ryle  and  especially 
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Robinson,   provided  more  direct  linguistic  interpretation  of 
definition  "as  reports  of  word  usage,"9 

4.2*3  Essentialistic  Definitions 

The  oldest  and  best  developed  is  the  essentialist  view  of 
definition  as  a  conveyer  of  information  through  cognition*  It 
began  with  the  Socratic  question  of   'What  does  x  mean?1  followed 
by  a  variety  of  answers,  most  of  them  metaphysical,  clarifying 
different  aspects  of  definition  through  metaphors,   Plato's  answer 
was  formulated  in  terms  of  the  abstract  form  of  an  idea  or  a 
standard,   expressed  in  the  relationships  between  the  object  of 
definition   (an  abstract  concept)   and  its  empirical  description  (a 
copy  of  the  concept). 

Aristotle  distinguished  between  the  real  definition  of  causal 
relations  and  the  nominal,   prescriptive  definition.  Causal  rela- 
tions are  expressed  in  the  systematic  classification  of  different 
relations . 

Locke's   'ideas'   and  Kant's   'concepts'   are  the  products  of 
cognition  through  introspection,    intuition,   or  conceptual  analy- 
sis.  Thus,   the  essentialist ' s  view  of  definition  incorporates 
both:    Locke's  physical  and  psychological  aspects  of  definition, 
and  Kant's  analytical   (predicative)   elements  and  synthetic  (a 
priori )   rules . 1 0 
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4.3  Schrader' s  Linguistic  Analysis 

The  linguistic  approach,   by  concentrating  on  the  rules  of  lan- 
guage,   recognizes  the  importance  of  the  relationship  between 
definitions  and  the  meaning  defined  by  them.   However,  the 
approach  limits  the  interpretation  of  these  relations  to  the 
meaning  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  descriptive  language  used. 

The  linguistic  approach  to  the  definition  of  library  and 
information  science  is  well  illustrated  by  Schrader's  analysis. 
His  detailed,    fully  documented  doctoral  study  presents  a  logical 
and  conceptual  analysis  of  over  fifteen  hundred  definitions  of 
library  and  information  sciences  printed  in  the  last  hundred 
years   (Schrader  1983).    "The  analysis  reveals  a  profound  depth  of 
confusion,   disagreement,   contradiction,   and  inconsistency  .    .  . 
Nowhere  are  the  flawed  claims  more  apparent  than  in  the  efforts 
to  tease  apart  a  domain  of  information  science   ,    ,    .   from  that  of 
library  science.11  11  ,12 

Schrader  identified  two  approaches  to  the  definition  of  the 
domain  of  library  and  information  science:    (1)   an  empirical 
approach  based  on  observation  and  experience  and  assumed  to  be  a 
self-evident  description  of  the  whole  field;    (2)   the  conceptual 
approach,   which  was  selected  by  Schrader  for  his  own  definitions 
and  uses  logical  analysis  of  the  content  of  definitions  to 
determine  the  relationships  between  the  meaning  of  the  concept 
and  the  term  expressing  it.    "Discourse  about  a  domain  does  not 
arrange  itself  in  social  reality;    _t  must  be  rendered  explicit. 
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Concepts  must  be  expressed  as  a  system  of  linguistic  terras.  1,1 » 
Schrader  examined  each  definition  of  the  domain  by  first 
identifying  various  usage  of  the  terms  in  different  definitions. 
He  compiled  a  list  of  synonyms  for  the  meaning  of  each  term.  Next 
he  reviewed  the  definitions'   social  functions  in  library  and 
information  contexts.   The  resulting  topology  of  definitions  con- 
tained (a)   the  name  used  to  designate  the  domain;   (b)  the  nature 
of  the  domain,   such  as  a  study,   science,   practice,   art,  technol- 
ogy,  or  their  variations:    (c)     the  description  of  the  content  of 
the  domain,   such  as  knowledge,   recorded  knowledge,  information, 
or  specific  types  of  records  and  (d)   the  function  of  the  domain, 
that  is,   the  type  of  activity  the  domain  is  involved  in  (called 
by  Schrader   'physical  or  immaterial  objects')  and  the  person 
requesting  the  record,   or  both. 


4.3.1   Library  Science   ( LS ) 

The  name  of  the  domain  changed  throughout  the  history  of  the 
discipline.   The  term   'library  science'   was  defined  as  a 
scientific  study  for  the  practical  organization  of  a  library. 
' Librarianship '   stood  for   'the  office  or  work  of  a  librarian.' 
The  terms  "library  economy',    'library  science',   or   'library  serv- 
ice'  were  used  interchangeably  for  the  management  of  libraries. 
'Bibliothecal  science'   referred  to  the  library  collections. 
'Bibliology'   or  'applied  bibliography'  meant  "the  systematic 
description  and  history  of  books,   their  authorship,  printing, 
publication,   editions,   etc."**       The  nature  of  library  science 
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was  also  defined  in  several  ways,   among  them  as  a  bibliographic 
activity,   a  discipline,   an  educational  enterprise,   an  inter- 
disciplinary field,   or  an  empirical  or  metaphysical  phenomenon, 

Schrader  discussed  several  terms  associated  with  each  concept, 
such  as  object   (e.g.,    'to  retrieve1 ),   people  (e.g.,    'to  teach1) 
and  combination  of  both  (e.g.,    'to  link1).   He  also  developed  a 
long  list  of  synonyms  for  each  generic  term  (e.g.,    for  the  term 
'to  process'   the  synonyms  were   'to  handle,   manipulate,  restruc- 
ture,  or  repackage'). 

Schrader  concluded  that   (a)  there  is  no  consensus  on  the 
domain  of  the  discipline,   since  its  definition  ranges  from  the 
study  of  the  physical  records  to  that  of  cultures;    (b)   the  foci 
of  the  definitions  vary  by  centering  either  on  objects,  people, 
processes  or  activities;    (c)  definitions  lack  consensus  on  the 
meaning  of  basic  concepts,   such  as   'library',    'knowledge',  or 
'book';   and  (d)   idiosyncratic  citations  provided  poor  references 
to  original  sources.15 

Librarians  engage   in  an  activity  that  has  as  its  goal  effective 
access  to  recorded  knowledge  and  service  to  those  seeking  such 
access.   In  these  bibliothecal  activities,   the  librarian 
encounters  the  structural  and  functional  properties  of  the 
recorded  objects  that  are  in  need  of  control.   Documents  exist  as 
objects,   contents,   or  as  use  potentials,  whether  intended  or  not. 
It  is  up  to  the  librarian  to  understand  the  properties  of  the 
bibliothecal  situation  and  to  translate  them  into  a  functioning 
system, 
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Librarianship  can  be  defined  as  a  professional  activity 
(essential  here  is   'doing'),   or  as  a  field  of  study  (essential 
motive  is   'knowing'),   where   'to  know'  means  to  grasp  and  to 
explain . 

4.3,2  Information  Science  (IS) 

Sohrader's  methodology  in  analyzing  the  definitions  of 
information  science  is  similar  to  the  one  used  in  the  previous 
section.  And  the  findings  are  also  similar.   The  definitions  are 
illusive  and  even  less  conceptually  organized  than  the  defini- 
tions of  Library  Science.   References  to  previous  definitions  are 
uncritical  and  repetitious.   The  study  and  practice  of  the  dis- 
cipline are  conflated,   not  distinguishing  between  the  study  of 
information-related  concepts  and  their  applications.  Descriptions 
of  the  field's  scientific  status  defend  the  claim  rather  than 
elaborate  on  its  meaning,   and  they  narrowly  interpret  the  dis- 
cipline's technological  aspects.   Inappropriate  analogies,  cir- 
cular definitions  and  vague  notions  of   'information'   add  to  the 
conceptual  chaos. 

In  various  definitions  of  information  science,   Schrader  notes, 
reference  was  made  to  objects,   persons  or  both,   at  social, 
psychological,   biological,   or  physical  levels.   Information  was 
considered  as  knowledge,   data,   ideas,   facts,   or  documents The 
emphasis  of  quantification  reflects  naive  logical  positivism, 
which  suppresses  social,   psychological,  and  philosophical  dimen- 
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sions.   Stress  on  applied  or  technological  aspects  of  the  domain 
equates  its  means  with  ends  of  the  discipline.   Information  is 
considered  as  either  input  or  output,   shifting  from  anthropomor- 
phism to  mechanistic  reductionism ,   This  is  the  fallacy  of  using 
one  level  of  analysis  to  explain  another. 

The  name  of  the  discipline   'information  science*  was  implied 
in  the  term   'bibliography*  used  by  Paul  Otlet,   and  later  replaced 
by  Henri  LaFontaine  with   'documentation'.   Both  terms  relate  to 
the  collection  and  classification  of  scientific  and  specialized 
literature.    'Information  retrieval',   introduced  in  1950  by  Calvin 
Mooers,  described  the  function  of  providing  access  to  stored 
information,    'Information  science'   is  the  American  term  for 
computer-related  activities.   Finally  'informatics'  was  suggested 
by  Russian  writers,   to  distinguish  the  activities  of  information 
scientists  from  those  of  librarians,16 

The  nature  of  information  science  is  as  diverse  as  that  of 
library  science,   and  the  descriptions  of  activities  in  both  sub- 
disciplines  are  similar,   with  more  frequent  references  to 
scientific  aspects  in  information  science.   The  range  of  these 
descriptions   is  illustrated  by  a  variety  of     criteria  used  in 
defining  information  and  theories  of  information  science, 

Samuelson   (1974)  categorized  information  theories  according  to 
nine  components:   environmental,   sensing,   informative,  diagnostic, 
purposeful,   or  oriented  toward  action,   result,   goal,   and  ultimate 
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objectives,   Vagianos  (1972)  distinguished  between  information 
science  as  a  part  of  social,   natural,   theoretical,  technological, 
and  professional  sciences,   and  information  science  as  metas- 
cience,   Wersig  and  Neveling  (1975)  considered  information  as  a 
phenomenon,   means,   technology,   or  a  purpose  in  which  it  was  used, 
Hayes   (1969)   argues  that  information  science  cannot  exist  as  a 
separate  discipline  and  that  it  should  always  be  considered  in 
the  context  of  a  specific  discipline,17     Machlup  and  Mansfield 
focus  on   'cultural  diversity'   in  studies  of  information  (Machlup 
and  Mansfield ,    1983  )  . 

Similar  to  the  focus  of  library  science,   the  focus  of  informa- 
tion science  reflects,   Schrader  continues,   a  trichotomy  of 
emphases  on  objects,   people,   and  on  the  relations  between  the 
two.   Many  of  the  generic  terms  are  the  same  in  both  fields  (e,g,, 
'to  retrieve',    'to  teach',   and   'to  link'), 

Schrader  concludes  that  "the  conceptualizations  of  library 
science  are  inadequate  because  of  their  institutional  bindings 
while  the  conceptualizations  of  information  science  are 
inadequate  because  of  their  object  binding."18 

4,3.3  Library  and  Information  Science  (L&.IS) 

Schrader' s  own  definition  of  library  and  information  science 
is  developed  in  the  context  of  human  social  reality,   focusing  on 
the  unique  role  of  the  librarian  or  information  consultant  "to 
bring  about  access  to  something  for  someone  who  is  seeking  that 
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access • M   ly   The  selected  universe  of  discourse  itself  is  a  multi- 
dimensional study  of  different  problems  and  issues  considered  in 
terms  of  general  system  theory.20 

Both  library  and  information  sciences  are  defined  as  systems 
of  human  social  practice  in  which  both  librarians  and  information 
scientists  facilitate  access  to  selected  cultural  objects  for  the 
inquiring  patron.  The  system  proposed  by  Schrader  consists  of 
four  components: 

(1)  The  system  affector  (e.g.,   librarian);    its  function  is  to 
provide  access  to  the  symbolic  cultural  objects  or  their  biblio- 
graphic surrogates.    (2)  The  system  affectee  (the  user)   is  the 
seeker  of  the  access  to  these  objects  or  their  bibliographic  rep- 
resentations.   (3)  The  system  content,   the  carriers  of  the  sym- 
bolic culture,  which  stand  for  the  reproduced  symbolic  culture, 
replacing  terms  such     s   'information*,    'knowledge',   or  'cogni- 
tion'. (4)  The  setting,   i.e.,   the  physical,   cultural,   or  adminis- 
trative environment . 

Within  the  larger  societal  system,   the  above  components  and 
interrelationships  between  them  constitute  the   'symbolic  culture 
access  system',   the  universe  of  discourse  of  library  and  informa- 
tion sciences. 

The  fundamental  processes  of  the  system  are  twofold:   to  guide 
and  to  seek  access  to  the  symbolic  cultural  objects.   The  objec- 
tives of  the  system  are  summarized  as  scientific i   philosophical , 
or  praxiological  inquiries  into  quantitative,   qualitative,  and 
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performative  aspects  of  the  cystem;    its   'what-is*   and  'what-to- 
do'   are  reflected  in  the  principles,   policies,   and  operations  of 
the  system . 2 1 

The  knowledge  provided  by  the  inquiries  is  the  result  of  dif- 
ferent k inds  of  analysis .   Empirical  analysis  relates  to 
scientific,    conceptual  or  philosophical  knowledge.   Both  the 
empirical  and  the  conceptual  analyses  refer  to  praxiological 
knowledge,   while  the  perceptual  analysis  provides  the  qualitative 
and  transactional  analysis  to  the  performative  knowledge. 

The  value  of  the  library  system,    its  goodness,   relates  to  its 
two  dimensions:   the  philosophical,   expressing  an  intrinsic  worth 
of  the  opinion  or  knowledge  made  accessible:   and  the  praxiologi- 
cal   instrumental  worth  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  system,  in 
obtaining  the  desired  opinion  or  knowledge. 

Schrader  considers  both  library  and  information  approaches  as 
parts  of  one  . discipl ine  with  a  social  role  to  facilitate  the 
access  to  recorded  manifestations  of  culture. 

The  analysis  is,   however,    restricted  by  its  design  to  the 
linguistic  study  of  taxonomic  aspects  of  the  discipline.    It  is  an 
important  step  toward  theory  formulation,   but  it  does  not  go 
beyond  the  definitional  stage.    "Further  logical  and  conceptual 
inquiry  is  needed  in  order  to  relate  the  symbolic  culture  access- 
ing system  to  other  domains  of  social  practice , "z 2   but  also  to 
develop  a  philosophical  framework  establishing  library  and 
information  science  as  a  unique,    interdependent  discipline. 
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4,4     Applications  of  Different  Approaches  to  the  concept  of 
1  Definition ' 

All  the  above  approaches,    if  applied  separately,  are 
criticized  by  Abelson  for  their  mistaken  assumption  "that  if 
definitions  convey  knowledge,    then  the  knowledge  they  convey  is 
of  the  same  type  as  that  conveyed  by  ordinary  statements  of 
facts,   Essentialists  conclude  that  the  knowledge  conveyed  by 
definitions  is  descriptive  knowledge  of  essences,  linguistic 
philosophers  conclude  that  it  is  descriptive  knowledge  of  lan- 
guage usage,   while  prescriptivists  maintain  that  definitions  do 
not  convey  knowledge  of  any  kind."23 

Abelson  is  especially  critical  of  the  metaphorical  approach, 
claiming  that  at  best  it  can  be  verified  in  terms  of  its  logical 
consistency,   which  although     sufficient  in  a  logical  system,  is 
"merely  a  necessary  condition  for  sound  definitions • "  24 

In  my  definition  of  LIS,   a  metaphor  is  used  not  as  a  defini- 
tion itself,   but  as  a  method  of  describing  the  essence  of  LIS  in 
terms  of  its  manifestations  in  the  more  familiar  structure  and 
functions  of  the  discipline.    It  offers  the  opportunity  to 
understand  the  less  known  facts  or  events  by  means  of  experiences 
more  familiar  to  us.   Through  metaphors  we  can  expand  our 
understanding  beyond  sense  perceptions.   "It  is  as  thought  the 
ability  to  comprehend  experience  through  metaphor  were  a  sense, 
like  seeing  or  touching  or  hearing,   with  metaphors  providing  the 
only  ways  to  perceive  and  experience  much  of  the  world.  Metaphor 
is  as  much  a  part  of  our  functioning  as  our  sense  of  touch,  and 
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as  precious."*5 

Abelson  proposes  a  fourth  approach,   which  provides  a  context 
for  the  definition.   He  calls  it  a  pragmatic,   contextual  view- 
point.  Notwithstanding  Abelson' s  criticism,   each  approach 
provides  a  valid  description  of  different  aspects  of  the  defini- 
tion • 

The  prescriptive  definitions  are  used  in  logical  and  mathemati- 
cal conventions  by  assigning  specific  symbols  for  given  abstract 
statements  in  a  nominal  definition.   In  librarianship  they  are 
used  in  thesauri   by  providing  formal  definitions  for  individual 
terms,   with  cross-references  to  synonyms  and  homographs.  Such 
definitions  communicate  meaning  only  in  terms  of  the  specific 
context*  for  which  they  were  designed  and  are  valuable  in  techni- 
cal operations  such  as  indexing,   cataloging,   and  classification. 

Abelson's  own  focus  is  on  the  evaluation  of  definitions  as 
Sood  or  bad,   determined  by  the  kind  of  knowledge  sought.   He  is 
interested  in  the  knowledge  of  the  effective  use  of  words  in 
definitions,   which,    in  turn,   depends  on  the  purposes  for  which  a 
definition  is  formulated. 

My  analysis  is  based  on  the  definition  of  knowledge  as  rela- 
tions known  between  more  and  less  familiar  events  or  facts.  In 
this  approach  the  universe  of  discourse  is  based  on  a  conceptual 
search  for  the  essential,  basic  relations  first.  The  contextual 
evaJ nation  of  the  effects  of  these  relations,  or  the  procedural 
evaluation  of  the  prescriptive  values,  follows  and  not  precedes 
the  search  for  the  meaning  of  these  relations.   All  three  aspects 
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of  the  definition  are  important,   however,   and  are  incorporated  in 
the  metaphorical  model  of  me tal ibrarianship ,   developed  later  in 
this  book,   by  considering  each  approach  as  a  separate  but  inter- 
dependent dimension  of  the  definition  of  metalibrarianship. 

In  this  section  the  focus  is  merely  on  describing  the  field  of 
Librarianship;    in  the  proposed  model  of  metal ibrarianship  the  aim 
is  more  ambitious ,    to  identify  relationships  that  are  unique  to 
the  field  considered  as  a  bona  fide  discipline. 

"When  metaphor  is  considered  as  a  tool  for  communication, 
attention  is  focused  on  its  use  for  the  exchange  of  information 
among  speakers  and  listeners.   The  consideration  of  metaphor  as  a 
tool  for  thought,    on  the  other  hand,   is  concerned  with  the  dis- 
covery of  relationships  between  seemingly  disparate  domains  and 
an  exploration  of  the  extent  to  which  they  can  be  related."26 
The  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  LIS  is  explicated  by  a 
synthesis  of  the  prescriptive,   linguistic,   and  essential istic 
definitions.    It  is  an  analytical  process  of  obtaining  a  predicate 
(a  relational  association  of  different  definitions  of  L&IS )  by 
analyzing  its  subject   (LIS  subject  matter).   It  is  a  mental 
process,   which  in  the  Kantian  sense  explains  the  meaning  of  the 
discipline  by  mentally  dissecting  its  subject  matter. 

4.5       Conceptual   Unity  Among  Information  Sciences 

The  thesis  of  this  book  is  the  hypothesis  that  all  information 
agencies  dealing  with  recorded  knowledge  share  some  basic,  common 
characteristics.   They  all  evolved  from  the  activities  of  the 
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traditional  library  and  therefore  are  expressed  here  in  the  form 
of  metalibrary  model.    In  literature  their  theoretical  for- 
mulations are  developed  under  the  auspices  of  Library  and 
Information  Science  (L&IS). 

A  straightforward  but  somewhat  simplistic  argument  for  the 
unity  of  library  and  information  sciences  was  provided  by 
Wilkinson.   After  reviewing  the  few  published  definitions  of  the 
two  fields  she  concluded  that  philosophically  both  of  them  are 
"one  and  the  same . "  27 

The  functions  of  the  two  disciplines,   Wilkinson  argues,  are 
similar:   library  science  is  a  theoretical  framework  based  on 
long-existing  library  practice,   which  focuses  on  acquisition, 
organization,   and  utilization  of  information  records.  Information 
science   is  the  theory  addressing  properties  and  behavior  of 
information  (Harrod,    1977)  and  information-producing  processes 
(Hayes,   1980).   Both  disciplines  study  human  communication 
processes,*8   and  both  deal  with  information   'containers*  (the 
products  of  record-keeping),   with  a  purpose  that  has  remained 
unchanged  throughout  the  ages:   "to  commemorate,   to  communicate, 
to  pray,   to  calculate,   to  measure,   and  to  preserve."29    In  library 
science  these  containers     are  identified  and  classified,   and  in 
information  science  they  are  filtered  for  relevant  information. 
With  time,    the   format  of  containers  changed,   from  tree  bark  to 
printed  records,   and  the  process  of  recording  from  marks  in  stone 
to  computers.   Both  approaches  study  relationships  between  subjec- 
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tive  human  knowledge  (Popper's  World  2)  and  the  accumulated 
objective  knowledge  ( Popper1 s  World  3),  And  finally,  both  relate 
to  a  unique  role  of  librarianship,  the  study  of  the  "relationship 
between  social  needs  for  information  on  the  one  hand  and 
imprinted  knowledge  on  the  other/'30  When  they  are  so  perceived, 
Wilkjnson  concludes,  "there  is  no  distinction  between  the  role  of 
the  librarian  and  the  role  of  the  information  scientist.  They  are 
one  and  the  same  discipline."31 

4,6     Common  Denominators 

All   information  agencies,   whether  differing  by  subject,  loca- 
tion,  or  clientele,    share  the  same  subject  matter  (their  struc- 
ture,   function,   and  processes);   they  are  subject  to  the  same 
kinds  of   influences  from  without  (cultural,   political,   and  tech- 
nical environment);   and  their  role  in  the  society  is  evaluated 
from  similar  vantage  points  (psychological,   sociological,  and 
philosophical ) . 

4.6.1   Common  Subject  Matter 

En  this  book,   the  subject  matter  of  information  agencies  is 
defined  conceptually,   as  a  series  of  relationships  between  the 
availability  and  needs  for  information   (information  transfer  par- 
ameters )   on  the  one  hand ,   considered  as  independent  variables , 
and  on  the  other,   as  three  basic  dependent  variables  describing 
the  structure  of  the  physical  library,   the  purpose  of  the 
information  agencies,   and  their  functions.      [Fig.  4-1] 
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Mukherjee's  (1966)  review  of  library-science  subject  matter 
illustrates  a  variety  of  interpretations  of  common  denominators. 
Danton  (1934)  defines  the  subject  matter  of  LIS  as  collection, 
preservation ,   organization,   and  utilization  of  graphic  and 
printed  materials  used  in  recorded  communication.  Wheeler 
extends  Danton1 s  definition  to   include  individuals  who  are  able 
and  willing  to  seek  information,   recreation,   or  self-development, 
Broadfield  (1949)  combines  subject  matter  with  the  art  of  human 
skills  and  scientific  attitude  of  observation,   causation,  and 
efficiency,   Foskett  (1962)  sees  it  as  a  social  science  with 
social  aims,   Meyer  (1925)  stresses  production,   care,   and  use  of 
records  of  knowledge,   Temple   (1949)   identifies  organization  and 
manipulation  of  records  as  major  aspects  of  subject  matter. 
Wheeler  (1946)  adds  to  it  the  processing  of  books  and  their 
ut i 1 i  zat ion , 

4,6,1,1  Structure  of  Information  Resources 

The  structure  of  the  generic  information  agency  is  viewed  as  a 
system  combining  basic  components  of  the  physical  resources 
that  is,    (a)  collection  of  recorded  information  (resources),  (b) 
organization  of  their  content,   and   (c)   access  to  them.   Each  of 
these  components  can  be  expanded  into  more  specific  and  techni- 
cally more  complex  concepts,   such  as  acquisition  and  ordering  of 
material . 

The  structure  of  any  information  agency  is  based  on  a  general 
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objective  of  bringing  the  right  book  to  the  right  person  at  any 
cost   (Roden,    1923)*   The  focus   is  on  generic  books  as  living 
organisms,   controlled  by  a  librarian  as  a   'doctor  and  a 
hygienist'   of  reading.    Library  structure  combines  both  the 
humanistic  concerns  about  the  values  of  what  librarians  do  and 
the  scientific   focus  on  discovering  laws  about  people's  need  for 
and  use  of  information. 

Generic   books  are  defined  by  Shores   (197  1)  as  the  sum  total  of 
human  communication.   Their  function  is  to  realize  the  reader's 
abilities  through  reading   (Clayton,    1940).   The  process  of  discov- 
ering the   topic  of   interest,    selecting,   and  reading  the 
appropriate  book  is  part  of  the   reader's  se 1 f -deve lopment •  The 
social   function  of  a  book  is  a  transmission  of  society's  experi- 
ences to  the  individual    (Butler,  1933). 

(a)   Library  resources  represent  society's  culture  and  are  treated 
as   its  reference  and  as  a  storehouse  of  information.   The  gap 
between  a  potential   collection  of  all   knowledge  and  the  actual 
accessible  knowledge   in  a  particular  collection  is  narrowed  by 
better  cooperation  between  libraries,   promotion,  bibliographic 
instruction,   and  access   (Savage,  1946). 

Sociological  analysis  of  book  selection  is  based  on  an  ideal 
of  meshing  together  the  reader's  purposes  with  the  impact  of 
reading   on  them.    For  reading   satisfaction  to  be  achieved,  focus 
on  those  types  of  readers   that  the  library  can  best  serve  is 
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required.   Most  readers     seek  reinforcement  of  their  beliefs 
rather  than  a  purposefully  guided  change  (Goldhor,    1942 )« 
( b  )  Bibliographic  organization  of  resources  discussed  here  refers 
to  the  collection 1 s  classification  and  cataloging •  Classifica- 
tion "consists  of  that  part  of  the  theory  of  1 ibrarianship  which 
deals  with  the  organization  of  knowledge  —  a  basic  operation  in 
the  advancement  of  learning   ...    it  relates  to  the  philosophical 
and  psychological   foundations  of  human  communication,   and  so  has 
relevance  to  any  subject."32   Cataloging  is  perceived  as  a 
sociological  function  of  providing     satisfactory  access  to  the 
resources  (MacPherson,    1939).   Cataloging  rules  differ  among 
cataloging  systems,    but  the  cataloging  principles  of  organizing 
the  resources  are  common  to  all  types  of  libraries  (Foskett, 
1964)  . 

(c)   Provision  of  a  full  access  to  information  resources  is  a 
mi.jor  obligation  of  librarians  in  democracy.   It  relates  to  the 
dissemination  of  knowledge  to  the  present  clientele  as  well  as  to 
the  preservation  of  library  records  for  their  dissemination  to 
future  generations  of  patrons. 

Scholars  now  realize  that  "our  culture,   historically  the  most 
prolific  in  terms  of  paper  records,   could  in  two  centuries  well 
become  a  lost  culture  because  little  by  way  of  permanent  records 
would  remain."33   The  same  concern  is  now  expressed  about  the 
newer  media,    such  as  videotapes,   microfilms,   and  magnetic  tapes. 
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The  issues  of  preservation  directly  affect  not  only  future  dis- 
semination of  records  but  also  their  formats,  indirectly 
influencing  the  changing  structure  of  library  information  science 
itself.  J4 

From  the  very  beginning  of  library  history,   the  preservation 
of  records  has  been  its  primary  responsibility,   born,   in  the 
words  of  Shera,    "of  the  coincidence  of  social  need  [for  com- 
munication]  and  physical  scarcity  [of  fragile  graphic 
records  )♦ "3 5   Until  the  introduction  of  electronic  data,  the 
interdependence  between  access  to  and  the  preservation  of  library 
material  was  almost  mutually  exclusive,   requiring  special 
arrangements  such  as  closed  stacks,   or,   later,   duplication  of 
frequently  used  materials  and  separate,   restricted-use  collec- 
tions of  rare  publications.  With  electronic  data  gradually  sup- 
plementing printed  records,   access  is  determined  by  the  financial 
cost  of  electronic  equipment  and  services  available  to  the 
library,   thus  creating  a  new  information-poor  category  of 
patrons ♦ 

4.6.1.2  Purposes  of  Information  Agencies 

Librarianship  has  no  purposeful  mission  of  its  own;   it  cannot 
initiate  new  purposes.   But  it  can  interpret  the  mission  or  pur- 
pose assigned  to  it  by  society  (Reith,   1984),   even  though  it 
lacks  strong  advocacy  and  at  times  it  succumbs  to  aggressive  spe- 
cial interests. 
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The  purposes  of  li brarianship  are  here  defined  as  goal- 
oriented  actions  in  terms  of  relationships  between  the  library 
services   (as  dependent  variables),   reacting  to  its  society's 
needs  (as  independent  variables).   Three  basic  end-objectives 
define  library  purposes:   the ' informative ,   the  educational  and  the 
cultural;   and  each,   in  turn,     can  be  further  subdivided  into  more 
specific  actions. 


(a)   Informative  End-objective 

The  informational  goal  is  twofold:   to  provide  answers  to 
specific  questions,   and  to  stimulate  new  questions  by  making 
patrons  aware  of  the  needed  information.   The  latter  goal  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  essential  role  of  communication  in  scientific 
research.   Such  communication  requires  a  constant  exchange  of  data 
on  the  changing  status  of  knowledge.   "The  ultimate  function  of  a 
sophisticated  data  bank  would  be  to  become  part  of  the  scientific 
process  itself         to  anticipate  scientists1    information  needs;  to 
disseminate  information     created  by  the  scientists  in  the  com- 
munity being  served  to  other  scientists  outside  the  community  on 
whom  it  would  be  predicted  to  have  a  significant  impact;   and  even 
to  generate  information  such  as  synthesis  as  a  result  of  analy- 
zing information  flow  and  use."36 

The  overall  goal  of  informative  processes  of  LIS  is  to  pro- 
vide a  description  of  resources  available  to  the  patron.  Descrip- 
tions range  from     raw  empirical  data,   to  the  material  dealing 
with  emotional  as  well  as  fictional  descriptions  of  experi- 
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ences,   to  tightly  formulated  theoretical  treatises.   In  cases  of 
controversy  or  a  variety  of  opinions,   the  descriptions  include 
objective  representation  of  all  viewpoints.  All  descriptions  are 
subject  to  verification  in  terms  of  their  relevance  to  the  facts 
descr i  bed . 

(b)   Educational  End-objectives 

Educational  goals  of  1 ibrarianship  are  seen  differently  by 
various  writers,   Boaz  maintains  that  future  librarianship  must  go 
beyond  traditional  requirements  by  knowing  the  content  of  books, 
and  it  must  also  be  able  to  understand  and  communicate  the  ideas 
expressed  in  them  (Boaz,   1972),     John  Cotton  Dana  (1906  1  con- 
siders the  library  as  a  public  educational  institution,  a 
cultural  center  for  the  community.   Important  to  him  are  special- 
ized information  services  for  scholars  and  readers  considered  as 
'indexes'   to  total  knowledge. 

The  role  of  the  library  in  educational  system  was  fully 
reviewed  by  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education's 
committee  chaired  by  Louis  R,   Wilson  in  1941   (Henry,  1943). 
Library  educational  goals  are  perceived  as  independent  and  self- 
directed  learning   (Christ t   1972),   For  Johnson,   the  public  library 
as  a  people's  university  strengthens  culture  through  education, 
citizenship,   Christianity,   and  democracy.   It  assists  in  job 
training  and  understanding  of  political,   social,   and  cultural 
ideas  of  democracy  (A.   Johnson,   1938),   Predeek  (1939)  wants  to 
educate  by  creating  an  intellectual  environment  for  the  inter  * 
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pretation  of  cultural  values,  by  providing  reading  material  and 
by  maintaining  neutrality  in  responding  to  conflicting  interests 
Groups'  needs. 

An  aggressive  educational  leadership  is  called  for  by  Sherman 
(1939).   The  library  is  seen  by  Dewey,   Dana,   and  Foss  as  a  public 
institution,   an  extension  of  public  education, 

The  political  role  of  the  library  in  education  varies:  from 
serving  the  needs  of  the  government  in  totalitarian  systems,  to 
satisfying  the  informational  needs  of  individuals  in  democracy, 
abjections  to  the  educational  function  of  libraries  in  democracy 
are  based  on  its  restrictive  goal  determined  by  the  specific 
political  system  (Brown,   1940).   The  overall  function  is  to  edu- 
cate the  citizens  in  the  prevailing  cultural  and  political  doc- 
tr  ine . 

B.    Landheer  (1957)  describes  the  medievalist  attitude  of 
library  relations  to  education,   as  illustrated  by  librarians' 
efforts  to  fulfill  two  contradictory  needs  of  reading,  for 
recreation  and  for  professional  purposes. 

Putnam  considered  education  as  a  primary  library  function  "to 
supplement,   complement,  and  substitute  for  the  schools.1'*?  The 
main  means  of  education  was  the  proper  use  of  books  to  discipline 
human  mind,   by  bringing  order  into  chaos.   Krieg  (1970)  pointed  to 
a  strong  affinity  of  Putnam's  views  with  those  of  his  favorite 
Philosophers,    (a)  Putnam  advocated  Jeffersonian  intellectual 
aristocracy  by  promoting  higher  education  for  gifted  individuals, 
(b)  He  subscribed  to  Locke's  view  that  education  ought  to  promote 
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good  habits,   principles,   virtue,   and  wisdom,   reinforced  by  Horace 
Mann's  belief  in  the  essential  importance  of  moral  education  for 
social   survival,    (c)  With  Kant,   he  believed  that  it  is  a  basic 
duty  of  each  individual  to  improve  himself.   Putnam  shared  with 
Francis  Bacon     distaste  for   'inferior*   books  and  endorsed  Thomas 
Cariyle's  stress  on  the  importance  of  preservation  of  culture 
through  books.   As  Eisner  pointed  out  in  the  abstract  of  Krieg's 
report,   Putnam's  ideas  about  library  functions  were  formulated 
before  the  philosophy  of  librar ianship  was  developed,   and  they 
reflect   less  the  views  of  other  librarians  than  those  of  the 
philosophers  popular  at  his  time. 

hi sseminat ion  of  knowledge   is  the  most  direct  expression  of 
library  educational  purposes.    It  is  performed  by  the  librarian  as 
a   'teacher'   or  as  an  advisor  in  the  library  that   is  viewed  as  a 
cultural   center  of  the  community,   addressing  all  intellectual 
needs  of  the  community. 

Burke   identifies  four  major  processes   involved  in  the  dis- 
semination of  scholarship:    (a)   education  in  providing  cultural 
materials  to  patrons,    (b)  consultation  in  the  availability  of 
needed  material,    (c)  mass  communication,   by  making  the  cultural 
material   available,   and   (d)   reference  work     providing  the  patron 
with  the   information  asked  for.38 

Kffects  of  library  dissemination  of  knowledge  are  moral, 
social,    and  political.      The  existence  of  censorship  is  evidence 
of  the  significance  of  dissemination  on  influencing  human  behav- 
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ior.    In  totalitarian  systems,   the  library  is  seen  as  a  tool  in 
propagating  the  system* s  political   ideas;   in  democracy  it  is  used 
to  educate  the  voters.   Major  support  of  public  libraries  by 
philanthropists  and  reformers  is  based  on  their  belief  in  the 
significance  of  library  contribution  to  the  prevention  of 
socially  negative  behavior.      For  example,   a  provision  of  material 
for   'amusement  and  recreation1  in  nineteenth  century  was  designed 
to  protect  members  of  the     working  class  from  intoxication. 

(c )  Cultural  End-objectives 

Culture  can  be  transmitted  from  one  period  or  location  to 
another  only  by  recorded  symbols  of  knowledge  and  ideas.  Librar- 
ianship  is  concerned  with  the  facilitation  of  that  transmission. 
Butler  (1943)   lists  four  methods  of  transmitting  knowledge: 
through   (1)   education   (curriculum),    (2)   research  based  on  indi- 
viduals'  experiences  and  observations,    (3)  consultation  as  a 
social  communication,   and  (4)   reference  defined  in  terms  of  its 
function  as  a  process  by  which  civilized  man  can  obtain  specific 
information  by  using  1 ibrary  collections. 

Distinction  is  often  made  between  purposive  and  recreational, 
cultural  usage  of  a  library.   The  use  of  the  term  1  recreational 1 
function  is,   however,   misleading.   The  library  never  was  in  the 
business  of  entertainment.    It  did,   however,   provide  intellectual 
opportunities  for  activities  that  were  mentally  pleasing,  or 
relaxing.   The  aesthetic  role  of  the  library  in  general,   and  the 
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public  library  in  particular,    is  to  provide  opportur.iti.es  for 
aesthetic  experience.   Thus,    for  example,   the  purpose  of  encourag- 
ing recreational  reading  is  to  cultivate  reading  for  pleasure, 
taste,   and  aesthetic  enjoyment.   The  focus  is  on  emotional  or 
sensuous  experiences . 

Reading  for  pleasure,   a  pleasant  library  physical  environment, 
library  architecture,    furniture,   and  library  decor  are  elements  OF 
the  external  aspects  of  library's  aesthetic  function.   The  kind  of 
print  used  in  books,   their  page  arrangement,   and  their  binding 
are  examples  of  internal   aesthetic  aspects  of  LIS. 

Some  ancient  libraries  had  decorations  and  statutes  placed  in 
and  outside  the  library,  partly  as  esthetic  and  partly  as  com- 
municative symbols . 3  9 

4.6.1.3  Functions  of  Information  Agents 

The  basic  function  of  information  professionals  is  to  facili- 
tate transfer  of  the  meaning  of  the  recorded  message  to  its 
recipient   (information  transfer).   This  is  accomplished  by  (a)  the 
managerial  coordination  of  library  resources  and  services,  (b) 
interpretation  of  resources,   and  (c)  mediation  between  conflict- 
ing needs  and  available  resources   ( intermediacy ) . 

(a  I   Managerial  Coordination 

Li  brarians  increase  the  social  utility  of  graphic  records  by 
management  of  knowledge  toward  better  understanding  of  the 
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universe.   Librarianship  is  a   ' t ime-bi nder , '   providing  an  inter- 
disciplinary arrangement  of  knowledge  by  ordering,   relating,  and 
structuring  graphic  records.   In  this  sense,   it  is  closely  related 
to  general  semantics;   both  are  interdisciplinary,   concerned  with 
the  utilization  of  information;   both  are  parts  of  communication 
chair.,   its  language,    symbolism,   abstractions,  conceptualisations 
and  evaluation;   and  both  are  epistemological  (Shera,  1961), 

(b)   Interpretation  of  Resources 

The  interpretative  role  of  librarians  is  based  on  what 
Fairthorne  calls  patrons*    ignorance  about  things  they  want  to 
know.    "This  ignorance  makes  the  librarians'   task  possible   .    .  . 
to  heLp  the  reader  to  find  out  what  people  have  to  say;   not  to 
expound     to  the  reader  what  has  been  said,   as  a  substitute  for 
the  author;   not  to  make  use  of  what  has  been  said,   as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  reader;   not  to  tell  the  reader  what  he  ought  to 
read,   as  a  substitute  for  God."  40 

The  essence  of  interpreting  library  resources  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  interrelationships  between  records  and  their  informa- 
tive content  relevant  to  the  user's  needs.   Fully  developed  inter- 
pretation for  nonspecialists  would  set  documents  in  context  in 
the  same  way  that  the  documents  are  consulted  by  specialists. 
Thus,    librarians  here  substitute  for  the  knowledge  of  the  subject 
special ist . 
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(c)  Mediation  between  Demands  for  and  Supplies  of  Resources  and 
Services 

The  task  of  a  reference  librarian  is  to  act  as  an  inter- 
mediary between  the  inquirer  and  the  library  information  system* 
This  is  accomplished  through  neutral  questioning  in  'query 
negotiation 1 ♦    Dervin  and  Dewdney's  model   (Dervin  and  Dewdney, 
1986)   is  a  strategy  for  asking  questions  to  understand  the  user's 
needs  for  information.   The  authors  distinguished  between  tradi- 
tional,  or  closed,   and  new,   or  neutral,   questioning  methods.  In 
closed  questioning,    reference  librarians  look  for  direct  yes/no 
answers  to  their  specific  questions,   and  then  direct  the  inquirer 
to  the  specific  author,   title,   or  subject  area  in  the  collection. 
Bv  asking  a  direct  question,   the  librarian  prejudges  the  need.  On 
the  other  hand,   a  neutral  questioning  approach  requires  listen- 
ing,  thus  inviting  patrons  to  talk  more  about  their  needs. 

This  approach,   according  to  Dervin  and  Dewdney,    is  based  on 
three  elements:    (a)   situation,   based  on  requesters'  background, 
which  determines  the  way  they  perct,    ^  the  issue,   and  a  context 
for  the   information  needed   ( "Why  do  you  need  it?");    (b)  the 
information  gap,   which  is  expressed  by  the  question  asked  ("What 
wouJ  1  you   like  to  know?");    (c)   the  anticipated  use  made  of  the 
answer  provided  by  the  reference  librarian  ("How  do  you  plan  to 
use  the  information?"),   information  seeking  is  a  'sense-making' 
for  a  particular  situation.   Thus  information  is  not  a  commodity 
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that  can  be  stored,   accessed,   retrieved  or  transformed*  Neither 
is  it  "intrinsic  in  the  data  ♦    .    ♦   Rather,   the  value  for  the  user 
is  a  function  of  the  way  the  data  satisfy  that  person's  needs/'41 
The  same   information  may  be  of  different  value  to  the  same  per- 
son in  different  situations*   "Information  does  not  have  an  inde- 
pendent existence,   but  is  rather  a  construct  of  the  user/'  42 
In  such  an  approach,   Swigger  notes,   libraries  become  storehouses 
of  answers  to  questions,   not  just  storehouses  of  recorded  knowl- 
edge.   It  is  a  shift  in  focus  from  collections  to  their  use,  with 
questions  asked  indicating  the  need  for  information.43  Swigger 
illustrates  the  change  by  suggesting  research  questions:  What  are 
information  needs?  How  they  can  be  articulated?  What  are  the 
available  resources  for  satisfying  these  needs?  What  is  the  ini- 
tial  impetus  for  the  patron  to  ask  the  reference  question  in  the 
first  place?44 

Effective  conversion  of  information  into  knowledge  requires 
that   "each  document  be  studied  within  the  universe  of  all  other 
documents  on  the  same  subjects,   that  it  be  weighed,  assigned 
status   .    .    .   and  provided  with  a  position   •    ♦    ♦   within  the  exist- 
ing; canons  of  scientific  knowledge."45     Descriptors  assigned  to  a 
eiven  document  include  ideology  governing  a  document,   its  per- 
spectives  (e.g.,   a  conflict  or  a  consensus),    its  school  of 
thought  and   its  methodology  (e.g.,   synthetic  or  analytical). 
Abstracting  services  are  of  value  for  providing  information, 
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rather  than  for  their  referential  potential.   Encyclopedia  arti- 
cles,  state-of -art  reviews,   catalogs,    indexing,   abstracting,  and 
bibliographies  are  not  by  themselves  sufficient  for  providing 
adequately  revealing  statements,    they  do,   however,  provide 
specific   items  of  inf  orniat  ion  . 

4.6,2     Informational  Environment 

Shera  emphasized  the  importance  of  social  environment  of 
the  library,   especially  the  public  library,   by  insisting  that  the 
library  is  a  social  agency,   rather  than  social  institution.  "The 
distinction  is  fundamental  to  complete  understanding  of  the  rela- 
tion between  the  library  and  its  social  environment.   Whereas  the 
social  institution  is  primary  and  basic,    the  social  agency  is 
secondary  and  derived   .    .    .   The  one  determines  the  pattern  of 
society,   and  the     other  is  determined  by  that  pattern.   The  agency 
is  the   instrument  of  the  institution,      and  by  means  of  it  the 
institution  exercises  much  of  th »  social  control.   Thus,   the  dis- 
tinction  .    .    .    involves  a  flow  of  power  and  authority.46 

All   libraries  are  directly  affected  by  their  cultural,  profes- 
sional,  and  technological  environments.   Each  significantly 
influences  the  effectiveness  of  library  fulfilment  of  its  primary 
responsibilities. 

Taylor,    in  order  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  information 
envi  ronment  and  the  information  users ,    focuses  on  an  9  information 
use  environment',   to  "organize  what  we  seem  to  know  about  the 
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environment  within  which  different  types  of  users  seek  informa- 
tion available  to  them."4? 

He  concentrates  on  three  types  of  information  transfer, 
affected  by  the  information  environment:   technological  (what  is 
stored  in  the  book  or  computer),   content-driven  (how  the  informa- 
tion is  stored  and  organized),   and  user  and  use  information  (the 
context  within  which  the  user  makes  decisions  about  information 
useful  to  them ) . 

in  this  section  three  types  of  information  environment  are 
identified  and  discussed:   cultural,   political,   and  technical. 

a.    Cultural  Environment 

Burke  defines  culture  as   "the  mode  of  living  by  which  a  com- 
munity exploits  the  human  possibilities  of  its  environment ."* 8  jt 
consists  of  material,   social,   and  intellectual  components.  The 
intellectual  content  of  a  culture  in  librarianship  is  manifested 
in  scholarship  about  factual  knowledge,    ideas,   values  and 
opinions;   many  of  them  are  expressed  in  the  recorded  experiences 
of  that  culture.    "Scholarship  is  for  a  society  what  memory  is  for 
an   individual",     Burke  continues,    ".    .    .a  social  memory  of  com- 
munal experiences,   that  is  built  up  and  transmitted  by  successive 
generations."^    It  is  made  up  of  technology  of  the  means,  the 
social   organization  of  environment,   and  the  intellectual 
curiosity  about  the  meaning  of  experiences.  One  of  the  products 
of  scholarship  is  a  generic  book,   either  presenting  or  represent- 
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•ine  the  ideas  and  experiences.   The  former  are  the  scientific 
texts,   describing     or  symbolically  representing  the  experiences, 
and  the  latter  are  the  literary  texts  of  imaginary  experiences. 

b.   Political  Environment 

Political  environment  is  here  reviewed  on  two  levels:  external 
reflecting  society's  expectations,   and  internal,  formulated 
within  the  society's  professional  organizations. 

Political  aspects  of  cultural  environment  are  illustrated 
by   Library  dependence  on  governmental  support.   Prior  to  1850,  for 
exampje,   public,   tax  supported  libraries  did  not  exist  in  the 
United  States.   They  were  preceded  by  subscription  libraries, 
voluntary  associations  of  individuals  for  buying:  books  in  a 
Jointly  owned  organization.   The  arrangement  worked  well,   as  long 
as   individual   support  lasted.   It  was  eventually  replaced  by  tax- 
supported  public  libraries. 

Here     are  some  of  the  positions  on  political  aspects  of 
library  environment,  expressed  by  librarians  representing  dif- 
ferent    political  viewpoints.   Kolitsch  (1945)  called  for  a  socio- 
political philosophy,   compatible  with  national  philosophy  con- 
cerning reader-book  relations.   Wellard   (1934)  and  MacLeish 
(1940a)  wanted  a  philosophy  of  librarianship  in  support  of  democ- 
racy.  Danton  (1934,   argued  for  political  involvement  to  assist  in 
developing  well-informed  citizens  who  could  adjust  to  a  changing 
environment.   JoeckeL  with  Winslow  (1948)   considers  the  library  as 
an  organ  of  social  democracy  instrumental  for  the  patron's  self- 
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realization.     To  Laski   (1935)   the  library  was  a  nucleus  of  social 
changes  which  are  based  on  cultural  heritage,  Ortega  wanted  the 
library  to  be  a  policeman  of  ideas,   by  rejecting  those  he  did  not 
agree  with  (Rogers,  1984), 

On  the  other  side  of  the  political  spectrum,   Lenin  introduced 
the  socialist  library  system,   subordinating  library  work  to  the 
political,   economic,   and  cultural  goals  of  the  country.   N ,  K, 
Krupskaia  expressed  a  Marxian  view  of  1 ibrarianship  and  its 
importance  in  classification  of  library  resources.   In  her  1968 
paper  she  described  the     library  as  a  policeman  of  ideas,  select- 
ing books  in  Marxist  philosophy  and  aiming  at  a  scientific  view 
of  the  world  in  agreement  with  its  materialistic  and  atheistic 
trend.   This  approach  was  reflected  in  cataloging  and  in  subject 
headings  used  in  Russian  libraries. 

The  professional  status  of  the  library  in  its  society  is 
reflected  by  an  image  of  its  role  held  in  the  community.  Concerns 
about  the   'good*    image  are  motivated  by  a  need  for  respect- 
ability.  Some  of  the  efforts  in  this  respect,   however,   show  a 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  librarian's  own  profession,  as 
illustrated  by  linking  librarianship  with  better  established 
professions  such  as  medicine  or  teaching. 

Librarians'   professional  requirements  include  scholarly  back- 
ground in  a  pursuit  of  truth,   humanism  reflected  by  sensitivity 
to  community  needs,   and  involvement  in  education  by  fighting 
mediocrity.   However,    library  education,   lacking  philosophical 
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context,   tends  to  produce  well-trained  technicians  rather  than 
professional  information  specialists.  Overlapping  librarian  and 
paraprofessional  responsibilities  add  to  the  confusion  by  con- 
sidering some  activities  as  paraprofessional,   assigning  non 
library-decree  holders   'librarians1   function,   "There  is  a 
paradoxical  relationship  between  the  standards  of  librarianship 
and  library  service  established  by  library  associations,   on  the 
one  hand,   and  conditions  of  work  as  they  exist  in  most  libraries, 
on  the  other.   Like  many  other  technical  and  semiprof essionals , 
librarians  possess  normative  standards  that  define  how  work  is  to 
be  done  but  lack  the  legal  authority  and  economic  power  of  the 
established  professions  to  enforce  those  standards  on  the  job/150 

Another  example  of  the  professional  dilemma  in  librarianship 
is  the  issue  of  professional  neutrality.   Essential  in  any  mediat- 
ing process,    it  is  a  highly  controversial  and  misunderstood  con- 
cept.  Argument  in  favor  of  neutrality  is  based  on   'no  religion, 
morals  or  politics »   in  the  performance  of  professional 
responsibilities   (Foskett,    1962).   Librarians function  is  not  to 
improve  patrons'   personalities,   but  to  provide  them  with  the 
opportunities,   which  may  or  may  not  be  taken  advantage  of.  Indi- 
viduals must  decide  for  themselves  what  they  consider  good  or 
desirable . 

On  the  other  hand,   Archibald  MacLeisb  (1940)  maintains  that 
the  librarian  as  a  consultative  agent  of  democracy,   cannot  be 
neutr&J.  Ogilvie   (1940)   is  against  impartiality  and  for  shaping 
ablic  opinion.     Broadfield  takes  a  middle  road  by  arguing  that 
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impartiality  is  a  quality  of  a  divine  being,   not  of  a  librarian, 
and  represents  an  ideal  for  a  researcher.   It  is  an  attribute  of 
personal  judgment,   not  of  a  social  institution,   thus  a  library 
cannot  be  an   'impartial  instrument  of  purposive  society.'   It  is 
neither  partial  nor  impartial,   but  it  simply  responds  to  social 
forces  that  determine   its  role,51 

This  is  a  paradox  created  by  the  expectation  of  political 
neutrality  within  a  given  cultural  system,   contradicted  by  the 
demands  for  political  advocacy  expressed  by  competing  interest 
groups  within  that  system. 

The  issue  of  neutrality  is  also  a  part  of  professional  ethics, 
fc'thical  obligations  include  rules  of  conduct  against  prejudice, 
censorship,   and  operational  errors,   and  for  objective  selection 
and  services  of  library  resources.   It  reflects  social  conscious- 
ness,  respect  for  intellectual,   moral,  and  spiritual  values  of 
individuals  and  their  communities.  However,   librarianship  is  also 
a  product,   not  a  base  of  society,   and  hence  is  a  subject  to 
changing  social  ethical  standards. 


c.  Technical  Environment 

As  already  pointed  out,   there  is  a  very  close  relationship 
between  the  state  of  technology  and  cultural  activities  of  the 
library.     Burke  < 1953  )   illustrated  this  interdependence  by 
enumerating  five  similar  functions  associated  with  the  changes  in 
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the  technology  of  communication  throughout  the  history:  (1) 
ancient  mnemonic  methods  such  as  knotted  cords  are  today  repli- 
cated by     various  memory  aids;    ,2)   the  prehistoric  picture,  like 
today's  photograph,    recorded  single  events;    (3,  pictographic 
(iconosraphic)  writing,   similarly  to  cartoons,   provided  visual 
descriptions  of  series  of  events;    ,4,   ideographs  (hieroglyphs, 
recorded  fixed  meaning  for  ideas,   in  the  same  sense  that  today's 
red  traffic  lights  communicate  the  order  to  stop,   since  ideogram: 
"stand  for  ideas  suggested  by  the  things  represented  rather  than 
tor  the  things  themselves;"  ™   and   (5)  phonetic  symbols, 
similarly  to  electronic  codes  in  the  computer,   represent  the 
specific  sound  of  a  language.   Yet  the  concept  of  symbolic  com- 
munication remained  the  same  although  the  technology  of  com- 
municating the  ideas  vastly  improved. 

The  development  of  the  tools  for  recording  messages  depends 
not  oniy  on  the  change,  in  available  technology,   but  also  on 
society's  willingness  to  accept  them.   Changes  in  the  ways  of  com- 
munication are  cumulative  rather  than  successive.   Once  recorded, 
in  whatever  format,   the  messages  become  of  prilDe  interest  to  the 
J  xbrarian. 5  3 


4.6.3  Hole  in  Society 

The  conceptual   interpretation  of  an  information  agency's  rol, 
in   its  society  is  here  briefly  reviewed  in  terms  of  (a)  the 
Psychological  aspect  of  satisfying  individual  information  needs 
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for  self-improvement  of  the  patron,    (b)  the  sociological  educa- 
tional need  of  the  society,   and  (c)  the  philosophically  baaed 
task  of  mediating  between  these  two  often-conflicting  individual 
and  social  needs. 

(a)  Psychological  Evaluation 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  1 ibrarianship  is  to  serve  individ- 
ual patrons  and,   through  them,   the  society.    Individuals  are  dis- 
tinct and  unique  members  of  the  library  population,   each  requir- 
ing special  consideration.  This  service  is  accomplished  by  trans- 
mitting society's  knowledge  to  individuals  through  recorded  mes- 
sages and  by  understanding  the  relationships  between  the  individ- 
ual patron's  use  of  library  resources  and  the  nature  of  these 
resources . 

(b)  Sociological  Evaluation 

The  general  social  function  of  librarianship  is  to  provide 
cuJtural  continuity  by  preserving  and  expanding  the  collective 
social  memory.  This  is  done  by  providing  access  to  cultural, 
informational,   and  historical  records* 

The  social  functions  of  the  library  are  defined  by  the  rela- 
tionships between  the  producer  (author),   the  distributor 
(library),   and  the  consumer  (patron).  The  library  is  always  an 
'expression  of  its  age*   in  the  kind  of  services  provided  and  in 
its  mediation  between  conflicting  group  interests,   always  in 
terms  of  the  perceived  interest  of  the  society. 
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To  Peirce  (1951)   it  is  based  on  a  sociological  philosophy  of 
education,  which  in  turn  is  a  goal  of  the  librarians  to  con- 
tribute to  the  creation  of  a  learning  society  (Chisholm,  1985). 
Jt  is  identified  with   ' culturalism, 1  which  is  based  on  the 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  scholarship  and  its  role  in  civi- 
Jj zation  (Butler,  1944). 

(c)   Philosophical  Evaluation 

Philosophical  evaluation  of  the  library's  role  in  a  society 
should  express  the  meaning  of  library  services  as  an  assistance 
to     people  in  their  interactions  in  informational  marketplace 
(Nader,    1974).   Shaped  by  society,   library  services     reflect  group 
interest,   conflict,   and  relativism  (Kolitsch,    1945  )♦     Dana  argues 
that  the  library  provides  a  reconciliation  for  group  conflicts, 
based  on  tolerance  and  dedication  to  intellectual  service,  and 
that  it  expresses  social  responsibility  by  objective  social 
advocacy  ( Berminghausen ,    1972).   It  offers  spiritual  and  religious 
interpretation  of  information,   promotes  an  international  view- 
point,  contributes  to  scientific  objectivity,   and  resists 
prejudices   (Burke,  1947). 

In  this  essay,   philosophical   interpretation  of  the  discipline 
is  expressed  by  an  ideal  model,   combining  the  pragmatic  issues  of 
managing  and  servicing  information  needs  with  theoretical 
explanation  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  discipline, 
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"Librarianship  is  rooted  in  epistemology  —  knowledge  about 
knowledge."5'*    It  is  an  interdisciplinary  field  focusing  on  the 
management  of  knowledge  contained  in  the  records  of  library  col- 
lections.  And  because  of  that,   shera  maintains ,  librarianship 
must  be  concerned  about  philosophy  of  knowledge, 

4  .  7     Summary • 

The  common  mission  of  all  libraries  is  to  serve  as  an  inter- 
mediary between  individual  needs  for  information  and  the  records 
containing  information.   This  mission  did  not  change  throughout 
history,    in  spite  of  changing  technology  and  social  conditions. 
Macl.eish   (1972>   calls  it  the  transfer  of  meaning.   He  defines  a 
book  as  a  report  upon  a  mystery  of  existence;    it  interprets  the 
signs  and  provides  knowledge  about  ourselves  and  the  world. 
Therefore,   librarianship  is  more  than  storage,   organization,  and 
dissemination  of  records.    It  provides  a  total  relationship,  a 
wholeness  of  different  individual  records,   covering  different 
fieLds  and  different  times  in  different  cultures. 

The   library  as  an  intellectual  node  in  the  interdependence  of 
individuals   in  the  society  provides  different  library  services 
to  different  populations  and  individuals  with  different  back- 
grounds.  All  libraries  share  in  common  a  responsibility  for 
preserving  past  and  present  records  of  the  society,   and  for  pro- 
tecting their  intellectual,    social,   and  philosophical  expressions 
of  freedoms.   The  major  difficulties  in  formulating  a  theory  of 
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1 ibrarianship  that  would  incorporate  both  the  precision  of  the 
scientific  method  and  the  well-defined  bibliographical  and 
informational  scope  of  the  subject  matter  are  twofold: 
(a)  a  thoroughly  practical  approach  in  library  operations  defies 
generalizations  by  creating  too  many  exceptions  to  the  estab- 
J ished  rules;   and  (b)   the  widespread  application  of  these  opera- 
tions resists  theoretical  definition  of  their  knowledge  base. 

Hence  the  theory  of  library  science  must  be:    (a)  necessarily 
flexible,   so  that  it  can  respond  to  the  variation  in  the  nature 
of  demands  on  library  services;    (b)   sufficiently  broad,   so  that 
it  can  accommodate  the  findings  of  specific  disciplines;  (c) 
logically  consistent  to  assure  a  degree  of  uniformity  in  the  for- 
mulation of  general  principles  of  library  science;   and  (d)  satis- 
factorily defined,   so  that  it  distinguishes  library  science  as  an 
autonomous  disci pi ine . 
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PART  T 1 • 

DEFINING  REALITY :   Philosophical  inquiry 

It  may  seem  strange  that  so  many  exceedingly  intelligent 
persons  are  wholeheartedly  devoted  to  a  profession  in  which 
the  main  goal  is  to  come  up  with  creations  with  which  their 
colleagues  try  to  find  fault  ,    ,    ,     you  way  understand  why 
great  minds  find  this  endeavor  fascinatingly  challenging  —  to 
wrestle  from  nature  her  secrets  and  formulate  them  in  such 
simple  and  comprehensible  language  that  they  are 
indisputable . 

William  Garvey  1 


CHAPTER  5: 
CONCEPTUAL  FRAMEWORK 

Philosophy  matters   ,    .    .   philosophical  ideas  that  have 
developed  over  the  centuries  enter  our  culture  in  the  form 
of  a  world  view  and  affect  us  in  thousands  ways   ,    ,    ,  the 
conceptual  frameworks  upon  which  entire  academic  disciplines 
rest  usually  have  roots  in  philosophy  —  roots  so  deep  and 
invisible  that  they  are  usually  not  even  noticed, 

George  Lakoff  2 


5,1  Introduction 

Library  collections  of  records,   however  defined,   are  among 
the  basic  concepts  in  LIS;   they  describe  various  aspects  of 
reality.   The  concept  of  reality  itself,   similarly  to  that  of 
infinity,   has  no  conceptual  limitations.   The  more  complex  the 
definition  of  its  scope,   the  less  intelligible  it  is;   the  more 
limited  and  specific  its  content,   the  less  concrete  is  its  mean- 
ing.  In  the  broadest  sense,   reality  is  the  totality  of  all  exist- 
ence,   including  the  knowledge  about  it.  We  learn  about  reality  by 
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studying  that  knowledge.     "Without  tm       *  . 

Without  this  study,   the  librarian  or 

infection  scientist  is  like  a  surgeon  practiced  ^  operati(jnal 

techniques  and  equipment,  „ho  nothing  ^  ^ 

the  bodies  on  which  he  operates."  3 

The  nature,  scope,  and  waning  of  reality  and  knowledge  are 
among  the  basic  issues  addressed  by  philosophy.   "Philosophy  . 
i.  southing  intermediate  between  theology  and  science.  Like 
theology,    it  consiats  of  specuiaUons  Qn  m  ^  uhioh 

definite  knowledge  has,   so  far,   been  unascertainable ;   but  like 
science,   it  appeals  to  human  reason  rather  than  to  authority, 

whether  that  of  tmrn  +  -;~~  a.i 

or   tradition  or  that  of  revelation."* 

science  focuses  on  the  known  reality,   reducing  our  ignorance 
about  it;   religion  addresses  a  much  larger  and  unknown  uniyerse, 
"bach   is  a  source  of  never-eliminated  uncertainty. 

Philosophical  inquiry,  motivated  by  intellectual  curiosity 
Probe,  either  of  the  above  two  approaches,   "when  we  ask  'why- 
concerning  an  eyent,  we  nay  ,e.„  either  of  two  things  .    .    .  .what 

purpose  did  this  eyent  serve?"  or   .  .„(,»* 

"c  •    •    •     What  earlier  circum- 

stances  caused  this  event?  •  The  answer  to  the  former  question  is 
a  topological  explanation,  or  an  explanation  by  final  causes; 
the  answer  to  the  latter  question  is  a  mechanistic  explana- 
tion." .   ideological  answers  are  rooted  in  the  religious  notion 
of  Purpose.   In  time,   teleological   interpretations  of  reality  lead 
to  a  metaphysical  concept  of  the  intellectually  perceived  form 
and  essence  of  absolute  reality  and  ethical  considerations  o, 
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value . 

The  mechanistic  answers  relate  to  observable  and  verifiable 
scientific  speculations  and  become  a  scientific  method  for 
systematic  empirical  verification  of  the  hypothetical  definition 
of  reality. 

5.1.1      Philosophical  Overview 

A  brief  philosophical  discussion  may  be  helpful  for  better 
understanding  the  theoretical  writings  in  librarianship.  Some 
contemporary  writers  on  intellectual  aspects  of  librarianship 
based  their  arguments  on  philosophy,    implying  close  affinity 
between  the  two  disciplines. 

Better  appreciation  of  philosophy  provides  an  insight  into  the 
rationale  for  library  operations.    In  the  las*   few  decades,  with 
the    ' information  explosion,'   a  philosophical  analysis  of  the 
library's  role  in  society  may  contribute  not  only  to  a  better 
response  to  society's  needs  but  also  to  a  more  effective  delinea- 
tion of  the  library's  leadership  role  in  defining  those  needs. 

On  the  surface,   philosophy  is  everything  to  some  people  and 
nothing  to  others.   That  is  so  partly  because  of  its  complex  and 
broad  subject  matter,   which  covers  issues  that  are  essential,  but 
not  directly  obvious,   to  all  of  us.   In  librarianship,  philosophy 
provides  an  opportunity  to  formulate  a  meta-inquiry  about 
research  into  basic  concepts  of  the  discipline.   For  example, 
epistemology  may  provide  a  critical  examination  of  library  clas- 
sificatory  schema,  metaphysical  discussion  can  offer  an  insight 
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into  the  essence  of  the  discipline,   logic  serves  as  the  meth- 
odology,  and  ethics  formulates  the  code  of  behavior  for  library 
staff  and  patrons,   while     aesthetics  has  its  impact  on  the 
library's  internal  ambience. 

Today,   philosophy  is  often  perceived  as  a  systematic  attempt  to 
understand  knowledge  and  its  ultimate  nature.    It  offers  rational 
explanation  and  criticism  of  theories  about  the  universe  around 
us . 

5,1.2     Major  Philosophical  Questions 

The  scope  of  philosophy  can  be  described  in  terms  of  ques- 
tions,   for  which  one  seeks  philosophical  answers, 

Epistemological  questions  relate  to  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
cipline;  they  provide  critical  analyses  of  4ts  paradigms  by 
asking:   How  did  1 i brarianship  originate  as  a  discipline?  What 
was  the  impact  of  the  culture  on  its  emergence  and  growth?  What 
are  its  structure  and  validity?  and,  What  is  its  methodology? 

Metaphysical   questions  reflect  on  the  essence  of  the  dis- 
cipJine,    its  root  meaning,   the  substance  of  information  carriers, 
and  their  content. 

Ethical  questions  are  concerned  with  the  judgment  of  approval- 
disapproval  ,   rightness-wrongness ,   goodness-badness,  or 
desirability  of  action,   as  they  apply  to  librarianship .   Ethics  is 
subdivided  into   (a)   axiology  dealing  with  judgments  of  value 
(e.g.,   the  statement   'knowledge  is  good1)  and  sociological  or 
psychological  explanations  of  that  judgment,   and  (b)  deontology, 
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a  judgment  of  obligation  (e.g.,   the  statement   'knowledge  is 
desi  rable '  ) . 

Aesthetics  addresses   issues  related  to  beauty  and  to  pleasant- 
unpleasant  feelings  aroused  by  various  stimuli  for  their  own 
sake.   As  already  noted,    it  applies  to  the  arts  and  their 
products,   from     an  aesthetics  of  library  environment  to  the 
format  of  printed  books  and  their  binding. 

Logical   questions  deal  with  the  theory  and  principles  of 
reasoning'  that  enable  an  individual  to  make  a  judgment  or  to 
draw  conclusions  which  are  consistent  with  the  data  at  hand,  The 
Logical  approach  describes  the  processes  involved  in  thinking, 
with  special  reference  to  the  validity  of  conclusions  drawn  from 
premises  as  in  decision-making  processes. 

5.2       What  is  Philosophy  ? 

Since  the  definition  of  philosophy  is  itself  a  philosophical 
issue  (Lewis,    1981),   the  multiplicity  of  its  ramifications 
becomes  almost  an  unsurmountable  problem.   Anyone  can  select  any 
issue,   within  or  outside  philosophy  proper,   and  define  its  mean- 
ins  or  criticize  its  interpretations  by  selecting  some  axioms  of 
philosophy  as  the  bases  for  the  discussion. 

"Philosophical  problems  arise  when  men  ask  questions   ,    .  , 
which,   though  very  diverse,   have  certain  characteristics  in  com- 
mon;" they  tend  to  be  general,    involving  issues  of  principles, 
with  little  if  any  concern  about  their  practical  utility,  and 
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they  are  neither  empirical  nor  formal.6     Their  "generality, 
obscurity,    and,   above  all,   apparent  (or  real)   insolubility  by 
empirical  or  formal  methods  gives  them  a  status  of  their  own 
which  we  tend  to  call  philosophical.11  7 

Philosophical  method  is  a  critical  speculation  about  things, 
tacts,   events,   and  ideas  about  them.   Various  approaches  were 
developed  at  different  times,    in  a  variety  of  environments,  none 
within  any  predefined  format.   Each  approach  contains  some  ele- 
ments of  different  schools  of  thought. 

5.3       Evolution  of  Philosophical  Interpretations  of  Ultimate 
Reality  b 

Reality  denoted  the  totality  of  human  experiences  of  things, 
event,   or  ideas,   whether  conscious,   unconscious,    intuited,  or 
imagined.   The  major  philosophical  problem  lies  in  distinguishing 
between  experiences  of  something  that  actually  exists,   looks  as 
if  it  exists,   or  gives  the  appearance  of  existing.   The  experience 
of   'actual*   existence  assumes  an  undeniable  fact  of  existing, 
(e.^.,    'this  datum  is  wrong M ,   while  the   'seeming5   existence  may 
be  a  subjective  perception  of  apparent  existence  (e.g.,  'this 
datum  seems   inappropriate  in  that  contex'1).   Therefore,   the  expe- 
rience of  something  that  appears  to  exist  to  an  observer  may  not 
be  the  same  as  the   'something1    itself  <Kant's   ' thing-in-itself 1 
illustrates     the  difference  between  the  description  of  an  event 
in  a  book,   and  the  event  itself),   The   'seeming1    idioms  express 
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the  noncommittal  probability  of  existence;   the    'looking*  idioms 
(appearance)   describe  the  experience  based  on   incomplete  knowl- 
edge of    'something'   experienced,   hence  differing   from  real  exist- 
ence . SJ 

The  distinction  between  appearance  and  reality  is  a  philosophi- 
cal cornerstone  of  Library  Information  Science,   as  defined  in 
this  book.   The   library  provides  records  of  knowledge   in  response 
to  specific  requests.    Its  service   is  satisfactory  only  to  the 
extent   that   it  provides  data,    information,   or  knowledge  describ- 
ing the  kind  of  reality  that  the  patron  had  in  mind.  The 
appreciation  of  the  different  ways  reality  can  be  perceived  by 
library  patrons  seems  to  me  to  be  the  essential   factor  in  provid- 
ing effective  assistance  to  them. 

The  records  available   in  the  library  collection  do  not  by 
themselves  change  reality.   They  describe   its  selected  aspects, 
and  in  this  sense  they  do,   or  may,   change  the  perception  of  that 
reality.   Therefore,    indirectly,    library  records  share,   by  means 
of  the    'knowledge'   they  contain,    the  power  to  alter  reality  or 
its  perception. 

The   review  of  the  historical   interpretation  of  reality  con- 
firms the  assumptions  of  this  study,    that  no   ideas  exist  in 
isolation,   and  that  the  most  basic  concepts,   debated  a  long  time 
ago,   are  still  of  importance  to  us  today. 

The  diagram  below  outlines  major  phases  in  development  of 
definitions  of  reality.    It  began  with  the  history  of  Indian 
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(Hindu)   thought  which  is  "perhaps  the  earliest  recorded  thought 
of  man.    Its  four  thousand-odd  years  of  history  .    .    .  [embrace] 
the  multitudinous  phases  of  intense   inquiry"10     which,  with 
Chinese  and  Persian  ways  of  thinking,   constitute  the  pre- 
philosophical ,   theological  stage  of  speculations  about  the 
universe.   From  Indian  theology  we  have  inherited  the  concepts  of 
a  perception  of  reality  that  ensues  from  sensory  processes,  and 
of  inference,   which  allows  for  connecting  an  assumed  nature  of 
reality  with  one  believed  to  be  so. 

Chinese  cultural  influences  can  be  summarized  by  the  Confucian 
humanistic  focus  on  the  individual's  own  nature,   and  Taoist  natu- 
ralism in  teaching  nonaction,   allowed  Nature  to  take  its  own 
course  through  the  process  of  unending  transformation  (Chan, 
1967 ) . 

The  Persian  teaching's  of  Zarathustra  gave  us  the  concept  of 
dual  reality:   good  and  evil,   two  independent  and  mutually 
irreducible  substances  in  constant  competition  with  each  other. 

Philosophy  proper  began  with  the  so-called  classical  period  of 
the  Greeks'   reflective  analysis  of  reality.   While  Thales  ques- 
tioned its  nature,   Protagoras  defined  the  concept  of  relativism 
in  pronouncing  that  man  is  the  measure  of  all  things,  although 
all  man  knows  is  what  he  perceives  to  be  the  reality,   not  the 
reality  itself.   Socrates  initiated  ethical  philosophy,   and  Plato, 
the  first  epistemologist ,    introduced  the  notion  of  universal 
reality,   an  idea  of  essence  which  precedes  the  actual  reality  of 
experience.   Aristotle,    in  his  Metaphysics,   combined  physical 
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matter  with  platonic  essence  (form)  in  the  concept  of  substance, 
which  is  subject  t,  changing  status  between  potential  and  actual 
reality. 

Traue  argues  that  the  essentials  of  information  science 
originated  in  the  classical  period  of  philosophy,    five  thousand 
years  ago.   Summarizing  the  argument  of  another  anthropologist, 
Traue  states  "that  once  the  myths,   the  histories,  the 
genealogies,   the  chronologies,   the  cosmologies  were  written  down 
it  was  possible  to  make  sustained  comparisons,   and  with  com- 
parisons came  an  awareness  of  conflicting  versions  of  events  and 
a  determination  to  discover  the  real  truth."11 

Medieval  philosophy  searched  for  conceptual  solutions  to 
Philosophical  problems  in  monasteries,  cathedral  nchools,  and 
newly  emerged  universities.   The  movement  known  as  Scholasticism 
represented  the  Christian  viewpoint,   based  on  Platonic  and 
Aristotelian  philosophy  and  logic.   Its  philosophy,   Judaic  tradi- 
tion,  and  Moslem  beaching  mutually     influenced  each  other. 

"In  the  context  of  mediaeval  culture,   the  chief  importance  of 
Jewish  philosophy  lies  in  its  mediating  function  between  Muslim 
and  Christian  thought."1*   All  three  religions  attempted  to  relate 
their  teaching  to  philosophy.   Jewish  commitment  to  revelation  as 
a  prerequisite  for  any  philosophical  system  reinforced  the  con- 
cept of  monism  that  there  is  only  one  ultimate  reality.  Islamic 
philosophy  introduced  the  concept  of  contingent  and  necessary 
being,   an  eternal  essence  of  reality  which  requires  absolute 
obedience  to  it.   And  Christian  philosophy  interpreted  reality  in 
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terms  of  the  trinity  of  God,   as   'one  in  substance  and  three  in 
embodiment , '    implying  that  the  nature  of  reality  is  based  on  one 
fundamental  universal  and  a  number  of  particulars  defined  in 
terms  of  that  universal. 

Modern  philosophical  analysis,   from  the  Renaissance  to  the 
present  century,   can  be  roughly  divided  into  three  major  groups: 
(a)  empirical,   focusing  on  the  actual  facts;    (b)   rational,  logi- 
cal,  and  metaphysical,   emphasizing  the  intellectual  aspects  of 
reality;   and  <c)   cultural  and  subjective,   stressing  intrinsic 
values  of  society. 

Reflecting  on  the  overall  pattern  in  the  history  of 
philosophical  interpretation  of  reality,  one  is  overpowered  by 
the  variety  of  approaches  and  interpretations.   The  microcosm  of 
that  intellectual  universe  is  represented  in  the  collections  of 
recorded  ideas  in  libraries,   which  by  means  of  their  classifica- 
tion systems,   provide  some  relational  order  for  the  many  inter- 
pretations of  reality. 

The  brief  summary  of  different  philosophical  viewpoints  pre- 
sented here  is  admittedly  polemic  and  retrospective.   The  discus- 
sion of  different  schools  of  thought  is  selective,   not  only  to 
accord  with  space  limitations,   but  also  to  focus  on  specific 
philosophical  issues  relevant  to  the  theme  of  this  book,  the 
interpretation  of  reality  in  librarianship.   Many  of  contemporary 
biases  or  convictions  can  be  traced  to  the  subconscious  origins 
of  their  philosophical  heritage. 


The  philosophical  environment  of 
the  contemporary  vantage  point.  The 
the  changes  in  intellectual  trends, 
iyzing  in  depth  issues  pertinent  to 
reviewed . 
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the  past  is  interpreted  from 
approach  is  vertical,  tracing 
rather  than  horizontal,  ana- 
the  historical  period 


5.3.1     Antiquity:   Setting  the  Stage:   Indian,   Chinese  and  Other 
Philosophical  Teachings   (ca.   800  BC  -  600  BC ) 
This  pre-philosophical  period  is  characterized  by  a  strug- 
gle between  mystical  experiences  of  unknown  reality  and  the  need 
for  a  common-sense  explanation  of  the  mysteries  of  life.  Emerging 
religions  identified  most  of  the  major  philosophical  issues:  from 
realistic  and  idealistic  interpretations  of  direct  experiences 
and  indirect  perceptions  of  reality,   to  the  conflicts  between 
individual  needs  and  social  ethics. 

(a)   Indian  (Hindu)   philosophy  can  be  divided  into  three  major 
periods : 

(1)  800  BC  -  400  BC,   scriptorial  traditions  expressed  by 
chants,   and  pre-logical  symbolic  poetry,   known  collec- 
tively as  Vedas. 

(2)  400  BC  -  AD  600,   Sutras,   the  aphorism,   developed  for 
mnemonic  reasoning,   followed  by  philosophical  treatises, 
called  Upanishads. 

(3)  600  -1600:   more  advanced  philosophy  of  Jainism 
detailed  systematization  of  traditional  teaching, 
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identifying  inference,  perception  and  testimony  of  past 
writings  as  the  sources  of  knowledge  (Smart,   1967)-  *3 

The  earliest  recorded  thoughts  expressed  in  Vedic  sacred 
chants  offered  what  were  probably  the  first  philosophical 
insights  into  the  universe.  They    developed  later  into  a 
Pantheistic  belief  in  one  reality  and  finally  emerged  in  modern 
philosophies  of  monism  and  idealism.  Vedic  chants  indicate  that 
man  interpreted  life  as  a  concrete  experience,   searching  for 
means  to  free  himself  from  suffering.    It  was  not  an  'other- 
worldly' philosophy,   since  it  assumed  that  there  is  no  other 
world,   it  related  to  external,   natural  phenomena  and  nature  wor- 
ship based  on  a  god-dependent,   monistic  belief  in  the  single 
primal  cause  as  creator  of  the  universe. 

Upanishads,   the  first  philosophical  writings,   consisting  of 
some  hundred  treatises,   rejected  Vedic  pantheism  and  focused  on 
the  knowledge  of  the  ultimate  truth,    'looking  within'   for  the 
reality  of  the  universe.   By  asking  the  question  "What  is  Brah- 
man?"  (i.e.,   what  is  the  secret  power  in  nature),   they  began  the 
search  for  a  single  principle  that  defines  all  reality. 

Followed  by  a  common-sense  philosophy  based  on  common  experi- 
ences,  the  new  generation  of  religious  thought  and  the 
Philosophical  school  of  Jainism  believed  that  things  have  no 
transcendental  essence:   they  are  what  they  appear  to  be  since 
perception  is  the  only  source  of  knowledge.   Jainist  metaphysics 
was  both  dualistic  and  pluralistic:   the  animate  and  inanimate  in 
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the  universe  were  both  considered  eternal,   independent  and  num- 
berless,   "Every  proposition  is  held  to  be  only  partially  real  or 
unreal  or  both  real  and  unreal  from  different  points  of  view,"14 

Buddhism  (ca,   400  BC )  expresses  a  revolt  of  reason  against  the 
transcendentalism  of  Upanishads,   "At  every  moment,   everything  is 
changing  itself  into  something  else,   and  identity  is  only  an 
illusion.   Even  the  Self  is  defined  as  a  continuous  succession  of 
ideas     ,    ,    ,   External  objects  are     ,    ,    ,  unique  particulars, 
Universals  are  dismissed  as  ideal  super imposition  upon  the 
object, "as 

Eventually,    Indian  philosophy  was  organized  into  several 
systems  together  representing  the  multivaried  interpretations  of 
the  universe.   Among  the  most  famous  were: 

Realistic  and  pluralistic  approaches  of  the  Nyaya  and 
Vaisesika  who  acknowledged  the  external  world  as  independently 
real,   with  no  other  substances  such  as  water  or  earth  to  be  con- 
sidered the  ultimately  real,   Universals  of  qualities,   such  as 
odor  or  sound,   were  also  fully  recognized  as  separate  realities, 
The  physical  universe  consisted  of  numberless  and  unique  atoms, 
Nyaya-Vaisesika  epistemology  was  both  realistic  and  metaphysical: 
knowledge  is  obtained  directly  by  perception,   The  inference,  for- 
mulated indirectly,    is  an  analogy;   its  test  is  its  practicality, 
its  essence  is  the  correspondence.  The  ultimate  human  goal  is 
achieved  through  transcendence  of  pleasure  and  pain  after  death. 

The  Sankhya-Yoga  advocated  a  dualistic  recognition  of  two 
independent  ultimate  principles:   the  transcendental,  inactive, 
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and  unchanging  essences  of  the  conscious  state,   and  the  uncon- 
scious,  active,   and  ever-changing  essence  of  everyday  life. 
Highest  knowledge  is  an  intuitive  discrimination  between  these 
two  ultimate  principles. 

The  Mimamsa  provided  systematic  investigation  and  reflec- 
tion,  about  both  the  pluralistic  soul  and  realistic  material 
ends,   Reexity  is  "identity  in  dif  f  erence ,  M  consisting  of  five 
categories:   substance,   quality,   action,   universals  (both  abstract 
and  concrete)  ,   and  nonexistence,    "Knowledge  is  a  changing 
activity  of  the  Self,  which,   in  knowing,  manifests  itself  as 
,    ,    ,   an  object,"16   Whereas  the  objects  are     known  directly,  the 
self  is  known  indirectly. 

Indian  philosophy  culminated  in  The  Vedanta,  an 
absolutistic  belief  that     ultimate  reality  is  an  impersonal, 
theistic  principle.  The  Absolute  world  and  individual  self  are 
changeless,   and  the  world  is  illusory,   neither  real  nor  unreal. 
Appearance  is  considered  practically  real  but  ultimately  unreal, 
since  all  knowledge  points  to  an  object  beyond  itself. 

(b)  Chinese  philosophy  developed  in  four  stages  (Chan,  1967): 
(1)  The  ancient  period  (until  221  BC )  ,   represented  by  the 

humanistic  teachings  of  Confucianism  and  Taoism. 
<2)  The  middle  period  (221  BC  -  AD  960),  dominated  by  the 
teachings ,   transplanted  from  India,   of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Indian  religious  leader  Buddha.  They 
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developed  a  philosophy  offering  a  synthesis  between  the 
two  extremes  of  being  and  not  being,  distinguishing 
between  the  forms,    sensations,    ideas,   and  consciousness 
of  real ity. 

(3)  The  modern  period   (960-1900)   of  Neo-Confucianism,  stress 
ing  the   interdependence  between  reason  and  providing 
some  syntheses  of    'many   | experiences  of  realityj  into 
one'   and  the  vital   force,   which  differentiates  'one 

I  real ity  J   into  many.'   Nothing  can  stand  by  itself  and 
everything  has  its  opposite   in  a  universe  bound  together 
by  social  order. 

(4)  The  contemporary  period   (twentieth  century)    is  character 
ized  by  the  influence  of  Western  philosophy,  especially 
of  American  pragmatism  and  Marxism.17 


Confucianism  and  Taoism  competing  with  each  other,   were  the 
early  definite  schools  of  Chinese  philosophy.   Confucius  (551-479 
BC )   represented  moralism  and  humanism  by  advocating  the  doctrine 
of  being  true  to  one's  own  nature   in  harmony  with  the  universe. 
Taoism  was  a  revolt  of  the   individual.   Both  philosophies  inter- 
preted   'Tao,'    the  way,   differently.    For  Confucius  the  right  way 
was  an   idea]   of  moral  order  to  follow     reason;    for  Taoism,    ' tao ' 
represented  the  totality  of  all   things   in  the  cosmic  order,  the 
principle  of  ultimate  unity  within  that  totality.   The   farther  a 
person   is  removed  from  that  totality  the  less  happy  he   is.  The 
individualism  of  Taoism  opposed  government 
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intervention  into  affairs  of  individuals,  thus  implying  political 
anarchy , 1 ti 

(c>   Probably  one  of  the  first  philosophical  speculations  of 
antiquity  was  the  ethical  question  asked  about  morality  of  human 
behavior.   Credited  with  the  introduction  of  ethical  dualism, 
Zarathustra,   interpreted  the  moral  dilemma  in  terms  of  the  strug- 
gle between  good  and  evil,   truth  and  falsehood,   leading  to  the 
concept  of  the  Hebrew's  Satan  and  the  Christian's  devil 
(Taraporewala,    1950 >,   The  13th  century  Inquisition,  administered 
in  the  name  of  the  proclaimed   'good*   and  the  modern  justification 
for  censorship,   may  claim  its  origin  in  the  ancient  devotion  to 
Ahura  Mazda,   the  God  of  Light  and  the  hatred  of  Angra  Mainyu,  the 
Bad  Spirit. 

5.3.2     CLASSICAL  AGE:    Laying  the  Foundations  [600  BC  -  AD  400  J1 9 

The  beginning  of  the  classical  period  is  characterized  by  a 
freedom  from  direct  religious  restrictions.   Philosophers  con- 
centrated primarily  on  the  origins  of  the  physical  universe  and 
its  makeup,   searching  for  the  universal  laws  of  uniformity. 

A  millennium  of  classical  culture  is  a  long  period  of  building 
a  cultural   foundation  that  lasted  for  two  thousand  years.  The 
Greek  period  is  considered  the  beginning  of  intellectualism, 
characterized  by  the  preeminence  of  reason.   It  marks  the  decline 
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of  the  power  of  the  priesthood  and  a  preoccupation  with  death  in 
Egypt,   and  departure  from  Indian  philosophy's  perception  of  the 
external  world  as  illusion.  With  time,   the  Egyptian  concept  of 
spirit  and  India's  search  for  inner  truth  blended  in  the  Greek 
separation  of  religious  myth  from  the  reality  of  physical  exist- 
ence. Greeks  introduced  the  idea  of  the  freedom  of  individual, 
who  could  think  for  himself.   They  searched  for  the  meaning  of 
everything.   And,   most  importantly,   they  interrelated  all  these 
aspects  into  a  logical,   orderly  system. 

(a)  Sophists.   The  science  began  with  Thales'   defense  of  common 
sense  and  his  insistence  on  the  importance  of  the  observation  in 
the  study  of  nature.   His  focus  on  the  technique  and  method  of 
thinking  emphasized  the  importance  of  experimentation  taking 
priority  over  the  ideas  deducted  from  it.   The  debate  about  the 
primacy  of  one  approach     over  the  other  continues  even  today,  and 
it  is  extended  to  contemporary     philosophical  disputes  among  some 
information  and  library  scientists. 

Pythagorean  dualism  distinguished  between  thinking  and  percep- 
tion,  the  form  and  its  appearance.   Pythagoras'  mathematical 
interpretations  of  relationships  between  various  phenomena  led  to 
a  priori  mathematical  reasoning,    independent  of  empirical  obser- 
vations . 

Heraclitus'   law  of  change  says  that:    "all  things  flow,  nothing 
abides.   Into  the  same  river  one  cannot  step  twice."  The  relative 
stability  of  the  universe  is  maintained  by  tension  between  the 
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opposing  forces  of  change  and     resistance  to  it.   Similar  tension 
is  experienced  today  by  librarians  who  must  mediate  between  con- 
flicting demands  for  stability  and  change  in  the  management  of 
library  resources  and  services , 

To  Protagoras ,   everything  was  relative  and  knowledge  was  only 
of  the  perception  of  things,   not  of  the  things  themselves.  His 
statement  that   'man  is  a  measure  of  all  things'    implies  that  each 
man  can  have  his  own  opinion.   Consequently,   there  is  always  more 
than  one  view  on  any  issue— a  good  argument  for  librarians' 
professional  neutrality, 

Socrates,   Plato,   and  Aristotle,   the  most  important 
philosophers  of  the  classical  period,  made  a  critical   impact  on 
intellectual  development  in  Western  culture.   Their  philosophies 
also  become  cornerstones  of  the  philosophy  of  librarianship, 

(b)  Socrates'   method  of  learning  through  reasoning  and  his 
focus  on  definitions  are  implemented  in  the  reference  librarian's 
method  of  assisting  the  patron  not  by  providing  direct  answer  but 
rather  through  questioning  technique,  which  leads  the  patron  to 
proper  resources , 

(c)  Plato's  doctrine  of  ideal  form,    in  which  objects  are 
tentative  representations  of  unchanged  ideas,    is  considered  the 
true  knowledge  and  becomes  the  credo  of  library  idealists.  On  the 
other  hand,    in  accordance  with  Plato's  concepts  of  absolute 
values,   the  struggle  for  perfection  and  a  paternalistic,  author- 
itarian view  of  society  were  excusable  if  advocated  in  interest 
of  society   (Staveley,  1964), 
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(d)  The  Aristotelian     scientific  method  of  empirical  accuracy, 
deduction,   and  investigation  of  specific  things  and  situations 
formulated  the  bases  for  modern  logic,   physical  and  biological 
sciences,   psychology,   metaphysics,   ethics,   politics,  literary 
arts,   and  information  science, 

Aristotle  maintained  that  there  are  three  elements  in  any 
change:   a  terminus  a  quo  (e.g.,   a  book  or  a  librarian,   or  both); 
a  terminus  ad  quern  (e.g.,   the  end  of  the  process,   the  reader)  and 
the  process  itself   (e.g.,   communication).   Overlooking  the  dis- 
tinction between  books  and  the  librarians'    role  in  communication 
processes  is  often  a  cause  of  confusion. 

(e)  Porphyry  combined  Aristotelian  logic  with  Neo-Platonic 
philosophy  and  developed  a  classif icatory  scheme,   known  as  'Por- 
phyry's Tree,'   based  on  the  arrangement  of  types  from  the  most 
comprehensive  to  the  most  specific.   Many  of  the  library  clas- 
sificatory  systems  are  based  on  this  approach. 

We  have  inherited  from  the  classical  period  the  concepts  of 
metaphysics   (understanding  the  universe  by  logical,   a  priori, 
investigation  of  the  meanings  describing  reality);   and  of 
epistemology ,   analyzing  the  very  problems  of  that  understanding 
(the  possibilities,   origins,   and  limits  of  knowledge  and  the 
problems  of  methodologies  used  in  this  analysis). 

5.3.3  AGE  OF  BELIEF:   Medieval  Speculations   [AD  400-1400]  20 

Politically  and  economically,   those  were  dark  ages,  marked 
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by  disease,  hunger,  and  despair*  Philosophically,  it  was  a  period 
of  searching  for  the  meaning  of  the  human  existence  and  return  to 
the  dominance  of  theology, 

(a)  The  metaphysical  tradition  of  the  previous  area  was  continued 
by  Christian  philosophers:   Saint  Augustine,   who  represented  the 
Platonic  belief  in  ideas,   and  intuition;   and  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas 
who  represented  an  Aristotelian  philosophy  of  universals,  and 
experimentation , 

The  philosophical  contribution  of  the  period  is  characterized 
by  the  changing  focus  of  interest  among  philosophers.  Saint 
Augustine  considered  knowledge  as  probability  only,   Roger  Bacon 
shifted  his  attention  from  the   'why'   to  the   'how'   of  the  explana- 
tion    of  reality,   advocating  deductive  application  of  principles 
and  experimental  verification  of  results ♦  His  scientific  mind 
anticipated     the  invention  of  locomotive,    flying  machines,  and 
circumnavigation  of  the  globe, 

Thomas  Aquinas,   on  the  other  hand,   defined  philosophy  as  a 
knowledge  of  ultimate  things  based  on  reason,   and  science  as  a 
knowledge  of  facts  based  on  general  principles.   His  philosophy 
was  derived  from  religious  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
stressing  the  importance  of  the  individual's  self-realization. 
This  view  is     reflected  in  the  library's  educational 
responsibility  for  providing  environment  for  patron's  self- 
education   (Staveley,  1964), 
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ceot  of  a  Philosophy  of  hiatory  as  an  unfoldi„g  dra,a  of  creation 

of  man  and  his  search  for  purpose  in  lif>  a 

Pose  m  life.  An  applied  philosophy 
was  later  developed  in  the  for.  * 

hG  f°rm  °f  llte^ture.   For  example,  the 

^   ^  —  ~>   considered  WiSQom  the 
attribute  of  Ood,   transcending  human  experience.   This  view  Was 
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close  to  Plato's  theory  of  Ideas,  and  in  the  book  of  Job  <ca.  400 
BC )  to  the  definition  of  happiness  as  a  reward  for  goodness.21 

(c)  Although  Arabic  philosophy  did  not  develop  its  own  unique 
system  of  ultimate  reality  or  theory  of  knowledge,   the  Arabic 
focus  on  logic  and  methodology,   accompanied  by  an  interest  in 
science,   mathematics,   and  medicine,   contributed  significantly  to 
empirical  knowledge . 

Two  philosophers  made  important  contributions  to  the 
understanding  of  the  structure  of  reality.    (1)  Avicenna  (980- 
1037)   made  a  distinction  between  essence  and  existence,  which 
corresponds  to  the  distinction  between  God  and  the  world,  with 
the  real  world  gradually  emanating  from  its  essence  through  many 
intermediate  beings.    (2)  Averroes  (1126-1198),  distinguished 
between  religion  and  philosophy,   claiming  in  his  concept  of 
'twofold  truth'   that  a  proposition  may  be  true  theologically  but 
false  philosophically  or  vice  versa,   He  also  maintained  that  "all 
thinking,   although  it  occurs  individually,   becomes  in  a  real 
sense  universal,   and  that  this  universal  aspect  is  more 
intrinsic  to  human  pognition  than  is  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
product  of  such-and-such  an  individual  or  individuals  ♦ "2  2 

5.3.4     AGE  OF  ADVENTURE:   Philosophy  of  the  Renaissance  [1400- 
1500]*3 

The  changes  brought  about  by  geographical  discoveries  clashed 
with  the  stability  of  classical  tradition.  This  was  reflected  in 
several  contradicting  schools  of  thoughts:   humanism,  Platonism, 
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Aristotel ianism,   skepticism  and  natural  philosophy,  Santillana 
summarized  the  philosophy  of  the  period  as  a  transition  between 
antiquity  and  modern  history: 

The  philosophical  effort  is  a  helter-skelter  advance   .    .    ,  in 
the  obstinate  effort  to  transform  old  systems  apace  and  enrich 
them  with  new  elements  without  losing  the  essential  ideas  they 
carry  from  the  past   .    ,    ,    [ it  is]  not  a  systematic  philosophy; 
(but  a  |   critical  revision  and  creative  thought  embodied  in 
powerful  personalities  who  work  out  a  momentary  cosmos  of 
their  own.*4 

Two  centuries  of  changes  shook  the  foundations  of  the  medieval 
world.   The  pragmatism  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,   the  humanism  of 
Erasmus,   Machiavell i 1 s  realpolitik,   Luther's  moral  revisionism, 
and  Copernican  heliocentrism  marked  the  new  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  Western  philosophy. 


5.3.5     AGE  OF  REASON:   Modern  Philosophy  [Seventeenth  century]25 
This  was  a  formative  period  of  modern  philosophy.  Character- 
ized by  the  emergence  of  physical  sciences  and  a  decline  of  the 
medieval   concept  of  knowledge,    it  was  based  on  Aristotelian  meth- 
odology.  It  marks  the  beginning  of  independence  from  classical 
authority,   although  the  authors  of  this  period  continued  to  refer 
to  Greek     and  Roman  cultural  inheritance.   At  first,   the  use  of 
Greek  or  Latin  reflected  different  modes  of  abstract  thoughts. 
Descartes  was  the  first  philosopher  whose  style  was  simple  and 
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free  of  scholastic  technical!  ties ,  making  the  Frenoh  langyage  ^ 
its  philosophy  a  dominant  force  in  Europe. 

1«  this  period  the  searoh  for  positive  knowledge  and  for  nature! 
methods  of  explaining  phenomena  began  in  earnest.  For  many 
centuries  Aristotelian  logic  based  on  the  syllogism  was  a  model 
for  rational  thinking.   It  provided  the  method  fQr  ^  3oholastic 
Philosophy's  preoccupation  with  concepts  such  as  essence,  sub- 
stance, and  distinctions  between  essential  and  accidental  proper- 
ties.  Yet  the  objectives  of  science  differed  from  those  of 
PhUosophy  by  focuslng  on  the  mathematical  precision  of  natural 
laws  and  on  a  rational  explanation  of  natural  phenomena.  Not 
until  Newton  was  a  distinction  made  between  'philosophy'  and 
'natural  philosophy,'   i.e.,    'natural  science.'   until  then,  both 
metaphysics  and  physics  were  still  parts  of  the  same  philosophi- 
cal  inquiry. 

Philosophers  of  the  seventeenth  century  were  also  scientists.  A 
distinction  is  usually  made  between  the  experimental  part  of 
their  science,   now  obsolete,   and  their  philosophical  insights 
into  theories  of  science.   This  was  a  period  of  scientific  discov- 
eries which  led  to  a  conflict  between  science  and  religion,  cul- 
minate n*  in  church  persecutions  of  scientists  like  Galileo. 

Descartes,   Spinoza,   and  Leibniz  used  deductive  and  a  priori 
methodology  in  their  description  of  ultimate  reality,   and  in  the 
definitions  of  the  limits  of  human  knowledge. 

Descartes  made  metaphysics  a  scientific,   rigorous,  and 
intellectual  discipline.   Spinoza  introduced  an  ideal  system  of 
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metaphysical  interpretation  of  scientific  inquiries,  and  Leibniz 
reaffirmed  that  metaphysical  truth  is  an  a  priori  and  logically 
necessary  concept.   In  epistemology ,   the  same  three  philosophers 
addressed  perception  as  intellectual  rather  than  sensuous 
apprehension  (Descartes  and  Spinoza),  making  up  an  inner  state  of 
metaphysical   individuals,   the  monads  (Leibniz). 

"Descartes,   Leibniz  and  Spinoza  are  read   .    .    .   for  the  rich- 
ness and  variety  of  their  analyses  of  the  concepts     upon  which 
our  thought  depends  —  for  their  analysis  of  knowledge  and 
certainty,   appearance  and  reality,   existence  and  identity,  free- 
dom and  necessity,   mind  and  matter,  deduction  and  experiment . "  26 

5.3.6  AGE  OF  ENLIGHTENMENT:   Philosophy  of  Natural  Sciences: 
(Eighteenth  century]27 
The  goal  of  philosophy  in  this  period  was  to  convert  it  into 
natural  science  by  advocating  the  use  of  empirical  observations 
in  discovering  facts.   Philosophy  becomes  a  kind  of  scientific 
psychological  physiology  or  behaviorism,   analyzing  everything 
into  ultimate  atomic  constituents.   The  theory  of  mind  was 
mechanistic.   Nature  was  compared  to  an  organism  or  a  watch,  and 
social  life  to  a  factory  workshop.   The  senses  were  considered  the 
sole  source  of  knowledge.   However,   since  necessity  and  identity 
are  relations  that  cannot  be  discovered  by  observation  or  intro- 
spection,  they  cannot  be  real  relations.   Knowledge  is  of  two 
kinds.   One  rests  on  formal  criteria     and  can  give  no  information 
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about  the  world.   The  other     if  u 

other,   lf  lt  can  prov.de  such  informat.o 

is  only  probable,   never  infoinui 

never  infallible.  Knowledge  can  have  only  logi- 
cal »r  .atne.at.ca!  certainty.  This  dlatinction 
-e  distinction  between  'synthetic'  and 
a  Posteriori  and  a  priori  knowledge. 

'.'He  Process  of  naming  phllosophy  .  _ 

tioned    by  Kant's  insistence,   In  Berlin',  - 

»    in  oerxin  s  words,  that 

the  task  of  philosophy  is        anti  u 

and  has  always  been  ~  not  to 

seek  answers  to  emniripai 

°  ei"Plrical  questions  of  facts 

xacts   .    .    .   nor  can  ifc 

be  a  purely  deductive  discipline 

P    ne  '    '    '   such  as  logic  or  math- 
ematics  .    .    .    neither  . 

•    •    •  empirical  investigations  .  . 

nor  answered  by  deduction  from  self-evident  or  a  priori 
™   .    .    .   by  the  schQolmen  ^ 

-roach  focused  on  analyzing  the  general  and  pervasive  con- 
cepts  and  categories.   2  8 

Kant  distinguished  between  judgment  ann 

.juugment  and  sources  of  data 

beliefs,   and  attitudes,   and  logical  princiolp,  i 

.  Principles  applying  to  fac- 

tual  and  speculative  argents.  The  question  ^  ^ 

-t  sort  of  evidence  needed  to  prove  the  truth  ef  such  and 
Proposition?'   and  not   'How  do  I  u 

1  iGarn  ab°Ut  the  truth  of  such  and 
such  proposition?'   The  form**  i „ 

ihe  former  is  a  procedural  question  about 

establishment  of  the  truth.   The  latter  i* 

latter  is  a  psychological 
inference.   It  is  confusing  to  ask  »H™ 

Sk'     How  can  we  know  the  proposi- 

"  "  ~  "hl°h  13  "either  i-  the  right  evidence  for  it,. 

-or  ''Whence  do  we  acquire  the  Knowledge  of  „.  The  que5tions  ' 
-late  to  a  distinction  between  the  source  of  Knowledge  that  is 
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empirical,   and  the  frames  of  references  or  systems  of  relations. 

Kitfhteenth-century  philosophers,   impressed  by  the  progress  of 
science,   felt  that  the  same  progress  can  be  made  in  philosophy. 
They  believed  that  different  views,   once  stripped  of  irrational 
elements,   will  fall  into  a  single,   harmonious  knowledge.  Opposi- 
tion to  this  optimism  began  in  the  middle  of  the  century,  arguing 
that  man  is  not  a  machine  and  society  not  an  inanimate  or  ZOolog- 
ical  universe. 


ft.  3. 7  AGE  OF  IDEOLOGY :   Ideological  and  Cultural  Reconstruction 
(Nineteenth  century]2 B 
A  period  between  Kant  and  Mach  is  marked  by  the  reappearance 
of  metaphysics  in  the  form  of  Hegel's  idealism  ,   Spencer's  evolu- 
tionary naturalism,   and  Marx's  dialectical  mater' Mi  m  -  all 
focusing  on  man  and  his  historical  development. 

Emphasis  was  on  the  relationship  between  a  mode  of  thought, 
its  object,   the  relevant  thinking  about  reality,   and  the  reality 
itself.   The  thinking  subject  establishes  the  criteria  for  objec- 
tivity by  presupposing  the  existence  of  the  principles  of  con- 
ceptual organization.   It  is  based  on   'historical  consciousness' 
developed  in  response  to  changing  conditions.  Here  philosophy  is 
not  considered  an  extension  of  science,   but  a  critique  and  justi- 
fication  of  reason  itself. 

Some  romanticists  were  also  revolting  against  the  previous 
century's  philosophical  glorification     of  reason.  Objectivity 
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becomes  an  intersubjective  norm  of  common  standards  of  judgment 
and  criticism.   This  period     also  represents  a  reaction  to  the 
progressive  breakdown  of  the  medieval  Christian  syntheses,  by 
providing  humanistic  and  secular  bases  for  an  ideological  and 
cultural  reconstruction  through  grandiose  philosophies  of  his- 
torical synthesis . 

Toward  the  end  of  the  century  a  pragmatic  viewpoint  was  for- 
mulated by  Peirce.   To  him,   reality  was  a  constantly  changing  and 
unpredictable  concept,   anticipated  metaphysically,  described 
scientifically,   and  defined  by  the  consensus.  He  rejected  intui- 
tive knowledge  by  insisting  that  everything  be  determined  by  its 
practical  utility. 

5.3.8  AGE  ON  ANALYSIS:   Entering  Uncharted     Philosophical  Ter- 
ritory I  Twentieth  century]30 
This  is  a  very  active  period  of  predominantly  analytic,  prag- 
matic,  and  linguistic  Anglo-American  philosophy  and  more  techni- 
cal philosophies  of  logical  positivism,   realism,   and  analytic 
philosophy.   The  twentieth  century  started  with  an  attack  on 
Hegel's  Absolute  Idea.   Hegel  replaced  Aristotelian  static  logic 
with  more  dynamic  dialectical  logic,   and  his  historical  approach 
influenced  Darwinian  biology.   On  the  other  hand,   the  revolt 
against  Hegel,   generated  for  the  most  part  by  his  initial  fol- 
lowers,  was  twofold:   the  marxian  revolt  moved  from  dialectic 
idealism  to  dialectical  materialism,   while  Dewey,   Russell,  and 
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Moore  shifted  from  a  historical,   political,   and  ethical  approach 
to  one  that  was  logical  and  epistemological .   Dewey  and  Santayana 
rejected  Hegelian  dialectics  but  retained  his  synoptic,  total 
view  of  man  and  universe,   while  logical  positivists  rejected  the 
Hegelian  world  view  totally,   by  excluding  cultural,  political, 
and  social  issues  from  their  analyses.   This  period  is  character- 
ized by  the  distinction  drawn  between  a  philosophy  of  hedgehogs, 
aiming  at  the  understanding  of  one  big  thing,   and  a  philosophy  of 
foxes,    interested  in  many  little  things         or  sometimes,    in  just 
one  little  idea.31 

Overall,   twentieth-century  philosophy  is  divided  into  three 
viewpoints:    (1)   evolutionistic  and  idealistic  notions  of  Berg- 
son's  time  and  instinct,   Whitehead's  life,   process,   and  organism, 
(-roce's  history  and  art,   and  Husserl's  existential  insight; 
(2)   the  pragmatism  of  Peirce,   William  James,   and  Dewey,  which 
combined  metaphysical  totality  with  scientific  and  logical  meth- 
ods;   (3)   the  analytic  philosophy  of  the  strongly  anti- 
metaphysical,   logical  positivism  of  Wittgenstein  and  Carnap,  the 
ordinary  language  of  Moore  and  Wittgenstein,   and  the  mathematical 
and  logical  philosophy  of  Russell, 

Toward  the  end  of  the  twentieth  century  the  cultural  issues 
were  revisited.   The  philosophy  of  reason,   challenged  by  new 
irrationalism  and  anti-intellectualism ,    is  bringing  back  the 
metaphysical  approach  and  Kantian  critical  self -consciousness • 
The  primary  metaphysical  concern  was  always     coherence  and  an 
other-than-scientif ic  interpretation  of  reality. 
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Logical  positivism  rejected  the  metaphysical  approach  for  its 
lack  of  empirical  proof,   rather  than  for  the  problems  it  raised. 
It  focused  on  the  way  reality  was  described  by  science,  rather 
than  what  it  meant  metaphysically.    In  epistemology  Russell 
developed  an  important  distinction  between  knowledge  by 
acquaintance  and  by  description.   The  ordinary-language  philosophy 
of  Wittgenstein  and  Ryle  called  for  a  restatement  of  metaphysical 
questions  in  terms  of  their  linguistic  structure.  Husserl's 
phenomenology  identified  subjectivity  with  immediate  experience, 
and  the  existentionalists  Kierkegaard,   Sartre,   and  others 
abolished  a  distinction  between  the  external  and  internal  worlds, 
claiming  that  all  existence  is  a  state  of  mind. 

The  significant  syntheses  provided  by  philosophical  analysis 
are  difficult  to  define.   It  offers  a  new  outlook  on  old 
metaphysical  problems  by  analyzing  the  concepts  in  metaphysics, 
and  by  incorporating  the  insight  of  past  metaphysical  specula- 
tions with  new  developments  in  the  philosophy  of  science.32 

5.4  What  is  Reality? 

The  question  about  reality,   discussed  in  the  previous  section, 
is  not  yet  —  and  probably  will  never  be  —  fully  answered, 
although  a  number  of  hypotheses  about  it  were  formulated.  Science 
provides  an  experimental  validation  of  their  assumptions,  mathe- 
matics and  logic  examine  the  propositions  for  contradictions,  and 
philosophy  clarifies  their  meaning. 
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Schematically,   we  can  summarize  academic  discussions  by 
identifying  three  approaches  to  the  definition  of  reality, 

(1)  The  objective  assessment  of  reality  in  the  natural 
sciences  provides  a  physical,   mechanistic  structure  and  abstract 
descriptions  of  concrete  experiences, 

(2)  in  the  subjective,   psycho-sociological  description  of  the 
reality  of  living  organisms,   biological  sciences  focus  on  the 
study  of  functions  of  organisms  in  environment.   They  provide  a 
prescription  for  reality  based  on  behavior  and  its  consequences, 

(3)  Logical,   philosophical  definitions  of  the  meaning  of 
reaJity  propose  relationships  between  the  structure  and  the  func- 
tions within  the   'known,1   verified,   experienced  reality  and 
less-known  opinions  about  it.   It  is  a  rational  reconstruction  of 
scientific     descriptions,   scrutinized  by  critical  evaluation  of 
its  values  and  purposes. 

Natural  sciences  describe  external  reality  as  biological, 
sciences  describe  inner  reality,  while  philosophy  defines  their 
meaning . 

LIS  can  similarly  describe  its  structure,   functions,   and  forms 
in  terms  of  the  above  three  dimensions.   The  roetalibrary  intention 
is  to  draw  attention  to  the  unique  phenomena  in  librarianship  by 
identifying,   scrutinizing,   and  clarifying  assumptions  made  about 
its  subject  matter. 
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5.5  Major  World  Views 

5,5,1  Introduction 

The  concept  of   , world  views'   refers  here  to  distinct  ways  of 
communicating  ideas  about  reality.   Reality  relates  to  the 
totality  of  our  experiences,   the  actual  and  real  as  well  as  the 
subjective  appearance  of  real  things  in  a  form  of  ideas  or 
events.   Russell  maintained  that  the  issue  of  appearance  versus 
reality  becomes     "one  of  the  distinctions  that  causes  the  most 
troubLe  in  philosophy . "3 3   The  controversy  of  whether  our  knowl- 
edge reflects  true  reality  or  its  mere  appearance  is  exemplified 
by  the  extreme  view  of  skeptics  doubting  anything,   or  dogmatists 
"whose  belief  exceeds   [their J   cognitive  ground  for  belief."34 

Pepper  proposes  a  third  approach,   a  middle-of-the-road  world 
hypothesis  which  "signifies  that  these  objects   .    .    .   are  not 
final  products  of  knowledge  and  yet  that  they  do  contain  knowl- 
edge",  35   and  should  be  treated  as  unique  viewpoints. 

The  concept     of  reality     and  its  meaning  are  essential  in  the 
philosophy  of  1 ibrar ianship f   since  they     define  the  nature  of 
knowledge,   which  is  being  communicated  in  library  transactions. 
World  hypotheses  become  crucial  in  the  model  of  metal ibrar ianship 
developed  later  in  this  book. 

By  way  of  synthesis,    I  have  arbitrarily  reduced  various  world 
viewpoints  to  three  distinct  groups  of  hypotheses:  empirical, 
rational ,   and  cultural .    I  believe  that  each  of  these  groups  of 
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views  has  a  uniquely  different  interpretation  of  knowledge, 
whether  considered  as  an     appearance  or  as  an  actual  description 
of  reality, 

5.5.2  Empirical  viewpoint:   Philosophy  of  Objective  Reality 
The  empirical  approach  focuses  on  the  objective,  physical 

existence  of  the  universe.   It  sees  reality  as  the  totality  of 
objects  and  events  in  space  and  time.   And  it  is  studied  behav- 
iorally,   by  reducing  changes  in  the  objects  and  events  to  causal 
laws  and  by  focusing  on  particulars  and  their  properties,  all 
subject  to  external  influences. 

Phenomena  are   interpreted  mechanistically,   as  parts  of  systems 
moved  by  resident  forces.   This  approach  explains  the  present  and 
the  future  in  terms  of  the  past;   in  its  extreme  case,    it  con- 
siders changes  as  merely  consequential,   mechanical,   and  aimless 
activities  governed  by  mechanical  principles.   Perception  of 
existence  is  based  on  sense  perception,   a  physical  experience 
provided  by  physical  receptors.   The  source  of  knowledge  is  expe- 
rience,  which  often  is  pragmatic,   evaluated  in  terms  of  the  prac- 
tical consequences  of  ideas. 

5.5.3  Rational  Viewpoint:   Philosophy  of  Logical  Reality  of 
Ideas 

Rat  i  onal ism  considers  the  universals  as  conceptual  ideas 
developed  in  our  minds.    It  is  represented  by  the  platonic  school 
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of  realism  which  maintains  that  reality  is  ultimately  independent 
of  any  knowledge  of  its  existence. 

The  focus  here  is  on  the  realm  of  essence,   the  universals  that 
exist  before  the  things   (ante  res).   It  is  a  teleological  theory 
of  purpose,   ends,   goals,   and  values,   explaining  the  past  and  the 
present  in  terms  of  the  anticipated  future.   Epistemologically ,  it 
adds  the  subjective,    intuitional,   and  instinctive  perception  of 
Phenomena  to  objective,    factual  experience  and  its  logical 
explanation.   Metaphysically,    it  saw  reality  in  terms  of  reasons 
for,   and  ends  of,   actions,   explained  by  reference  to  some  pur- 
pose.  Ethically,    it  stresses  value  over  obligations. 

The  mode  of  being  is  the  essence,    the  necessary  internal  rela- 
tions or  functions  which  are  sometimes  identified  with  the  sub- 
stance.  The  essence  determines  the  nature  of  things   (Leibniz);  it 
is  the  primary  principle  of  the  Kantian  thing-in-itself ,   that  is, 
something  that  can  be   'thought'   but  cannot  be  known,  making 
'being'   what  it  is.   To  Peirce,   essence  is  the   'intelligible  ele- 
ment of  the  possibility  of  being. ' 

In  epistemology  this  view  expresses   'the  universal  possibility 
of  a  thing.'   Santayana  sees  it  as  a  hybrid  of  intuited  data  and 
scholastic  essence.   In  logic     it  is  the  definition  of  a  thing, 
metaphysically  considered  independent  of  the  thing's  existence 
(Runes,  1981). 

The  theory  of  knowledge  is  idealistic,  interpreting  reality  in 
terms  of  ideas  or  thoughts  as  essential  components  of  knowledge. 
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The  knowledge  itself  is  deductive,   derived  from  reason  rather 
than  from  experience. 

5.5.4  Cultural  Viewpoint:  Subjective  Philosophy  of  an  Individual 
and  his  Society 

This  viewpoint  is  based  on  a  socio-cultural  hypothesis,  con- 
sidering universals  as  cultural  expressions  of  reality,   in  which 
each  universal  is  viewed  in  relation  to  the  whole, 

The  mode  of  being  is  defined  as  existence  in  relation  to 
interaction  with  other  things,   affecting  them  or  being  affected 
by  them,   as  contrasted  with  the  mere  possibility  of  existence. 

Socus  is  on  the  consciousness,   formed  physiologically  by  the 
nervous  system  and  culturally  by  environment. 

The  theory  of  knowledge  is  phenomenological .   It  is  limited  to 
conscious  experiences  of  sense-perceptions  and  to  mental  intro- 
spection.   It  affirms  the  reality  of  things-in-themselves  but 
denies  their  knowability.  Various  interpretations  of  phenomeno- 
logical philosophy  cover  empirical,   existential,   and  rational 
relationships  between  things  and  events. 

The  above  classification  of  world  hypotheses  is  adapted  in  ray 
model   as  a  threefold  interpretation  of  environment  that  affects 
relationships  among  primary  components  of  metalibrarianship. 
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CHAPTER  6: 
WHAT  IS  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LIBRARI ANSHIP? 

6.1   Environment  for  the  Philosophy  of  Librarianship 

Writings  in  the  philosophy  of  librarianship  are  very  recent, 
in  part  because  the  origins  of  the  discipline  itself  are  not  well 
understood.   As  already  pointed  out  in  an  earlier  chapter,  the 
anthropological  discoveries  of  library  artifacts  are  accidental. 
We  know  only  what  the  discovered  artifacts  tell  us  about  ways 
certain  library  activities  were  performed,   but  not  why  they  were 
performed  in  a  given  fashion.  The  initial  scarcity  of  a 
Philosophical  approach  to  librarianship  was  explained  partly  by  a 
Lack  of  interest   (Butler),   and  partly  by  a  very  pragmatic 
approach  to  library  issues  (Joeckel). 

Even  today,   there  are  very  few  direct  philosophical  essays 
written  in  librarianship.  Most  contributions  are  in  the  form  of 
discussions  of  specific  issues,   related  to  the  specific  aspects 
of  librarianship,   or  as  a  plea  for  the  development  of  a  broad 
ph  iiosophy , 

Hence,   a  philosophy  of  librarianship  exists,   but  is  not  well 
expressed   (Lane,    1935).   It  cannot  exist  in  a  vacuum;   its  goals 
are  constantly  challenged  since  librarianship  is  a  journey  not  a 
destination;   no  one  is  a  librarian,   everybody  is  becoming  one 
(Mumford,    1966).   The  philosophy  that  exists  reflects  a  variety  of 
environments,   different  human  values,   and  their  interpretations 
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by  individual  librarians  (Reddy,    1970)*   It  includes  topics  such 
as  historical   influences,   social  roles,  citizenship 
responsibilities,   and  psychology  of  readers:   it  is  conceived  as  a 
map  of  knowledge  (Wheeler,   1946).   Among  the  variety  of  general 
philosophical  statements,   each  is  often  presented  as  a  unique 
viewpoint,  while  most  of  them  together  may  constitute  the  bases 
for  a  philosophy  of  librarianship .    It  is  up  to  each  librarian  to 
select  the  approach  closest  to  his  own  philosophical  outlook 
(Marco,   1966).    In  summary,   there  is  a  need  for  rethinking  library 
pri  nciples . 

In  this  section  I  ask  the  question:   What  are  the  epistemologi- 
cal  nature,   metaphysical  meaning,   and  ethical  value  of  librar- 
ianship? And  I  review  library  literature  in  search  of  philosophi- 
cal answers  to  them. 
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6.1.1   Scope  of  the  Philosophy  of  Librarianship 

In  1931  Borden  argued  for  a  philosophy  as  a  necessary  part  of 
research  in  librarianship,  which  would  study  the  relationships 
between  different  aspects  of  the  discipline.    "The  mere  doing  of 
the  research  may  yield  something  in  the  way  of  training  and  tech- 
nique but  the  conclusions  will  sound  hollow  without  a  philosophy 
to  back  them  up."  1 

Dan ton 1 s  plea  for  philosophy  of  librarianship,     made  in  1934 
and  often  cited,   was  the  first  call  for  a  description  of  aims, 
functions,   and  meaning  of  library  services.   Put  together,  these 
descriptions  would  provide  general  concepts  of  librarianship, 
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serving  as  the  bases  for  its  philosophy.   This  could  be 
accomplished  through  series  of  studies  on  individual  aspects  of 
the  discipline.   He  also  hoped,    that  a  consensus  on  the  world  vi*>w 
of  librarianship  would  lead  to  the  development  of  the  field's  own 
metaphysics  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  librarianship  was  viewed  in 
the  context  of  social  philosophy  at  the  time  (Danton,  1934). 

Among  other  early  writers,   Ranganathan  adopted  a  philosophical 
approach  that  was  limited  to  the  service  aspect  of  librarianship 
only,   while  Butler  overlooked  the  distinction  between  library 
science   (librarianship)   and  its  philosophy.   Danton' s  second  essay 
addressed  the  philosophy  of  the  university  library  and  its 
dependence  on  the  parent  institution.   He  recommended  a  sociologi- 
cal  approach,   connecting  library  philosophy  with  its  function- 
that  is,   to  be  practical,   comprehensive,   and  responsive  to 
patrons'   needs  (Danton,    1941).   Richardson  visualized,  a 
philosophy  of  librarianship  that  would  be  based  on  librarianship 
as  a  repository  of  human  knowledge,  while  Coney  expected  "a  clas- 
sic statement  of  the  value  of  library  to  the  society."  2 

6.1.2  The  Need  for  a  Philosophical  Approach 

Although  many  librarians  are  aware  of  the  need  for  a 
philosophy  of  librarianship,   there  is  little  agreement  as  to  what 
it  ought  to  be.   The  National  Commission  on  Library  and  Informa- 
tion Science  (1974)   stated  that  such  philosophy  should  be  based 
on  a  common  sense  of  direction  and  purpose  in  national  service. 
Winter  (1988)   called  for  a  metascience  dealing  with  the  organiz- 
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ation  of  knowledge  itself,   Clayton  (1940)  expected  a  philosophy 
of   Librarianship  to  help  people  realize  their  abilities,   and  L. 
Wilson  (1936)   felt  that  librarianship  needs  an  institutional 
philosophy  of  education  which  would  serve  individuals1   needs  as 
well   as  those  of  society.   Butler  (1945)   expressed  his  optimism  by 
hoping  that  the  vagueness  of  philosophical  contributions  will  be 
slowly  replaced  by  a  need  to  explain  the  role  of  the  book  and  the 
importance  of  the  library's  loyalty  to  truth,   .justice,  and 
beauty , 

Many  writers  referred  to  a  need  for  a  philosophy  of  librar- 
ianship as  a  means  for  improving  the  professional  status  of 
J  i.brarians   (Berthold,   1933).   Such  a  philosophy  could  clarify  its 
uncertain  purpose  (Wheeler,    1946),   validating  the  library  as  a 
discipline  with  its  own  scientific  method  (Danton,    1941),  ethical 
motives   (Bliss,   1935),   and  an  intellectual  role  in  society. 

And,    finally,   some  writers  have  seen  a  philosophy  of  librar- 
ianship as  a  way  of  providing  analyses  of  subjective  judgments  of 
J ibrary  functions   (Carnovsky  &  McDiarmid,   1934)  and  of  justifying 
Jibrary  dedication  to  facts   (Borden,   1931).  Others  would  limit  a 
philosophy  to  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  intellectual  con- 
tributions of  innovators  such  as  Dewey,   Bowker,   or  Cutter  (Wil- 
son, 1938). 


6.1.3  The  Value  of  Philosophy  to  Librarianship 

The  application  of  philosophy  to  librarianship  will  provide 
clearer  understanding  of  its  functions  and  limitations.  The 
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result  would  be  a  more  logical  distribution  of  functions  between 
professional,   technical ,   and  clerical  staff;   improved  opportu- 
nities for  the  use  of  scientific  methodology;   and  heightened 
professional  unity  (Butler,  1951), 

Danton  (1934)   listed  a  number  of  advantages  for  a  philosophy 
of  1 J brarianship.    It  will  define  the  role  of  library  in  society; 
validate  librarianship  as  a  discipline;   add  meaning  to  library 
practice;   clarify  knowledge  of  purpose,   thus  adding  precision  to 
actions;   and  provide  distinctions  within  librarianship  between 
the  varying;  functions  and  duties  performed  by  different  types  of 
.1  i.brar  i  es  • 

Foskett   (1973)   expanded  the  advantages  by  considering  the  con- 
tributions of  classifications  to  the  theory  of  librarianship.  He 
pointed  out  that  librarianship  depends  on  technology,   the  primary 
motive  of  which  is  not  to  provide  work  for  machine  but  to  meet 
human  needs .   Man  needs  information  to  cope  with  his  environment, 
not  only  by  understanding  it  better  but  also  by  changing  it;  he 
acquires  knowledge  to  form  rational  ideas  organized  in  an 
ordered  and  consistent  structural  system  of  concepts. 

A  synthesis  of  theories  culled  from  other  disciplines  would 
provide  a  ma,ior  contribution  to  the  theoretical  bases  of  the 
profession   ( Shaughnessy ,    1976)  and  would  validate  practical 
philosophy  in  terms  of  its  justification  for  library  operations 
and   its  code  of  ethics   ( Houle ,    1946 )  . 

The  major  purposes  of  the  philosophy  of  librarianship,  accord- 
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int?  to  Mukher.iee,   are:    (a)  to  serve  as  a  comprehensive  and  spe- 
cialized tool  for  information  and  knowledge,    (b)   to  express  its 
social  obligations  for  social  services,   and  ( c )   to  provide  a  base 
for  research  and  scholarship  (Mukherjee,  1966). 

6.2     Major  Components   in  the  Definitions  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Librarianship 

6.2.1  Introduction 

The  writers  in  favor  of  articulating  a  philosophy  of  librar- 
ianship were  uneasy  and  unclear  as  to  what  it  should  be.   To  some 
it  was  not  so  much  a  philosophy  of  librarianship,   as  a 
philosophical  approach   to  librarianship,   providing  ruling  princi- 
ples and  statements  of  aims   (Irwin,    1949).   To  others  its  focus 
should  not  be  on  the  library  but  on  books  and  readers   (R.   A.  Mil- 
ler,  1936),   by  providing  a  practical  —  not  metaphysical  —  for- 
mulation of  beliefs  and  aims.   And  finally,    for  some  writers,  a 
philosophical  approach  should  make  up  for  a  lack  of  common 
denominators   (L.   R.   Wilson,  1938). 

A  philosophy  of  librarianship  slowly  emerges  with  the  maturity 
of  the  discipline.    It  becomes  critical  analyses  of  the  mission  of 
librarianship  (the   'why1   of  what  it  is),   of  its  application  (how 
it  is  being  implemented),   and  of  its  meaning  (the  nature  of  rela- 
tionships between  purposes  and  methods  of  performance). 
Jt  focuses  on  interrelationships  between  society* s  needs  and 
institutional  resources  and  on  its  role  in  scholarship.  Scholar- 
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ship  produces  books;  librarianship  provides  books  as  a  stimulus 
for  scholarship  and  learning. 

"Librarianship  is  the  management  of  human  knowledge,   the  most 
interdisciplinary  of  all  the  disciplines  -  and  because  it  is 
concerned  with  the  philosophy  of  knowledge  it  is  potentially  the 
most  deeply  philosophical  of  all  the  professions"  and  hence  it 
should  address  the  philosophy  of  the  philosophy  of  knowledge,  a 
Philosophy  precedes  science  and  offers  meaning  and  direction 
to  research.    Its  major  expression  in  librarianship  is  the  state- 
ment of  library  purpose.   The  search  for  a  philosophy  may  begin  in 
the  study  of  library  history  for  past  expressions  of  the  beliefs, 
aims,    functions,   and  objectives  that  described  operations  of  the 
library.   But  it  must  be  constantly  reviewed  to  keep  up  with  the 
hanging  society,   which  requires  redefinition  of  library  objec- 
tives in  terms  of  the  changing  environment.   We  cannot  refer  to 
science  and  factual  knowledge  for  assistance  in  this  matter. 

Philosophy  is  shaped  by  society,    its  group  interests,   and  the 
conflicts  between  them.   It  is  relativistic  in  its  response  to  the 
impact  of  different  cultures.   Each  culture  develops  its  own 
theory  of  librarianship,   with  its  own  peculiar  philosophy 
(Rogers,    1984).   Jewett  expected  it  to  support  democracy,   but  that 
role  is  interpreted  differently  by  different  writers.   For  Butler, 
what  is  important  is  the  virtue  of  good  citizenship  (e.g.,  he 
condones  some  censorship  for  the  good  of  the  society),   but  for 
Broadfield  the  primary  function  is  the  protection  of  freedom  of 
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thought  (he  allows  no  censorship  under  any  circumstances),  Danton 
takes  the  middle-of-the  road  approach;   to  him,    librarianship  is 
like  art,    requiring  intellectual  formulation  of  beliefs,  princi- 
ples,  and  concepts  which  are  functionally  useful   (Danton,  1934), 

On  the  other  hand,   some  western  writers,   especially  during  the 
Second  World  War  pex^iod,   argued  strongly  against  the  neutral 
library  viewpoint,   believing  that  the  philosophy  of  librarianship 
should  focus  exclusively  on  democratic  ideals,   serving  as  a  con- 
sultative a^ent  of  democracy  (Peirce,  1951), 

Definitions  of  philosophy  of  librarianship  ought  to  follow 

Plato's     requirement  for  understanding  the  distinction  between 
true  reality  and  its  appearance,   to  use  the  dialectical  method  in 
the  critical  review  of  other  viewpoints,   and  to  be  able  to  bear 
up  under  the  scrutiny  of  cross-examination.   The  prerequisites  for 
philosophical  analysis  include  the  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
phenomena  studied  and  the  ideal  purposes  aimed  at.   The  dialecti- 
cal methodology,  used  is  a  composite  of  many  philosophical  inter- 
pretations.  They  include,   among  others,   Bergson's  intuition, 
Wittgenstein's  call  for  uncovering  nonsense,  Hegelian 
phenomenological  description,  Hume's  experimental  inquiry,  and 
Spinoza's  geometric,   logical  approach. 

In  general,    library  philosophy  is  descriptive,    in  the  sense  of 
providing  rational  explanation  of  other  theories.   It  is  also 
prescriptive  by  suggesting  what  ought  to  be  the  course  of  action 
und^r  given  conditions.   In  neither  case,   however,    it  imposes  its 
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specific  interpretation  on  other  viewpoints.   Hence,   the  approach 
often  takes  a  form  of  a  'rational  reconstruction',   one  "which  is 
not  so  much  prescribing  as  drawing  attention  to  a  difference" 
between  philosophical  and  other  interpretations  of  reality,  and 
recommended  actions . 4 

And  so,   opinions  on  what  the  philosophy  of  librarianship  ought 
to  be  vary  widely .   To  some,   its  focus  is  on  ends  rather  than 
means   (Burke,    1947),   but  to  others  it  is  "a  critical  discussion 
of  critical  discussions":   an  exercise  in  curiosity  rather  than 
love  of  wisdom*5 

In  the  context  of  this  essay,   philosophy  of  librarianship  is 
defined     as  a  systematic  attempt  to  understand  the  basic  concepts 
related  to  library  and  information  sciences,   by  studying  the 
essence,   nature,   and  value  of  discourses  in  librarianship. 

As  shown  in  the  diagram  below,   library  philosophical  dialogues 
can  be  divided  into  two  major  approaches,   one  addressing  physical 
aspects  of  library  operations,   the  other  its  metaphysical  nature. 
The  former  group  focuses  primarily  on  library  tools,   and  the  lat- 
ter stresses  the  meaning  of  communicated  ideas.  Information 
science  is  a  pragmatic  study  of  information  interpreted  as 
processed  data;    librarianship  concentrates  on  contents  of 
i n format i  on  records . 
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PHILOSOPHICAL  DIALOGUE  IN  LIBRARIANSHIP 
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Fig.. 6-1:     Philosophical  dialogue  in  librarianship 
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6.2,2  Evolving  Objectives  of  the  Library  Philosophy  « 

Library  objectives  closely  reflect  societal  objectives  of 
the  period.   The  pattern  began  in  the  pre-modern  period  with  the 
focus  on  book  content,   augmented  by  attempts  to  enlarge  the  scope 
of  library  influence  into  an  integrative  role,   as  a  cultural  unit 
within  the  society  as  a  whole. 

Library  involvement  in  the  affairs  of  its  community  began  in 
the  period  of  Enlightenment  with  emphases  on  the  value  of  reading 
for  its  own  sake.   It  emphasized  the  humanistic  notion  of  individ- 
ual  citizens'   self-improvement  which  would  in  turn  strengthen  the 
general  will  of  the  society. 

The  continuous  focus  on  reading  as  a  cure  for  social  maladies 
was  based  on  a  belief  that  all  social  problems  were  caused  by 
violation  of     the  laws  of  nature.   The  improvements  in  library 
technology  reflected  the  philosophy  of  the  Industrial  Revolution 
based  on  the  faith  in  science  and  technology. 

Contemporary  preoccupation  with  the  multigroup  interest  in 
democratic  systems  explains  the  relativism  of  both  political  and 
library  philosophy.   It  calls  for  an  involvement  in  the  affairs  of 
society  to  minimize  ensuing  conflicts  between  group  interests. 

Several  specific  philosophical  axioms  applicable  to  librar- 
ianship  were  identified  in  the  past.   These  included  tolerance  and 
dedication  to  service  (Foss,    1909),   striving  for  esthetic  and 
ethical  environment  provided  by  books  and  stimulated  by  the 
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'love'   of  them  (Bostwick,    1907),   and  selection  based  on  patrons' 
needs.   The  librarian  "must  be  informed  not  merely  as  to  the 
books,,   but  as  to  the  reader.  He  must  understand  him  and  what 
actuates  him. " . 7 

It  is  a  mistake  "to  forget  that  thinking  comes  before  doing, 
reflection  before  action,    looking  before  leaping,  knowledge 
before  business   .    .    .    [what  is  needed  is]  more  theory,  more 
philosophy,   in  short  more  thinking."8 

Knowledge  of  books  should  be  reflected  in  reading  great  litera- 
ture  (Sayers,    1950)   and  expressed  in  the  power  of  a  good  book 
(Haines,    1950).   It  should  give  priority  to  servicing  individual 
patrons  (Broadfield,    1949),   should  maintain  neutrality  (McColvin, 
1950),   and  protect  intellectual  rights  and  freedom  of  the  library 
client  (ALA,  1948). 

There  is  no  clear  consensus  on  the  overall  approach  to  library 
philosophy.   Wright  wanted  it  to  be  metaphysical.   Heilprin  saw  it 
as  an  objective  approach  with  objectivity  viewed  as  a  method  in 
processing  subjective  viewpoints.   The  philosophy  should  stress 
completeness   (Carter,    1948),   or  an  individual-centered  whole 
system  of  relations,   and  should  provide  a  rational  explanation  of 
reasons  for  certain  occurrences.    It  should  also  include  a  book- 
man's  'passion  for  books *( Powell ,  1954). 

Many  writers  emphasized  service  function  of  librarianship 
(Asheim,    1968),   based  on  the  principle  of  knowing  your  com- 
munity '    (Downs,    1969),   while  others  emphasized  the  importance  of 
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Production,   care,   and  use  of  records  of  knowledge  (Meyer,  1925). 

Predek  wanted  the  philosophy  of  librarianship  to  focus  on 
issues  related  to  education,   culture,  nation,  citizenship, 
Christianity,   and  democracy  as  fundamental  ideals  (Predeek, 
1939  )  . 

Lekai  advocated  a  philosophy  of  a  library  generalist,  best 
prepared  "to  show  the  underlying  relationship  between  cause  and 
effect  in  man's  progress  toward  understanding  the  meaning  of 
things  that  lies  beyond  the  realization  of  their  variety."  9 

In  my  own  writings,   I  stressed  a  logical  and  analytical 
approach  distinguishing  between  technical,   administrative,  and 
Planning  aspects  of  librarianship,   and  focusing  on  the  whole 
relationships  between  the  generic  book  and  its  content  transfer 
to  the  reader. 


fi.2.3  Epistemological,   Ethical,   and  Metaphysical  Questions 

Selected  answers  to  the  three  philosophical  questions  about 
librarianship  posed  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  illustrate  a 
variety  of  different  perception  of  the  role  of  philosophy  in 
defining  librarianship. 


(1»     Epistemological  questions  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
discipline  were  answered  by  visualizing  the  philosophy  of  librar- 
j  ansh.i  p  as : 

(a)  A  situational  theory  in  methodology,  with  unifying  roles, 
goals,   and  decision-making  processes,   or  focused  on  subject 
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matter  based  on  an  organized  unity  and  in  harmony  with  library 
practice   {Dimock,    1939),   expressed  by  functional  integration 
theory  of  organization. 

(b)  An  expanded  research  into  library's   'backgrounds'   of  history, 
bibliography,   and  relations  to  society,   based  on  validated  data 
and  reasonable  conclusions   (McMullen,  1957). 

(c)  A  communication  system  in  general   (Bergen,   1967,  Orr,  1977); 
and  specifically,   as  an  interpersonal  communication  and  knowledge 
system  (McGarry,  1975). 

(d)  Both  library  science  and  practice  considered  as  gestalt- 
oriented,    applied  epistemology .   "Each  library  contains  and 
integrate^  into  some  whole  gestalt,    'some  universe  of  knowledge1; 
and  each  such  gestalt  is  internally     differentiated  into 
treatises  and  books  and  pamphlets , " 1  0 

(2)  Ethical  questions  relating  to  the  library  environment 


(a)  To  develop  a  sociological,   relevant  theory  using 
scientific  methods   (Crawford,    1986),   to  define  its  social  role  in 
terms  of  overall  democratic,   educational,   and  social  functions 
(Borden,    1931),   to  provide  a  meaning  for  library  work  by 
identifying  it  with  a  professional   Weltanschauung  (i.e.,  a 
philosophy  of  life)   and  theoretical  base,   and  to  formulate 
policies  reflecting  social  conditions  and  needs  (Berthold,  1933). 

(b>  To  concentrate  on  social  advocacy  by  providing  services  in 
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outreach  areas  for  disabled  persons  and  to  speak  on  behalf  of 
intellectual   freedom  (Reith,   1984).    -  Librarian • s  purpose   ...  is 
basically  to  do  everything  possible  to  encourage  a  free  flow  of 
information  and  recreation  and   .    .    .   enlightenment  to   .    .  . 
Jabrary  users. »n   The  freedoms  defended  by  librarians  include 
freedom  of  thoughts   (Broadfield,   1949    )  and  the  freedom  to  read 
(Carnovsky,    1950).    "Without  intellectual  freedom  a  librarian  is 
only  a  bookkeeper,   a  storer,   a  book-handler . " i 2 

(O  To  accept  ethical  responsibility  for  providing  qualitative 
support  to  community's  goals  of  improving  its  material  and 
cultural  values   (Haugh,   1953).   The  library  is  at  war  with 
'Poverty,'   and  the  librarian  is  a   'missionary  of  value  of  books 
and  libraries'    (Gardner,  1964). 

(d)  As  a  philosophy  of  action,   based  on  the   'will  to  act,' 
librarianship  should  focus  on  planning  and  on  fighting  for  finan- 
ciaL  needs.   However,   the  emphasis  should  not  only  be  on  form  but 
also  on  substance   (Orman,    1935,   1940),   by  contributing  to  the 
development  of  professional  consciousness  and  appreciation  of 
education . 1 d 

(3)   Metaphysical  questions  lead  to  the  speculations  about 
essence  of  philosophy  of  librarianship. 

(a)  The  role  of  the  library  is  expressed  by  applied  social 
Philosophy  explaining  its  aims,   functions,   and  reasons  for  exist- 
ence  ( Lane,    1935  )  . 
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(b)  As  a  post-factum  philosophy,    it  should  stress  relations  of 
unity  among  similar  facts  (Borden,    1931),   based  on  a  theoretical 
model  of  utility  (Burr,   1975),   between  service,   education,  and 
mediation  (Nitecki,   1964),   and  by  providing     symbioses  of  indi- 
vidual and  institution  in  an  atmosphere  of  tolerance  and  perfect 
impartiality , 1 4 

(c)  "Librarianship,   library  science,   documentation,  biblio- 
graphy,  and  information  science  in  the  narrow  sense   .    .    .    ,  have 
in  common  a  focus  on  the  written  record  and  the  physical  docu- 
ments ,  "A 5   but  in  a  metaphysical  sense,   librarianship  is  a  metas- 
ci.ence,   not  about  nature  of  things,    but  about  ideas  about  the 
nature  of  things   (Kaplan,   1964),    It  is  an  art  and  science  of 
reducing  to  order  various  records  of  words  and  ideas,  organizing 
and  manipulating  them  for  definite  purposes  in  terms  of  proximate 
and  ultimate  ends   (Temple,   1949),   To  Gore  (1970),   a  philosophy  of 
librarianship  should  be  based  on  skepticism,    the  approach  opposed 
by  Jackson, 

(d)  Library  purposes  are  seen  as  tools  for  providing  informa- 
tion and  knowledge,   addressing  an  issue  of  organizational 
efficiency,   and  as  a  social  science.   The  library  is  responsible 
for  educating  its  patrons  through  reading.   The  two  often-confused 
purposes  are  equally  important  although  often  f,the  librarian 
wants  to  be  a  specialist,  dealing  with  specialists,   and  finds 
himself  a  nonspecialist ,   dealing  with  general  readers,"  16 

(e)  Philosophy  should  search  for  the  meaning  of  library  serv- 
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ice  "as  a  common  basis  of  unity  and  like-mindedness   .    ,    .  of 
humanity, and  explain  it  to  its  community,   as  a  help  to  indi- 
viduals  in  their  interaction  with  the  marketplace  (Nader,  1974). 
It  should  also  define  library  aims,    functions,   purposes,  and 
meanings  in  terms  of  social  order     (Berthold,   1933),   with  princi- 
ples of  librarianship  serving  as  guides  for  the  profession 
(Danton,    1934  )  . 

It  is  a  thesis  of  this  book  that  a  satisfactory  philosophy  of 
librarianship  must  be  hospitable  to  the  variety  of  issues  dis- 
cussed in  this  chapter.   A  model  is  proposed  later  in  this  book 
that  would  attempt  just  that,   by  viewing  library-related 
activities  on  three  interrelated  levels:    (a)  empirical,  stressing 
scientific     problem-solving  methods;    (b)  cultural  and  motiva- 
tional  methods,   reflecting  the  library  heritage  of  dedication  to 
the  improvement  of  physical  aspects  of  human  conditions;   and  (c) 
rational  analyses  of  logical  relationships  between  basic  axioms 
of  librarianship  that  give  it  its  meaning. 

6,;*     Philosophers  on  the  Philosophy  of  Librarianship 

Some  issues  of  fundamental   importance  to  librarians  are  also 
of  interest  to  professional  philosophers.   I  selected  here  for  a 
brief  discussion  three  contemporary  philosophers:   Abraham  Kaplan 
(1964),   addressing  a  metaphysical  meaning  of  librarianship;  Jose 
Ortega  y  Gasset   (1934),   discussing  the  ethical  obligations  of 
librarians;   and  Karl  Popper's   (1972)   epistemological  three-worlds 
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hypothesis,   in  which  the  physical  library  can  be  placed  in  his 
world  1,   subjective  reading  experience  in  world  2  and  objective 
products  of  human  mind,   such  as  books,   in  world  3.J-8 

(a)   Kaplan  described  the  nature  and  role  of  librarianship  as 
a  metascience,   not  dealing  with  the  nature  of  reality  but  with 
ideas  describing  that  reality.   As  a  social  memory  of  ideas, 
librarianship's  central  concepts  are  structure,   order,   and  form, 
as  contrasted  with  science's  focus  on  substance  and  content. 

This  is  the  humanistic  basis  of  librarianship:    "Everything  in 
the   library  must  ultimately  be  related  to  its  uses,   and  these 
uses  in  turr  must  ultimately  be  dependent  upon  the  users."  i» 

In  many  senses,   librarianship  is  similar  to  philosophy;  the 
domain  of  both  is  the  total  culture  and  knowledge,   and  both 
Philosophy  and  librarianship  are  expected  "to  be  prepared  under 
suitable  conditions  to  be  helpful  with  regard  to  any  and  every 
area  of  human  concern."20 

Wright  (1977)  elaborated  on  the  Kaplan  notion  of  a  conceptual 
relationship  between  philosophy  and  librarianship  by  arguing  that 
information  per  se  can  be  a  referent  for  philosophical  studies 
but  not  the  object  of  a  science,   since  it  is  a  conceptual  not  a 
physical  phenomenon  and  as  such  it  cannot  be  a  subject  of 
scientific  study  of  material  reality.121 

(b)  The  distinction  between  the  physical  and  metaphysical 
aspects  of  a  generic  book  was  expanded  by  Ortega2 2    into  the  ethi- 
cal  consideration  of  librarianship's  moral  obligations  to 
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'tame  the  book'.    "Up  until  the  present,   the  librarian  has  been 
principally  occupied  with  the  book  as  a  thing,   as  a  material 
object,   From  now  on  he  must  give  his  attention  to  the  book  as  a 
living  function.   He  must  become  a  policeman,   master  of  the  raging 

book . 

The  reasons  for  this  new  mission  are,   according  to  Ortega, 
threefold:    (1)   there  are  too  many  books  published  nowadays, 
creating  a  serious  problem  of  retrieval  and  requiring  new 
approaches  to  the  descriptive  and  selective  bibliographies  on 
specific  subjects;    (2)  many  books  are  worthless,    "a  dead  weight 
upon  humanity, calling  for  librarians'   control  of  book  produc- 
tion;  and   (3)   "people  read  too  much   ...   the  common  man   .    .  . 
does  not  think  over  what  he  has  read"  and  therefore  the  librarian 
must  direct  the  patron's  reading  oatterns  by  becoming  "the  doctor 
and  the  hygienist  of  reading."  Librarians  must  act  as  filters  of 
ideas.    e 4 

Asheim  (1982)   interpreted  Ortega's  mission  of  the  librarian  as 
'a  filter  interposed  between  man  and  the  torrent  of  books'  in 
terms  of  a  need  to  provide  "some  means  for  scanning,  processing, 
and  selecting  --  from  the  domain  of  total  information  —  that 
part  of  it  which  meets  each  individual's  needs."25   Otherwise,  the 
abundance  of  information  available  but  not  fully  absorbed  will 
result  in  information  overload  and  entropy.  However,   Asheim  made 
a  fundamental  distinction  between  two  kinds  of  filters  performed 
Q  by  librarians:    (1)  original  selection  in  building  library  collec- 
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tion  for  potential  users,   and  (2)  assistance  in  meeting  specific 
patrons'    individual  information  needs,   " to  make  it  possible  for 
the  users  to  act  as  their  own  filters.1*26 

McConnell   (1992)  praises  Ortega  for  assessing  the  role  of 
1 i brarianship  in  the  metaphysical  framework.   Ortega  extended  the 
Aristotelian  principle  of  considering  librarians  qua  librarians, 
i.e.,    'in  and  of  itself , '   to  librarians'   professional  mission  to 
"be  the  keepers  of  the  social  necessity  the  book   .    .    .   the  reason 
for  not  only  the  existence  of  librarians  but  their  purpose  and 
value  as  well  lies   in  the  very  nature  of  life  itself."27 

On  the  other  hand,   Sosa  and  Harris   (1991)   rejected  Ortega's 
definition  of  librarians'   mission.    "Given  his  attitude  toward 
mass  man  and  his  faith  in  the  intellectual  elite,    it  comes  as  no 
surprise  that  he  would  view  the  control  and  the  production  and 
the  deployment  of  knowledge  as  the  proper  function  of  a  rational, 
disciplined,   and  virtuous  cultural  elite."28 

The  authors  of  the  essay  claim  that  Western  librarians  were 
attracted  by  the    'cultural  uplift'   aspect  of  Ortega's  philosophy, 
ignoring,   however,   Ortega's  authoritarian  and  elitist  method. 
This  J ead  to  "an  essential  contradiction  in  the  philosophy  of 
library  service   ...    | by  librarians  affirming  the  roles]  as 
cuLtural    'guardians'   while  at  the  same  time  insisting  that  they 
are  neutraJ    'custodians,'    "becoming  a  part  of  the  familiar  con- 
troversy about   'selection  versus  censorship'"  29 
O  (c)   In  arguing  for  objective  knowledge,   Popper  divided  reality 
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into  three  separate,   but  interacting  worlds  or  universes:  "first, 
the  world  of  physical  objects  or  of  physical  states;  secondly, 
the  world  of  states  of  consciousness,   or  of  mental  states,  or 
Perhaps  of  behavioral  dispositions  to  act;   and  thirdly,   the  world 
of  objective  contents  ojf  thoughts,   especially  of  scientific  and 
Poetic  thoughts  and  of  works  of  art."3  0  He  called   „the  physical 
world   'world  1,'   the  world  of  our  conscious  experiences  'world 
2,'   and  the  world  of  the  logical     contents  of  books,  libraries, 
computers,   memories,   and  suchlike   'world  3.'"  3i 

Upper's  distinction  becomes  popular  among  librarians  and 
information  specialists,  who  embraced  the  metaphor  of  World  3,  as 
the  foundation  for  information  science.   However,   Rudd  (1983)  took 
an  exception  to  the  definition,   pointing  out  to  omission  in  it  of 
the  content  of  information  and  the  social  context  of  its  develop- 
ment.  He  claims  that  a  confusion  between  World  2  and 
World  3  was  created  by  Popper's  vague  definitions  of  the  term 
'objective'   knowledge  in  World  3.   It  was  first  made  objective 
merely  by  the  fact  that  it  was  printed;   then,    in  his  later 
definition,   objective  knowledge  becomes  an  expression  of  a  'cor- 
rect'  consensus  on  its  objectivity.   This  confusion  reinforces  the 
"interesting  homology  between  particular  socio-cultural  con- 
figurations and  their  knowledge  structure , "3 2   making  objectivity 
subject  to  different  interpretation.   This,    in  turn,   leads  to  a 
notion  of  differently  understood,   fragmented  objective  knowledge, 
asS1gned  to  a  number  of  different  World  3's.   in  response,  Brookes 
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< 1984  1   defended  Popper's  definition  of  objective  knowledge  by 
arguing  that  Popper's   "scientific   'truths'    .    .    .     are  merely  the 
firmest  conclusions  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  evidence  available 
at  that  time;   any  scientific   'truth'   therefore  remains  always 
open  to  revision  in  the  light  of  new  evidence."33 

Neiii  argues  strongly  in  favor  of  applying  Popper's  philosophy 
to  the  theory  of  library  information  science.   In  his  1985  essay 
he  related  Popper's  model  to  the  reference  process  in  two  ways.34 

(1)  He  compares  the  reference's  problem-solving  situation  to 
Popper's  problem-solving  schema,   based  on  the  episteraological 
mode J   of  evolutionary  growth  of  knowledge.   The  model  describes  a 
simple  progression  of  new  knowledge  that  begins  with  the  identi- 
fication of  a  starting  problem.   It  leads  to  a  tentative  theory 
about  the  possible  solution,    followed  by  critical  error-elimi- 
nation stage,   and  ends  in  the  problem  situation  that  emerged  from 
the  process.   A  solution  to  a  given  problem  is  a  starting  point 
tor  the  emergence  of  a  new  problem  and  the  next  stage  of  the 
i  nqui  ring  process . 

Neill  compared  this  model  with  the  normal  reference  routine  of 
initiating  inquiry  about  the  patron's  motives  for  asking  the 
question   (to  understand  the  issue  by  reference  librarian),  fol- 
Jowed  by  a  diagnosis  of  the  problem  (developing  a  tentative 
theory  and  testing  it  by  initial  search  for  information), 
rechecking  located  data  in  terms  of  needed  information,  and 
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(2)   Neill  next  applies  Popper's  ontological  concept  of  the 
three  worlds  to  describe  the  complexity  of  librarian-patron  rela- 
tionships.  The  multiplicity  of  these  relations  is  illustrated  by 
the  possible  interactions  between  World  1   (the  physical  world  of 
the   library),   with  World  2   (subjective  worlds  of  patron 5 s  and 
.librarian's  experiences),   and  World  3   (logical  contents  of  human 
products,    such  as  in  books). 

Ln  his   1987  essay  Neill  points  out  the  basic  similarities  in 
the  interpretation  of  information  by  Popper  and  Dervin,   in  spite 
of  fundamental  differences  in  their  viewpoints.35 

The  two  authors  use  different  metaphors  to  describe  their 
world  hypotheses . 

Popper  Dervin 
World  1:   Physical  world  Information  1:   description  of 

reality 

WorLd  2:   World  of  cons-  Information  2:   creation  of  images 

cious  experiences  of  reality 

WorJd  3:   World  of  logical  Information  3:   reflection  of  per- 

contents  of  records  sonal  concept  of 

reality* 

The  two  models,   Neil  argues,   are  similar  with  respect  to  the 
interpretation  of  the   'public1    reality  within  the  context  of  com- 
mon interest.   This  is  true  at  least  at  three  levels:   (1)  World  3 
contains  an  internalized  common  knowledge  of  reality  and  Informa- 
O    tion  3  describes  the  process  of  interpreting  that  reality* 
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(2)   Both  writers  agree  that  there  is  no  pure  perception  of 
reality,   no  pure  datum  (Popper)  and  no  pure  message  about  it 
(Dervin).    (3)  All  knowledge  is  self -begotten  (Popper),   and  the 
information  is  an  incomplete  construction  with  missing  elements 
initiating  a  need  for  more  information  (Dervin). 

Popper  and  Dervin  share  with  many  others  the  basic  problem  in 
developing  intellectual  access  to  recorded  knowledge,  which  is 
"the  tension  between  the  fluid  uniqueness  of  the  individual 
inquirer  and  the  essential  stability  and  concreteness  of  the 
store  of  knowledge  itself.   One  of  the  most  important  problems 
...      I  is  I   the  relative   'fluidity*   of  information  stored  elec- 
tronically. "3b 

6.4     Critique  of  the  Philosophical  Approach  to  Librarianship 

Criticism     of  the  approaches  to  philosophy  of  librarianship, 
although  small   in  volume,    is  scattered  over  many  issues.  Some 
examples  follow. 

<a)  There  is  no  philosophy  of  librarianship,  only  a  philosophy 
of  life  as  it  applied  to  librarianship  (Haugh,  1953).  Attempts  to 
preserve  everything  indicate  a  lack  of  philosophy  (Harley,  1953), 

(b)   Philosophy  of  librarianship  is  an  elusive  concept, 
synonymous  with   'purposes'   and   'ruling  principles1   of  librar- 
ianship (Irwin,    1949),   The  term   'philosophy  of  librarianship'  is 
inexact;    it  should  be  replaced  by  terms  such  as  'library 
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thought,   theory  and  science, 1   since  no  single,  all-inclusive 
theory  of  i ibrarianship  is  possible  ( Vleeshauwer ,    1964-65).  It 
Jacks  intellectual  orientation  and  a  clear  definition  of  goals 
and  motives  (Rao,  1961), 

<c>   Ph44osophy  of  librarianship  does  not  reflect  library  func- 
tions.  LibrarT^nJ^not  be  a  desired  end  of  philosophy  of 
librarianship,   since  the  basic  relationship  is  that  between  books 
and  readers,   and  the  primary  function  of  librarians  is  a   ' book- 
mindedness, '   not   ' J ibrary-mindedness '    (Miller,    1936).  Library 
functions  are  not  synonymous  with  library  philosophy  (Emery, 
J  971 > . 

id)  Philosophy  of  librarianship  refers  to  a  field  which  is  a 
hybrid  of  different  things.   Librarianship  is  a  communication 
system,   a  part  of  general  systems;   supreme  as  a  collection,  weak 
in  its  retrieval   (Orr,    1977).   The  ALA's  interpretation  of  library 
mission  as   ' best  books  for  largest  numbers  at  least  costs'    is  a 
shopkeeper's  superlative  only  (Roden,  1923). 

(e)   Existing  theories  of  librarianship  are  insufficient  to  be 
used  as  models  for  library  education  in  a  contemporary  informa- 
tion system  (Robert  Williams,    1986).   Democratic  ideals  of 
American  philosophy  of  librarianship  were  —  according  to  the 
communist  interpretation  —   'betrayed  by  a  capitalistic  society' 
( Hovel stad,   1974),  while  Wright's  approach  is  doctrinal  (White, 
I  978  )  . 

(f)  Some  criticism  of  the  philosophy  of  librarianship  refers  to 
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its     focus  on  form,   order,   and  structure  at  the  expense  of  the 
relationships  between  organization  of  knowledge  as  knowledge 
graphically  recorded  and  knowledge *s  content.   The  distinction 
often  overlooked  in  the  theory  of  librarianship  is  between 
librarians  and  teachers.   Librarians  do  not  disseminate  the  con- 
tent of  records  by  teaching,   but  by  organizing  and  serving  the 
records  (Pauline  Wilson,   1979),   The  term  perfection*  implies 
status  quo  and  should  not  be  claimed  in  library  theory  or  prac- 
tice ( Wooster,  1955)). 

(g)  Bergen   (1981)  criticized  the  metaphysical  approach  to  the 
philosophy  of  librarianship  for  lacking  a  dialectical  interplay 
of  ideas  and  matter.   Specifically,   he  pointed  out  to  Kaplan  oppo- 
sition to  empiricism  of  library  practice  and  Rawski 9 s  expression 
•>f  the  same  enchantment  with  form  over  substance.   Wright,  accord- 
ing to  Bergen,   argued  for  the  metaphysics  detachment  from  prac- 
tice,  Nitecki  and  Fairthorne  displayed  similar  detachment  from 
substance ,   and  Shera 1 s  social  epistemology  is  subject  to  inter- 
vent  i  on  of  ideology. 

Bergen's  main  point  is  that  form  cannot  be  separated  from  sub- 
stance,  and  that  librarians  cannot  be  preoccupied  with  structure 
alone.   He  claims  that  the  materialism  of  the  biologist  has 
affected  idealism  by  materializing  the  concept  of  mind,  thus 
damagi ng  the  metaphysical  distinction  between  structure  and  sub- 
stance ,  li  «  KJ 

ih)  Emery  (1971)  argues  that  librarianship  as  a  secondary 

sic 

uaasa  activity  has  no  philosophy,  and  its  focus  on  purposes,  ideals, 
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guides  of  conduct,   or  functions  are  poor  substitutes  for 
Philosophy.   Librarianship  should  instead  be  defined  in  terms  of 
its  theory  or  theoretical  principles. 

None  of  the  critical  points  made  above  could  be  answered  in 
toto  by  suggesting  an  all-inclusive  philosophy  of  librarianship, 
since  it  is  not  possible  to  develop  a  total  understanding  of 
reality.   But  some  criticism  can  be  addressed  by  closely 
delineated  models,   with  paradigms  defining  their  objectives  and 
i  i  mi  ts . 
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CHAPTER   7 : 
EMERGING  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LIBRARI ANSHIP 


7.1  Introduction 

In  this  chapter  I   summarize  the  views  of  the  reviewers  of  the 
literature  in  the  philosophy  of  iibrarianship  and  discuss  their 
ma.ior  themes.    I  also  review  different  approaches  to  the  defini- 
tion of  knowledge  by  sampling  models  developed  by  the  writers  in 
the  field,   each  representing  a  different  world  hypothesis.  A 
table  in  the  appendix  list  all  authors  covered  by  each  reviewer. 

7.2:   Reviewers  of  literature  in  philosophy  of  Iibrarianship. 

7.2.1   Patricia  Peirce,     A  Study  of  the  Philosophy  of  Librar- 
rianship,    1930-1950  (1951). 

This  master's  degree  thesis   is  probably  the  first  chronologi- 
cal compilation  of  writings  on  philosophy  of  Iibrarianship, 
covering  essays  published  in  English  between  1930  and  1950. 

Written  in  a  form  of  a  paragraph  bibliography,   the  study 
focuses  on  the  institution  of  the  library  rather  than  on  the 
field  of  Iibrarianship,    interpreting  library  philosophy  in  terms 
of  library     goals  rather  than  the  theories  or  models  of  Iibrar- 
ianship. One  reason  for  this  approach  is  of  course  a  lack,  at 
that  time,   of  a  well-developed  philosophy  of  Iibrarianship. 

Peirce  arranged  the  contributions  of  the  thirty-seven  authors 
published  in  the  period  between  1925  and  1950  in  four  chronologi- 
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cal  chapters.  As  she  pointed  out,   "prior  to  1930  the  subject 
received  little  attention  from  the  writers  in  the  field. "2 

The  main  focus  of  the  study  is  on  the  U.S.   public  library, 
considered  as  a  social  agency  dedicated  primarily  to  the  welfare 
of  an  individual   by  facilitating  the  patron's  education  through 
reading.   The  emphasis   is  on  the  book  as  a  tool,    however,   not  on 
its  content. 

Commenting  on  a  lack  of  a  well-developed  philosophy  of  librar- 
ianship.  the  author  stresses  constant  change  in  library  functions 
and  scope,  suggesting  that  the  change  itself,  in  Bergson's  sense, 
may  be  the  only  enduring  library  philosophical  principle.1 

The  lack  of  a  philosophy  of  1 ibrarianship  is  explained  by  the 
lack  of  interest  in  the  theory   (Butler,    1933),   caused  by  a  prag- 
matic orientation  of  librarians   ( Joeckel ,    1932).   The  argument  for 
a  philosophy  is  prompted  by  a  desire  for  professional  status 
(Berthold,    1933)  and  for  clarification  of  the  uncertain  scope  and 
purposes  of  1 i brarianship  (Wheeler,  1946). 

Peirce  comments  that  the  essays  reviewed  by  her  create  an 
impression  of  a  search  for  respectability  by  expressing  a  need  of 
belonging,    by  glorifying  the  function  of  selection  and  custodian- 
ship of  library  material,   and  by  linking  1 ibrarianship  with 
education  as  a  better  established  profession. 

This  rationale  is  reflected  in  confusing,   or  fusing  the 
librarv's  objectives  with  its  attributes,   as   if  to  say  that, 
since  the  chair  is  to  seat  on,   the  function  of  a  chair's  dealer 
is  to  promote  sitting  activities. 
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7.2.2  McMullen,   Haynes:   Research  in  Backgrounds  in  Librarianship 
(  1957  )  . 

This     brief  review  summarizes  the  views  of  the  critics  of  the 
Philosophy  of  librarianship  who  argue  that  each  library  reflects 
merely  a  philosophy  of  the  community  it  serves;   or  that  library 
philosophy  itself  should  be  merely  a  reflection  of  commonly 
acceptable  general  philosophy.   Many  writers   in  the  philosophy  of 
librarianship  agree  with  the  above  limitations  but  claim  that  ' 
some  philosophical  principles  can  be  developed  from  the  basic 
ideas  of  librarianship.   Thus,   for  example,   Ranganathan' s  five 
laws  o^  library  science   (1931)  offered  guides  for  library  opera- 
tions;  Broadfield   (1949)  argued  for  the  library  primary  function 
of  preserving  individual  patrons'   right  to  freedom  in  selecting 
reading  material;   Irwin  (1949)  considered  bibliographical  knowl- 
edge and  technique  as  the  essence  of  librarianship;   Butler  (1933, 
1944,    1952)   focused  on  library  responsibility  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  scholarship;   while  Madden  .951  a-d )  aimed  at  reconcilia- 
tion between  library  responsibilities  to  the  society  and  individ- 
ual . 

The  discussions  of  library  relationships  to  society  and 
government,   represented  by  the  two  works  listed  by  McMullen,  are 
Garceau 5  s   (1949)   study  of  American     public  libraries'  relations 
to  local  government  and  the  U.S.   Office  of  Education  (1956) 
report  on  the  status  of  state  library  agencies. 
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McMullen  notes  that  philosophy  of  1 i brarianship  cannot  be  con- 
sidered    research  in  a  narrow  sense,    if  it  is  defined  as  an 
inductive  process,   but  could  be  considered  a  research  in  a  broad 
sense  as  a  study  that  "carefully  considers  the  validity  of  data 
and  reaches  conclusions  through  the  application         reason. "3 

The  author  also  noted  a  lack  of  any  theoretical  justification 
for  the  belief,   popular  in  United  States,   in  the  library's 
responsibility  for  serving  democratic  goals  of  the  society. 

AnKKig  other  contributors  to  what  McMullen  calls  a  library 
background  are  McCoivin  (1956),   Ditzion   (1947),   Shera  (1949), 
Thompson  (1952),   and  Vleeschauwer  (1955).   All  their  essays  are 
reviewed  for  their  contribution  to  the  library  history,  rather 
than  to  its  philosophy. 

7.2.3     Mukher.jee,   A.   K.   Li  brarianship ;   Its  Philosophy  and  His- 
torv  (1966). 

The  author  relies  heavily  on  quotes  from  other  writers,  selec- 
tively summarizing  their  views  as  they  relate  primarily  to  the 
social  and  ethical  aspects  of  librarianship,   considered  in  a  his- 
torical context.4 

He  emphasizes  two  aspects  of  librarianship:   the  pragmatism  of 
library  performance,   and  the  library's  social  heritage.  As  one  of 
the  oldest  social   institutions,   the  library  closely  parallels  its 
society's  emerging  culture  in  terms  of   its  viewpoint. 

Philosophy  of  librarianship  is  considered  a  core  of  the  dis- 
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cipline,   necessary  for  understanding  any  library  activities.  Muk- 
her.iee  maintains  that  although  it  is  elusive,   its  value  is  in 
providing  a  systematic  body  of  general  concepts  which  validate 
library  processes  and  clarify  its  purposes. 

Mukherjee  lists  the  following  assumptions  as  the  bases  for 
philosophy  of  librarianship.    (a)  The  discipline  is  based  on 
social  process  bound  with  the  life  of  community,    (b)  Library's 
social  role  is  to  educate,   inform,   and  entertain;   it  provides 
tools  for  needed  information  and  knowledge,    (c)   It  contributes  to 
the  development  of  new  ideas  by  stressing  the  reading  habit  and 
by  means  of  patrons'   and  librarians'   sensitivity  to  group  inter- 
ests and  community  values,    (d)  Librarianship  is  defined  in  terms 
of  its  purposes,   goals,   and  relationships  to  other  disciplines. 

Amon£  the  purposes  of  the  library,   especially  the  public 
library,   the  author  lists  the  provision  of  material  for  the 
informational,   recreational,   and  self-developmental  needs  of  an 
individual  patron . 

Ethical   issues  are  reviewed  in  terms  of  the  objectives  of 
specific  types  of  libraries.   Mukherjee  developed  a  long  list  of 
items  which  describe  an  ideal  librarian  as  a  model  to  be  fol- 
lowed.  The  list  is  based  on  belief  in  the  value  of  librarians  as 
keepers  of  books,   selected  for  the  furtherance  of  learning.  The 
responsibilities  of  librarians  include     promotion  of  society's 
culture,   professional  neutrality,   opposition  to  dogmatism  and  to 
the  mediocrity  of  mast;  culture,   and  support  of  six  basic  free- 
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doms:  of  thought,  of  speech,   of  press,  of  dissemination  of  knowl- 
edge,  of  instruction,   and  of  freedom  to  study.   Dedication  to 
service  is  reflected  in  considering  each  reader  as  an  independent 
individual,   free  to  pursue  his  or  her  own  interest. 

Operational  aspects  of  philosophy  of  1 ibrarianship  are  dis- 
cussed in  terms  of  Ranganathan ' s   (1963)   five  laws*   and  Broad- 
field's   (1949)   justification  of  library  techniques  in  terms  of 
their  value  to  the  patron.   Selection  of  reading  material  is 
defined  as  a  rejection  of  inappropriate  books.  Classification  is 
designed  in  terms  of  its  value  to  reference,   cataloging  is  viewed 
as  a  finding  device,   and  open  stacks  are  seen  as  providers  of 
free  access  to  collections.     Makhurjee  favors  centralized 
processing  and  decentralized  services. 

The  library  should  be  perceived  as  one  big  reference  institu- 
tion,  combining  the  scholarly  background  of  the  librarian  with 
his  or  her  technical  proficiency  and  broad  humanism. 

A  trend  is  foreseen  toward:   a  growth  of  nationalism  and  demo- 
cratization,  increased  access  to  collections,  fast-expanding 
technology  of  processing  through  automation,   improved  education 
for  1 ibrarianship,   and  emergence  of  comparative  1 ibrarianship . 

The  author  identifies  but  does  not  discuss  the  possible 
resolutions  of  some  philosophical  issues  created  by  the  divisions 
within  the  discipline:   among  librarianship,   library  science,  and 
the  art  of  librarianship. 

The  most  frequently  cited  authors  are  Broadfield,  Nitecki , 
Foskett,  Danton,   Irwin  and  Ranganathan.  Among  major  omissions 
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are  lack  of  references  to  the  essays  of  Shera  and  Wright. 

Foskett  (1967)  criticized  Mukherjee's  study  for  its  over- 
dependence  on  secondary  sources  and  for  many  factual  errors  in 
his  historical  analyses. 

7.2.4  Downs,   Myrna  W. ,   The  Emergence  of  a  Philosophy  of  Librar- 
ianship  in  the  United  States  (1969). 

In  this  master  thesis,   Downs  sketched  the  historical  back- 
ground for  the  emergence  of  philosophy  of  librarianship  in  the 
United  States.   She  pointed  out  that  the  need  for  this  philosophy 
is  a  recent  development,   paralleling  an  emergence  of  a  post- 
revolutionary  public  library  and  of  the  market  system.    "A  cor- 
relation exists  between  economics  and  libraries,  between  the 
market  system,   the  profit  motive,   and  the  growth  of  libraries/1 
all  requiring  "a  philosophy,   a  principle,   a  raison  d'etre  to 
efuide   its  continuing  growth  and  complexity .  "6 

From  ancient  civilization  to  modern  times  societies  were 
governed  authoritatively,   personal  wealth  was  discouraged,  and 
the  concepts  of  land,   labor,   and  capital  were  not  yet  developed^ 
This  situation  changed  with  the  emergence  of  nationalism  and 
Protestant  ethics  in  Europe,   encouraging  learning,  individualism, 
acquisition  of  wealth,   self-reliance,   the  emergence  of  the  public 
library,   and  reading. 

Dowds  concluded  that  the  philosophy  of  librarianship  began  in 
the  nineteenth  century,   preceded  by  isolated  philosophical  con- 
tributions of  Naude"  Schrett inger ,   and  Ebert. 
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Following  library  conferences  of  1853  and  1876,   the  American 
Library  Assopiation  was  founded,  and  new  "philosophical  princi- 
ples of  innovation,   service,   entertainment   .    .    .   adult  education 
•    •    .    I  and  I  an  extremely  significant  principle   .    .    .    [of  ]  'know 
your  community"  were  introduced.''      'Know  your  community'  made 
the  library  responsible  for  serving  a  variety  of  publics  and  pub- 
lic goals. 

Downs  listed  as  major  contributors  to  the  philosophy  of  librar- 
ianship  Green,   Dewey,   Butler,   and  Shera.   In  the  abstract  to  the 
report  her  adviser,   R.   Krzys,   added  Wyer,  Broadfield, 
Ranganathan ,   Irwin,   Butler,   Carnovsky,   Haines,   and  Asheim.  He 
noted  that  these  contributions,   although  "worthy  of  adherence 
.    .      .    ,  were  never  formally  adopted  by  all  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  profession. "8   The  ALA' s   'Bill  of  Rights   (1939)  and 
the   'Freedom  to  Read'   statements  of  1953  marked  the  beginning  of 
philosophical  awareness  by  the  library  profession.9 

The  opening  of  the  first  library  school   (1884)  led  to  the 
acceptance  of  1 ibrarianship  as  an  academic  discipline,  composed 
of  several  specializations,   each  developing  its  own  philosophical 
pr inc  iples . 
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7.2.5     McCrimrnon,   Barbara,   American  Library  Philosophy  (1975). 

McCrimmon,    in  her  review  of  selected  American  essays  in  the 
philosophy  of  1 ibrarianship ,   pointed  out  the   'unity  in  the  diver- 
sity* of  the  viewpoints  expressed  in  them.  Different  librarians 
formulated  a  similar  message  with  different  surface  accent. 
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The  consensus  among  the  writers  includes  a  notion  of  the  impor- 
tance of  a  library  in  American  culture  and  an  encouragement  of 
reading  for  good  citizenship,   pleasure,   and  knowledge .  The 
library  is  a  part  of  a  social  structure  serving  different  indi- 
vidual patron  and  group  interests.   Its  overall  purpose  is  to  con- 
serve and  make  available  records  of  mankind,   to  stimulate  a 
desire  for  searching  new  meanings,   and  to  tolerate  different 
viewpoints. 

Philosophy  of  librarianship  is  a  part  of  a  societal  communica- 
tion network,   storing  and  disseminating     world  knowledge.  McCrim- 
mon  classified  discussions  on  philosophy  of  librarianship  into 
three  periods:   In  the  nineteenth  century  the  library  was  per- 
ceived as  an  extension  of  public  education  by  Dewey  (1897),  Dana 
(1906),   and  Foss   (1909);   and  the  librarian  was  seen  as  a  bookman 
by  Bostwick  (1907),   Putnam  (1915),   and  Richardson  (1927).   In  the 
period  between  1930  and  the  1940s  two  trends  were  predominant:  a 
new,   sociological  approach  to  the  study  of  librarianship 
represented  by  Danton   (1934),   Martin  (1937),   and  Goldhor  (1942), 
and  continuing  focus  of  bibliophiles  on  book  content  and  its 
impact  on  an  individual  reader,   expressed  in  the  essays  of  Sayers 
(1950),  Haines   (1950),   Butler  (1953),   and  Powell   (1954).   In  the 
decade  of  the  1960s  a  variety  of  issues  were  emphasized:  Shera 
(1961)  discussed  the  impact  of  electronics  on  the  field;  Nitecki 
( 1964  )  developed  a  philosophical  approach;   the  traditional , 
humanistic  viewpoint  was  elaborated  by  Marco   ( 1966 )  ;  Harlow  took 
the  scientific  approach  ( 1969 ) ;   and  an  idealistic  respect  for 
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graphic  expression  of  knowledge  was  promoted  by  Shores  (1971)  and 
MacLeish  (1972). 

The  important  characteristics  of  a  good  librarian,  according 
to  McCrinnnon,    include  knowledge  of  books,   professional  motiva- 
tion,  and  interest  in  individual  patrons'   needs.   The  emerging 
themes  of  the  philosophy  of  1 ibrarianship  include:    (a)  library 
operational  objectives,  purposes,   and  use,    (b)  aims  and  objec- 
tives of  librarianship,    (c)  professional  consciousness,  (d) 
theoretical   foundation  based,   in  United  States  librarianship,  on 
faith  in  democracy,   appreciation  of  the  power  of  education,  and 
dedication  to  the  general  welfare. 

The  theoretical  foundations  of  librarianship  were  discussed 
either  (a)   in  terms  of  responsibility  for  businesslike  provision 
of  useful  reading  material  for  information  or  entertainment,  or 
(b)   in  terms  of  book  content,   offering  assistance  in  personal 
development  of  individual  patrons  through  reading.   The  dif- 
ferences    between  the  two  views  were  noted:   the  former  leans 
toward   'mass  culture'   and  the  latter  concentrates  on  individual 
patrons.   Both  are  sociological  approaches. 

Library  environment  is  conditioned  by  cultural,   political,  and 
economic  factors  with  two  primary  responsibilities  in  democracy: 
to  guarantee  individual  freedom  and  to  fulfill   its  social 
responsibility. 

7.2,6     Foster,   Marie.   Philosophy  of  Librarianship  (1979). 
Foster  provided  a  succinct  summary     of  major  philosophical 
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writings.   Irwin  considered  the  philosophy  and  the  definition  of 
i ibrarianship  as  one  and  the  same  statement  of  aims  and  relation- 
ships with  other  disciplines.   Christ  identified  library 
philosophy  and  its  functions  as  synonymous.   Butler  (1933)  viewed 
it  in  the  context  of  society.   Broadfield's   (1949)   first  priority 
was  service  to  the  individual.  To  Foskett,   the  librarian  should 
be  the  patrons'   alter  ego.  Shera  (1973)   incorporated  the  other 
views  in  his  socio-epistemological  philosophy  of  1 ibrarianship. 
Kolitsch   (1945)   recognized  the  impact  of  the  society's  political 
philosophy  on  the  philosophy  of  1 ibrarianship.   Burke  (1947) 
argued  for  Christian  democracy.   A  broader  approach  ^o  the  defini- 
tion of  library  philosophy  was  represented  by  Houle's  educa- 
tional,  research,   and  recreational  priorities   (1946).  Shores 
(1971)   stressed  the  notion  of  generic  book,   and  Thompson  (1974) 
the  concept  of  library  power.   Rao   (1961)  and  Nitecki   (1964)  took 
the     categorical  approach.  The  former  identified  four  modes: 
actional,   organismic,   naturalistic,   and  and  reflexive,   the  latter 
described  the  procedural,  contextual,   and  conceptual  dimensions 
of  librarianship.   Bekker  (1976)  distinguished  between  three 
usages  of  library  philosophy:   as  a  frame  of  reference,   as  a 
purpose-defined  function,   and  as  a  statement  of  occupational 
ideals . 

The  author  developed  a  survey  of  students  and  faculty  in  two 
Canadian  library  schools  to  determine  the  philosophical  influence 
of  the  faculty  on  library  students.   She  concluded  that  while  the 
philosophy  of  librarianship  exists,   its  different  interpretations 
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are  accepted  for  different  reasons,  with  little  if  any  influence 
of  educators  on  individual   students'   own  philosophy.   In  general, 
the  personal  philosophy  of  the  irdividual  determines  their  choice 
of  a  philosophy  of  librar ianship . 

Foster  outlines  four  philosophical  models  in  librarianship : 
(a)  custodial,    focusing  on  intrinsic  worth  and  conservation  of 
library  material,    (b)  humanitarian,   stressing  contributions  of 
library  collections  to  knowledge,    (c)  mediating,   relating  a 
library  to  the  development  of  its  patrons,   and  (d)  promotional, 
describing  a  library  as  a  community  service.  10 

7.2.7  Whitehead,   J»   M.   Logos  of  Library  and  Information  Science: 
Apperceptions  on  the  Institutes  of  Bibematics  with  Commentaries 
on  the  General  Humanistic  Method  and  the  Common  Philosophy 
( 1980  )  . 

This  doctoral  dissertation  is  concerned  with  the  development  of 
a  philosophy  and  methodology  for  library  and  information  science. 
The  author  complains  that  there  are  no  universally  accepted 
philosophy  of  librarianship,   no  philosophical  building  blocks, 
and  no  methodology  that  could  be  used  to  develop  such 
philosophy . 

The  book  discusses  the  philosophical  background  in  three 
parts:   the  colonial  period,  up  to  1933,   the  classical  period, 
between  1933  and  1940*   and  the  modern  period,    from  1940  to  1980. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  colonial  period,   until  1850,   the  role  of 
the  librarian  was  performed  to  a  large  extent  by  students  dedi- 
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cated  to  intellectual  self- improvement ♦   In  the  second  part  of 
that  period,   between  1850  and  1933,   librarian's  role     changed  to 
that  of  a  teacher,   with  a  simultaneous  emergence  of  the  public 
library  movement.   In  the  classical  period,  Butler  (1933) 
represented  a  sociological   school  of  thought  which  viewed  a 
librarian  as  a  scientist,    sociologist,   psychologist,   and  his- 
torian.  Shera  (1972,    1973,    1976  ),   Taube   (1961),   ar.d     Daily  (1957, 
1972)   based  their  writings  on  a  humanistic  notion  that  thoughts 
precede  the  service   itself   in  a  service  oriented  philosophy. 

The  modern  period  of  library  philosophy  is  subdivided  into 
fjve  distinct  phases,   each  characterized  by  different  types  of 
librarians  focusing  on  different  aspect  of  librarianship.    (1)  The 
political  approach  concentrated  on  the   issues  of  democracy 
( McL<  ish,    1940).    (2)   Language   issues  and  linguistic  methodology 
were  expressed  in  the  philosophy  of  classification  (1945-1960). 

(3)  Applied  mathematics  and  the  concept  of  irrelevance  of  meaning 
were   introduced  in  information  theory  (Shannon  and  Weaver,  1964). 

(4)  This  phase  was  extended  to  librarianship  by  the  mathematician 
-librarian  Ranganathan  and  his  five  laws  of  library  service 
(1960-70).    (5)  The  last  phase  marked  the  beginning  of  philosophi- 
cal writings. 

Whitehead  singled  out  Broadfield   (1949),  Mukherjee  (1966), 
Butler  (1933),   Ranganathan  (1957,    1967),   and  Shera  (1972,  1973, 
1976)   as  major  writers  in  the  philosophy  of  librarianship.  He 
also  identified  philosophical   influences  on  library  classifica- 
tion systems  --  e.g.,     Francis  Bacon's  influence  on  Melvil  Dewey, 
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and  Comte's  classification  on  Richardson,   Sayers,  and 
Ranganathan . 

According  to  Whitehead,   philosophy  of  library  and  information 
science  cannot  be  defined.    It  can  be  found  only  by  doing 
philosophy.  The  theory  of  librarianship  goes  back  to   (a)  Greek 
dualism,   which  distinguished  between  mind  and  matter,  idealism 
and  materialism,    (b)   the  dialectics  of  Plato,    introducing  the 
question-and-answer  methodology,   and   (c)  Hegel's  dialectics  of 
thesis,   antithesis,   and  synthesis. 

Any  idea  develops   into  a  philosophy  by  means  of  common  notions. 
Form  and  substance   interact,   producing  laws.   Functions  such  as 
cataloging  or  reference     are   forms  operating  on  the  substance  of 
library  and   information  science  activities,   while  functional 
divisions  produce  functional  organization  of  a  library  into 
departments . 

In  the  dichotomy  between  empiricism  and  rationalism  the  author 
focuses  on  relative  pragmat icism ,   a  rational  equivalent  of  logi- 
cal positivism. 

Whitehead's  methodology  is  derived  from  the  technique  of  oral 
history,   similar  to  the  Delphi  method  but  with  added  feedback, 
called  by  him  a   'humanistic  method'.   That  approach,    instead  of 
aiming  at  the  consensus,   attempts  to  strengthen  individual 
authors'   concept  of  library  sine  qua  non.   In  this  respect,   it  is 
similar  to  Socratic  dialogue's  philosophical  induction. 

Whitehead  maintains  that  all  knowledge  is  basically  an  error. 
He  argues  that  the  closer  knowledge  is  to  truth,   th^  longer  its 
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errors  last,   since   it  is  more  difficult  to  apperceive  errors  in  a 
complex  theory  of  knowledge.     His  philosophical  logos  of  librar- 
ianship  distinguishes  between  two  kinds  of  philosophical  trends: 
(1)   from  empirical  to  rational;    (2)  and  its  reverse,  from 
rational  to  empirical. 

Whitehead  presents  his  review  of  philosophical   issues   in  a 
form  of  a  dialogue.   He  describes  the  dialogue  as  mythological, 
with  no  direct  reference  to  the  published  works  of  the  authors 
participating  in  it. 

In  this  dialogue,   Ortega  y  Gasset   (1961)   argues  for  purity  of 
information  as  means  for  screening  undesirable  books.   He  is 
criticized  for  defending  the   form  of  material   (book)   at  the 
expense  of  the  institutional  function,   to  preserve  the  materials 
and  make  them  available  when  needed. 

Trezza  favors  equal  opportunity  of  access  to  all  libraries  by 
anyone     who  wants   it.   He  is  criticized  for  his  assumption  that 
the  user  always  knows  what  he  wants. 

Licklider  focuses  on  scientific  procedure  to  organize  and 
make  material  available.   To  him,   the  substance  does  not  matter. 

Lorenz  stresses  the  importance  of  the  informal  education 
offered  by  the  library.   Daily   (1957)   sees  the  importance  of  a 
library  not  in  ethics  but  in     science  and  professionalism. 

Debons  (1974)  maintains  that  the  logistics  of  managing  the 
information  is  of  more  concern  to  a  librarian  than  the  users' 
needs . 
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Kent  (1974,    1976)  concentrates  on  methodology  in  search  of 
solutions  of   9 unsolvables 9   by  means  of  a  study  of  losses  and 
gains  in  the  process  of  information  transfer* 

Shera  argues  for  optimization  of  the  utility  of  graphic 
records  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual  and,   through  him,  of 
the  society. 

Whitehead   is  not  fully  satisfied     with  the  method  used  because 
it  resulted  in  skipping  many  steps  in  the  dialogue.   He  ends  his 
dissertation  with  a  plea  for  a  philosophy  of  librarianship. 

Attachments  to  his  book  include  Sliera's   interpretation  of  what 
he  calls  a  library's  sine  qua  non:   the  notion  that  books  as 
depositories  of  experiences  are  of  critical   importance  to  the 
substance  of  librarianship.   The  library  represents  a  form  of 
unstructured  learning,   with  the  individual  being  free  to  select 
what  he  wants;   the  purpose  of  education  is  to  instill   in  people 
the  desire  to  know.     Of  particular  interest   is  Shera's  comment 
that  we  think  in  terms  of  relations  because  that   is  the  way  our 
bra  in  wor k  s . 1 z 


7.2.8     Rogers,   A.    Robert  and  K.   McChesney*   The  Library  in 
Society  (1984). 

In  his  chapter  "An  Introduction  to  Philosophies  of  Librarian- 
ship"  Rogers  discusses  in  some  detail  essays  of  Ranganathan 
(1931,    1951),   Shera  (1953,    1961,    1961a,    1972),   Butler  (1933), 
Dewey,    (1898)  Nitecki   (1964,   1979,   1981),   Danton   (1934),  and 
Ortega  (1961).    From  these  reviews  his  own  concept  of  the 
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philosophy  of  iibrar ianship  emerges. 

The  library  as  an  agency  of  communication  includes  both 
holistic  and  historical  functions.   However,   it  lacks  advocacy  and 
at  times   is  taken  over  by  aggressive  factions  of  society  to  serve 
their  purposes.   It  is  a  product,   not  a  base,   of  a  society,  and 
therefore   it   is  subject  to  change   in  its  function  and  purposes. 
Modern  librarianship  began  at  the  eve  of  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion,  switching  from     ' I-awareness '   to   Jwe-awareness. '  Develop- 
ment of  libraries   is  directly  related  to  the  level  of  a  country's 
socio-economic  status.   Its  dynamism  depends  on  the  librarians' 
reactions  to  societal  changes  and  the  way  they  address  the  con- 
flict between  the  needs  of  individual  patrons  compared  with  those 
of  the  society. 

The  library  role  in  education  varies.   Its  goals  to  provide 
services  to  the  government  and  to  satisfy  needs  of  individual  and 
group  interests  are  interpreted  differently  in  different  politi- 
cal systems,   as   illustrated  by  the  old  Soviet  and  American 
approaches.    In  many  societies,   the  public  library  emerged  to  meet 
the  needs  of  democracy  or  other  political  systems;    it  was  always 
dedicated  to  education  of  citizens   in  the  prevailing  political 
doctrine • 

Rogers  points  to  a  noticeable  recent  shift  from  the  rational 
and  individualistic  philosophy  to  a  collective  philosophy  of  the 
society,    from  individual  to  group  consciousness. 

Contemporary  aspects  of  the  philosophy  of  librarianship  are 
characteri zed  by  a  focus  on  self -education  in  the  nineteenth 
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century  and  on  social  advocacy  in  the  twentieth  century.  Library 
resources  are  now  marketed  as  if  they  were  any  other  commodity. 
In  the  nineteenth  century  the  main  goal  was  an  acculturation  and 
assimilation  of  new  emigrants  and  their  Americanization;   in  the 
present  century  it  is  preservation  of  a  minority's  cultural 
identity. 

The  dissemination  of  library  material  must  be  continuous  in 
order  to  be  effective.   The  library  is  an  intellectual  node  for 
the   interdependence  of  its  members.   The   ideology  of  service  can 
be  viewed:    (a)  horizontally,   as  different  kinds  of  libraries 
serving  different  populations;    (M  vertically,   as  the  same 
library  serving  different  individuals  with  different  backgrounds 
and  needs.   The  library  itself  does  not  have  a  purposeful  mission; 
it   interprets  the  mission  assigned  to   it  by  its  own  society.13 

Understanding  past  relationships  between  library  and  society 
helps  in  developing  the  philosophy  of  the  profession. 

Although  social  conditions  and  technology  changed  in  the  last 
five  thousand  years,   the  essential  mission  of  the  library  to 
serve  as   intermediary  between  persons  seeking  access  to  ideas  and 
their  records   in  library  collections         remained  the  same. 

Contemporary  philosophy  of  1 ibrar ianship  started  in  the  1960s 
with  the  contributions  of  Kaplan  (1964),   Nitecki   (1964),  H.  C. 
Wright   (1976,    1978),   and  Yngve   (1981).   Rogers  enumerates  some  of 
its  tenants  by  summarizing  the  positions  of  the  above  pioneers  on 
a  variety  of  topics . 

Information   is  defined  as  a  resource  that  is  renewable,  poten- 
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tiaily  eternal   (indestructible),   and  unique.   Library  structure  is 
considered  as  a  component  of  social  structure.  Library 
f unct ionai ism  is  described  in  terms     of  society  as  a  cause  (inde- 
pendent variable)  and  a  library  as  its  effect  (dependent  vari- 
able )  . 

The  purposes  of  librarianship  are:    (a)   to  provide  a  theoreti- 
cal and  conceptual  framework,    (b)   to  elaborate  on  the  role  of 
library  in  supporting  freedom  of  individuals,    (c)  to  respond  to 
collective  needs  of  the  society,   and   (d)  to  provide  a  theoretical 
underpinning  for  the  discipline. 

The  library  is  a  holistic*   comprehensive  agency,   both  in 
substance         by  collecting  known  records  of  the  totality  of  the 
society's  experiences  and  creations  --  and  in  function  by 
relating  to  other  agencies.    Its  organization  reflects  society's 
technological,   sociological,   and  ideological  culture.   Its  primary 
objective  is  to  meet  social  needs  by  serving  as  a  repository  of 
intellectual  records,   to  provide  dissemination  of  knowledge  and 
reference  to  its  sources,   to  educate,   and  to  serve  as  an  agency 
for  social  advocacy  on  issues  such  as  Americanization,  cultural 
heritage,   reading,   or  outreach  services. 

Philosophy  is  an  exercise  of   intellectual  curiosity  focusing  on 
critical  discussions.   In  library  writings  the  major  focus  is  on  a 
library  purpose,   with  some  writers  relating  librarianship  to 
other  disc ip Lines. 

Ma.ior  components  of  philosophy  of  librarianship  are:  (a) 
statements  about  fundamental  purposes  of  librarianship,   linking  a 
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library  with  some  specific  division  of  philosophy  (e.g., 
epistemoiogy ,   metaphysics,   logic,   ethics,   and  esthetics),  (b) 
the  principle  of  the  freedom  of  individual  and  library  provision 
of  access  to  ideas,   and   (c)   the  implementation  of  a  library  role 
to  represent  and  preserve  society's  cultural  contributions. 

7 . 2 . H     Shera,   J.   Li brar ianship ,   Philosophy  of  (1980). 

Shera' s  essay  made  no  references  to  other  writers.    It  was  pre- 
sented as  a  general  overview  of  the  concept  of  philosophy  of 
1 ibrarianship  rather  than  as  a  discussion  of  its  specific 
aspects . 

He  asked:  What  is  knowledge,  how  it  is  learned,  and  what  is 
its  impact  on  behavior?  What  dees  reading  to  people?  What  is  a 
metaphysical  definition  of  a  book? 

Shera  begins  with  a  historical  sketch  discussing  justification 
for  the  existence  of  libraries.   He  started  with  ancient  needs  for 
the  custody  of  records,    followed  in  Middle  Ages  by  focusing  on 
book-centered  education  and  on  a  need  for  textbooks.   The  process 
culminated  in  the  nineteenth  century  demand  for  expensive  books 
that  were  beyond  the  means  of  the  individual  reader,   leading  to 
the  creation  of  the  tax-supported  public  library* 

The  library  serves  democracy  by  providing  guidance  to 
immigrants,   facilitating  adult  education  and  outreach  services. 
It   links  ideas  with  contents  of  records.    It  is  a  system  that 
integrates  bibliography-based  acquisition  and  order-focused 
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organization  with  user-oriented  interpretation,  through 
mechanistic,   physical  operations,    intellectual  resources,  and 
social  and   intellectual  environment.     The  basic  library  require- 
ment  is  to  encompass  all   forms  of  physical  and  mental  human 
activities  recorded  in  library  collections. 

As  a  social  agency  the  library  provides  a  ground  for  inter- 
relating    people  working  together  to  satisfy  common  needs,   with  a 
culture  of  common  knowledge,   understanding,   and  beliefs  and  with 
couimunicat  i  on . 

Librarianship  is  redefined  in  terms  of  social  episteraology . 
Jt   includes  ail   intellectual  processes  of  the  society  as  a  whole 
within  a  total  environment.    Its     focus  is  on  production,  flow, 
integration,   and  consumption  of  all  forms  of  communication. 

7.2.10     McCrimmon,   B.    Librarianship,   Philosophy  of  (1993) 

in  her  description  of  the  background  to  philosophy  of  librar- 
ianship,  McCrimmon  stressed  the  historical  pattern  of  library 
adjustments  to  the  social  environment.  The  adjustment  is  evident 
in     a  recent  focus  on  readers'    intellectual  enrichment  through 
reading,   and  on  library  awareness  of  its  social  role. 

Although  philosophical  discussions  did  not  begin  until  1876, 
the  philosophical  agenda  had  been  slowly  emerging  from  the  func- 
tions performed  by  the  library  throughout  the  ages.  Beginning 
with  the  bookkeeping  responsibility  for  the  preservation  of 
records,   the  library  occupation  was  formed  at  the  time  of  the 
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printed  matter  in  the  seventeenth  century,   as  described  by  Naude"* 
<  1627 >  and  John  Durie   (1650),   The  significance  of  the  library  was 
further  advanced  in  the  Enlightenment  by  scholars'    involvement  in 
library  affairs,    such  as  Leibniz's  essay  about  the  impact  of 
classification  on  readers.   Librarians*   dedication  to  serving 
patrons  was  expressed  by  Ebert's  motto     ' aliis   inserviendo  con- 
sumor'.   Panizzi's  leadership  of  the  British  Library,   coupled  with 
the  formation  of  professional  organizations   in  America  and 
England,   raised     considerably  the  prestige  of  librar ianship  in 
the  Western  world.   This  was  the  beginning  of  the  articulation  of 
an  American  philosophy  of  1 ibrarianship .   The  importance  of 
intellectual   freedom  was  highlighted,   and  the  public  libraries' 
role  was  defined  as  community  centers  supported  by  citizens' 
taxes.   Under  Putnam* s  leadership  the  Library  of  Congress  provided 
important  service  to  all  library  patrons  through  its  standard- 
ization of  bibliographic  access  to  records. 

McCrimmon  reviewed  contemporary  library  philosophy  in  terms  of 
a  traditional  dichotomy  between  the  two  major  philosophical 
approaches,   those  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

Plato's  philosophy  of  an  ideal  world,   expressed  in  the  concept 
of  universals  and  the  notion  of  the  highest  values,  was 
transplanted  into  library  philosophical  values  that  exalted  the 
reading  of  good  literature.   The  library  is  seen  as  a  memory  of 
civilization  and  as  a  depository  of  intellectual  energy;  librar- 
ianship  highly  motivated  by  the  love  of  books   is  considered  more 
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an  art  than  a  science.   Butler,  Haines,   Powell,   Richardson,  and 
Savers  represent  this  viewpoint. 

The  Aristotelian  approach  began  at  the  Graduate  Library  School 
in  Chicago   in  early  1930s.   Its  focus  was  sociological,  emphasiz- 
ing the  need   tor  research  into  library  functions,   based  on 
social  science  methodology.   Shera  (1965)  and  Shores   (1971)  were 
the  better-known  spokesmen  for  this  viewpoint. 

To  some  extent   the  above  distinction  was  also  manifested  in 
the  debate  between  the  proponents  of  idealism  and  those  of  prag- 
matism in   library  philosophy.  Ortega  (1934)  argued  that  democ- 
racy's dependence  on  a  well-read  population  elevated  the  role  of 
librarians  to  that  of  controllers  of  the  book  trade.  Kaplan 
(1964)   considered    I ibrarianship  a  metascience,   based  on 
metaphysical  concepts  of  structure.   Wright   (1986)  delineated  the 
distinction  between  hypothetical   information  and  knowledge  by 
perceiving   [ibrarianship  as  a  humanistic  discipline,   based  on 
ideas,   graphic  records,   and  scholarship  leather  than  on  material 
objectives  of  science.   Nitecki    (1981)   formulated  a  communication 
model   in  the  form  of  a  root  metaphor,   standing  for  the  ideas, 
originated  in  the  mind  of  their  creator,   expressed  in  a  physical 
medium  and  interpreted  by  their  receiver.  He  proposed  a  study  of 
relationships  between  these  components  on  physiological, 
psvcho Logical ,   and  philosophical  levels.   These  relationships  con- 
stitute the  sub.iect  matter  of  library  philosophy  and  are  to  be 
pursued  by     metalibrarianship,   an  umbrella  term  for  information 
--related  disciplines. 
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Other  contributions  to  the  philosophy  of  librarianship  men- 
tioned by  McCriminon  included  the  condemnation  of  censorship  in 
ALA's  Bill   of  Rights  and  Broadfield's  call  for     complete  freedom 
of  choice   in  reauing.   While  Foskett   (1984),   Orr  (1977),  Wilson, 
Ranganathan   (1931,    1951),   Broadfield   (1949),   and  Botasso 
addressed  some  aspects  of  philosophy  of  librarianship,   none  pro- 
posed an  actual  philosophy. 

7.2*11   Partial   Reviews  of  Philosophy  of  Librarianship 

There  are  in  library  literature  many  casual  reviews  of  library 
philosophy,   written  as  parts  of  the  works  on  other  subjects. 
Those  studies  are  excluded  from  a  full  review  in  this  section, 
either  because  of  their  more  narrow  scope  or  because  of  their 
locus  on  a  highly  specialized  viewpoint, 

(a)   Bekker's  dissertation  on  library  professional  ethics  (1976) 
is  a  good  example.   He  dedicated  three  sections  to  the  philosophy 
of   I ibrari anship, 1 4    in  which  he  described  philosophy  in  general 
and  discussed  briefly  library  philosophy  "as  a  system  of  princi- 
ples for  guidance  in  practical  affairs   .    .    .    [agreeing  with 
Johannensen,   that  |    ...   an  applied  philosophy  should  include 
standards  of  conduct  for  practitioners."15 

Bekker  listed  three  basic  uses  of  philosophy  in  librarianship: 
( 1 )   as  a   frame  of  reference,   delineating  the  library's  scope  and 
providing  for  its  unity,   as  suggested  by  Christ   (1969,  1972), 
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Irwin   (1949,    1967),   and  Rothstein  (1968);    (2)  as  an  explanation 
of   (a)   a  single  notion  describing  library  aims,   ends,   and  objec- 
tives,  the  view  represented  by  Irwin  and  Broadfield,   or  (b)  its 
mission   in  terms  of  library  means  rather  than  ends  Bekker 
included  Nitecki   (1964)   in  this  group;   and   (3)  applications  of 
philosophy  in  formulating     occupational   ideals,   or  guidelines  for 
conduct,   addressed  by  Foskett   (1962-1970)  and  Benge  (1870). 

Bekker  agrees  with  my  own  principle,   that  "these  three 
approaches- should  not  be  treated  in  isolation.   They  could  be 
interpreted  as  three  dimensions  of  one  basic  approach;   each  sup- 
plements the  other  two  in  a  quest  for  an  acceptable  definition  of 
I.  ibrar lanship.  "Ab 

He  completes  this  section  by  stating  what  the  philosophy  of 
1 ibrar ianship  is  not,   and  why  it  is  needed. 

(b)    In  defining  philosophy  of  librarianship,   Buckland  (1983) 
makes  a  distinction  between  the  definitions  that  are  'value- 
free,'   and  hence  synonymous  with  the  definition  of  'theory';  or 
'value-laden.'   He  chooses  the  latter  approach  and  equates  the 
concept  of  the  philosophy  of  librarianship  with  that  of 
philosophy,   as   "a  system  of  motivating  beliefs,   concepts,  and 
principles."   11    It  is  value-laden  because  it  relates  to  social 
values,  determined  by  many  different  people.   The  criteria  or 
value  systems  vary  with  the  prevailing  social  philosophy,  as 
seen,   e.g.,    in  selection  and  censorship  policies  subscribed  to  in 
EI^[C  different  political  systems.  «30jL 
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NOTES 

Peirce,   P.    (June  15,    1951).   A  Study  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Librarianship;   A  Review  of  the  Relevant  Literature,  1930- 
1950.    Unpublished  master's  thesis.   The  Drexel 
Institute  of  Technology,   School  of  Library  Science, 
Philadelphia,   p.  ii. 

I  assume  that  the  reference   is  to  Bergson's  notion  of 
'e'lan  vital*   as  a  cause  for  evolutionary  changes.  According 
to  Bergson,   the  concept  of  evolution  by  itself  does  not 
explain  the  change;    it  merely  traces  its  progression.  Evolu- 
tion  is  neither  mechanistic  nor  predetermined,   but  is  instead 
a  relational  concept  interrelating  experiences  with  the 
intuitive   'vital   impulse'   of  future  alternatives,  within 
the   limits  of  available  knowledge   (Bergson,  1907). 

McMulLen.   H.    (October   1957).    "Research  in  Backgrounds  in 
Librarianship. "   Library  Trends,    6(2),   p.  111. 

Mukher.iee  reviews  a  number  of  contributions  to  the  philosophy 
of  1 ibrarianship.   All  are  listed  in  Appendix  1 .   Some  of  Muk- 
her.iee' s  citations  are   incomplete,   however,   some  material  is 
quoted  but.  not   identified,   and  some  quotations  are  not 
enclosed   in  quotation  marks . 
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5.  An  interesting  footnote  to  the  wording  of  Ranganathan 1 s 
second   Law  was  provided  by  Finks   (1992,   p. 627).   He  pointed 
out  that   the  law  in  the  first  edition  of  Banganathan ' s  work 
read:    "Every  person  his  or  her  book."  This  was  changed  in  the 
consequent  publications  to   "Every  person,   his  book."  The 
original    phrasing   is  a  testimony  to  Ranganathan '  s  awareness 
of  women's  role   in   librarianship,   while  the  comment  on 

the  change  reflects  gender  sensitivity  of  contemporary 
I i brar ians . 

6.  Downs,   M.    (1969).    Emergence  of  a  Philosophy  of  Librarianship 
in  the  United  States.    Long  Island  University,   p.  2. 


/ .      Ibid.,    p .  73. 


8.      Ibid. .   p.  75. 


9.      Downs  did  not   identify  individual  works,   nor  did  she 

elaborated  on  the  specific  contributions  of  any  of  the  ' 
Jibrarians  mentioned  in  her  essay.  The  copy  of  her  master's 
thesis  received  from  Long  Island  University  does  not  have  the 
bibliography.   Therefore,   some  writers  mentioned  by  her  are 
not  included  in  my  own  references. 


1.0.    Foster,   M.    (1979).    "Philosophy  of  Librarianship."  Canadian 
ERIC  Library  Journal,   36(3),   p.    133.  0\JO 
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Ji.   Whitehead,   James ,   M.    (1980).    Logos  of  Library  and 

Information  Science:   Apperceptions  on  the  Institutes  of 
Bibematics  with  Commentaries  on  the  General  Humanistic  Method 
and  the  Common  Philosophy.   Ph.D.   dissertation,  Graduate 
School  of  Library  and   Information  Science,   University  of 
Pittsburgh,   p  .4. 

12.  Some  of  the  references  above  are  to  mythological  dialogue, 
with  no  references  to  specific  works  given  by  Whitehead. 

13.  The  supreme  rights  of  an   individual   in  the  United  States  are 
emphasized  by   < 1 )   the  ALA 1 s  Library  Bill  of  Rights,    1939;  (2) 
the  Statement  of  the  Committee  on  Intellectual  Freedom,  1940; 
Intellectual  Freedom  Manual,    1974;  and  the  Newsletter  on 
Intellectual  Freedom  and  Intellectual  Freedom  Primer,  1977. 

J.4.   Bekker,   J.    (1976  ).   Professional  Ethics  and  Its  Application  to 
Librarianship.   Unpublished  doctoral  dissertation,  Case 
Western  Reserve  University,   pp.  98-108. 

15.  Ibid.,   p.  101. 

16.  Ibid.,   p.  104. 

Buckland,  Michael  K.    (1983).   Library  Services  in  Theory  and 
Context.  New  York:   Pergamon  Press,  pp.   128-139*  3(J4 
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CHAPTER :  8 
THEORIES  ABOUT  KNOWLEDGE 

8.1       Theories  about  theory 
8.1.1   Introduct ion 

Librar ianship  has  only  marginally  attempted  to  utilize  or  to 
build  upon  or  synthesize  theories  developed  by  other  dis- 
ciplines,  despite  the   fact  that  from  a  methodological  stand 
point   it   is  particularly  able  to  do  so.1 

Shau^hnessy  explains  the  lack  of  interest   in  theory-building 
by  contending  that  researchers  overemphasize  form,   order,  and 
structure  of  knowledge  at  the  expense  of  studying  the  relation- 
ships between  the  organization  of  knowledge  as  knowledge,   and  as 
knowledge  graphically  recorded.   His  comment  that   "the  knowledge 
base  of  1 ibrar ianship  could  exist  as  a  field  of  study  whether  or 
not  libraries  exist'7    reinforces  the  very  basic  hypothesis  of 
metal ibrar ianship  as  a  meta-theory  extending  beyond  the  tradi- 
tional paradigms  of  library  and  information  science. 

In  LIS  most  of  the  theoretical  explanations  offered  up  until 
now  were  borrowed   from  other  disciplines,   often  developed  for 
different  purposes.    "We  are  unaware"--  Boyce  and  Kraft  maintains 
—   "of  a  single  theory  in  information  sciem  e  that  suggests  a 
testable  phenomenon  whose  successful  observation  would  add  to  its 
credence . " J 

It  may  be  of  help  to  some  readers  to  clarify  the  distinctions 
between  principles,    laws,    theories,   systems,   and  models  in  terms 
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of  their  relations  to  reality.   Definitional  boundaries  between 
these  concepts  are  vague  and  are  interpreted  differently  in 
1 ibrary  literature • 

8.1.1,1  A  principle  is  an  axiom  describing  the  essence  of  a  given 
Phenomenon.   Popper  defines  it  as  a  "simple,   new,   and  powerful 
unifying   idea  about  some  connection  or  relation   [such  as  gravita- 
tion attraction)   between  hitherto  unconnected  things   [such  as 
planets  and  apples j   or  facts   [such  as  inert ial  and  gravitational 
mass |   or  new  theoretical  entities   (such  as   field  and  parti- 
cles |  . 

Ran^anathan's  five  laws  are  in  effect  the  basic  precepts  or 
principles  of  1 ibrar ianship ,   and  so  are  Thompson's  seventeen 
principles.    Bierbaum  recommends  a  modified  Zipf's  principle  of 
Least  Effort  as  a  unifying  concept  for  the  .theory  and  practice  of 
library  and   information  science.   The  author  links   it  with  the 
Mooers'   Law:    "An  information  retrieval  system  will  tend  not  to  be 
used  whenever  it  is  more  painful  and  troublesome  for  a  customer 
to  have   information  than  for  him  not  to  have   it!"5   Other  examples 
of  library  principles  include  pronouncements  such  as 
Ranganathan * s    'Save  the  time  of  the  reader, '   or  Cutter's  'con- 
venience of  the   reader.'   Bierbaum  wonders  about  the  validity  of 
some  such  principles:   Will  Least  Effort  be  turned  upon  itself  as 
the  value  of  information  exceeds  the  cost  of  the  search  or 
exchange? "b 
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8.1.1.2  Laws  are  general  statements  about  selected  aspects  of 
reality.   They  are  experimentally  established  and  operationally 
defined  explanations  of  facts  that  describe  reality. 

Bibl iomet rics  laws   in  information  science  are  the  examples.  Brad- 
ford's law   ( 1934  )  describes  the  productivity  of  journals 
determined   by  a  law  of  diminishing  returns.    Lotka's  law  (1926) 
states  that  a  small  number  of  scientists  publish  most  of  the 
scholarly  articles.   Zipf's  law  (1935)   provides  a  formula  for 
determining  the  frequency  of  selecting  particular  words.   As  Book- 
stein  demonstrated,   all  these  laws  are  mathematically  identical , 
suggesting   "that  one  reason  for  the  recurrence  of  these  laws  is 
that  they  are  very  stable  and  likely  to  result   from  a  wide  range 
of  different  causes.'17 

Most  of   library  principles  were   formulated  in  library  science, 
while  library  laws  were  developed   in  information  science.  Both 
principles  and  laws  are  usually  incorporated  in  models. 

8.1.1.3  In  theory,    knowledge  of  a  particular  aspect  of  reality 
is  systematically  organized  around  some  selected  principles  and 
laws.    In  contrast  to  experimental  or  operationally  defined  laws, 
in  theories  at  least  one  term  does  not  refer  to  observable  char- 
acteristics and  cannot  be  directly  tested .   Theoretical  statements 
are  always  subject  to  revision  if  they  are  not  consistent  with 
previously  determined  laws.   The  criteria  of  theory  are  their 
coherence,   simplicity,   and  plausibility.   As  a  rule  they  are  more 
general  than  laws,   covering  qualitative  aspects  of  phenomena,  and 
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they  refer  to  ideal  rather  than  concrete  situations.  Theories  are 
frequently  formulated  as  systems  of  statements. 

There  are  three  major  philosophical  views  on  theory:    ( 1 ) 
reduct ionism,    focusing  on  observable  sense-data, 
(2)    instrumentalism,   considering  theory  as  a  tool  for  deriving 
predictions   from  given  data,    and   i3)   realism,  formulating 
theories   in  terms  of   'real'   or  existing  entities, 

8,1,1 ,4  Models  describe  in  a  variety  of  ways  different  patterns 
of  structures,   reflecting  different  aspects  of  reality,8  Hesse 
identified   five  major  types  of  definitions  of   'models, 9  all 
"essential   for  prediction  and  for  giving     semantic  interpretation 
to  theories ,  "9 

{ 1 )   Logical  models  consist  of  entities  that  interpret  sets  of 
axioms,   as,   e,g,,   points  and  straight  lines   in  geometry  reproduce 
the  relationships  specified  by  the  axioms, 

(2)  Models  of  analogy  are  either  structural  or  isomorphic  com- 
parisons between  different  kinds  of  systems,   or  replication  of 
the  parent  system.   The  former  analogies  are  conceptual  (e,g,, 
between  a  swinging  pendulum  and  an  oscillating  electrical  cir- 
cuit),  and  the  latter  express  material  analogies   (e,g,,   a  mechan- 
ical part  and  its  copy), 

( 3 )  Mathemat  ical  probabil is tic  models  provide  causal ,  predic- 
tive,  and  explanatory  interpretation  of  formal  systems  (e,g,, 
system  theory  in  information  science  developed  as  a  non- 
empirical,   mathematical  concept), 
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(4)  Simplifying  models  purposefully  represent  an  empiri- 
cal  situation  in  a  sii  olified  form  to  facilitate  a  research  of 
its  application  (e.g.,   models  based  on  statistical  approxi- 
mations )  ♦ 

( 5  )  Theoretical  models  may  be   identical  with  the  theory  they 
represent   (e.g.,   a  DNA  model   identical  with  the  theory  of  the 
molecular  structure).   They  are  used  in  place  of  theories  that  are 
not  yet  well  established. 


8,1,2  Systems 
8.1.2,1  Definitions 

Library  Information  Science*   as  any  other  science,    is  a 
system.    In  general ,   a  system  is  defined  as   "a  regular  or  orderly 
arrangement  of  components  or  parts   in  a  connected  and  interre- 
lated series  or  whole."10   We   isolate  certain  aspects  of  reality 
for  a  closer  examination  from  a  particular  viewpoint  of  the  rela- 
tionships within  the  selected  system.    "The  concept  of  the  system 
is  such  that  it  is  possible  under  any  circumstances  to  stay 
within  the  limits  of  knowledge.    It   is  not  required  to  know  the 
limits  but  it  is  required  to  stay  within  the  limits."11 

Hall  and  Fagen  suggest  the  following  definition  of  'system' 
that   is  free  of  colloquial  and  misleading  meanings;    "A  system  is 
a  set  of  objects  together  with  relationships  between  the  objects 
and  between  their  attributes."   In  this  explanation   (a)  'objects' 
are  physical  or  abstract  parts  of  the  system  (e.g.,   from  physical 
'atoms'   to  abstract   'variables';    (b)  attributes  are  the  proper- 
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ties  of  these  objects   (e.g.,   atomic  weight);   and   (c)  relation- 
ships  Mtie  the  system  together"    (e.g.,    interrelations  between 
parts  of  the  object).1* 

Mortazavian  distinguishes     between  "philosophy  of  systems  —  a 
branch  of  philosophy  dealing  with  problems  centered  around  the 
notion  of  system  .    .    .    [and]   system  theory,   which  is  the  science 
o f   systems  .  "  1  •* 

Philosophically,    systems  theory  relates  to  the  complexity 
created  by  the  relationships  between  the  whole  system  and  its 
parts.   Holists  maintain  that   "we  need  to  study  the  whole  system 
to  see  the  big  picture,"14   while  methodological  individualists 
insist  that   "the  properties  of  the  whole  can  be  deduced  from  the 
properties  of  the  parts."15 

Another  distinction  within  systems  theories,   pointed  out  by 
Lanelois,   refers  to  the  causal  and  goal-oriented  approaches.  "In 
the  former  case,   the  meaning  of  a  signal  is  the  response  it 
elicits.    In  the  latter,   response  is  also  the  ultimate  criterion 
of  meaning,   even  if  we  cannot  necessarily  understand  the  meaning 
of  a  signal  without   first  knowing  the  goal  that  the  system  is 
pursuing . " 1 6 

8.1.2.2  General  Systems  Theory 

Bertalanffy,    in  formulating  his  General  Systems  Theory,  was 
influenced  by  a  pattern  of  similarity  observed  in  the  development 
of  the  same  or  similar  viewpoints  in  different  branches  of 
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science.    In  the  past,   science  followed  the  methodology  of  break- 
ing up  the  phenomena  into  parts,   studying  each  part  independently 
of  others.   In  contemporary  science  methodology  tends  to  focus  on 
the  wholeness  of  the  phenomena.   Bertaianffy     further  noted  that 
there  are  formally  identical  or  isomorphic  laws   found  in  many 
different  fields.   They   "are  characterized  by  the   fact  that  they 
hold  generally  for  certain  classes  of  complexes  or  systems, 
irrespective  of  the  special   kind  of  entities   involved. "i7  All 
these  considerations  led  him  to  postulate  General  System  Theory, 
defined  as   "a  logico-mathematical  discipline,   which  is   in  itself 
purely  formal,   but   is  applicable  to  all  sciences  concerned  with 
systems . "  1  b 

Mortazavian  claims  that  Bertalanf f y ' s  theory  failed,  because 
it  rejected  mathematics  as  a  language  of  science.   He  distin- 
guishes it  from  his  own  definition  of  a  mathematical  system.  On 
the  other  hand,   Laszlo     maintains  that  "general  system  theory  is 
a  general  theory  of  systems,"19   differentiated  from  special 
system  theories  such  as  Shannon's  information,   Bertalanf fy ' s 
biological,   Wiener's  cybernetic,   and  other  systems  in  mathe- 
matics,  sociology,   political  science,   management,  communication, 
and  the   Like.   His  matrix  identified  three  basic  system  approaches 
(scientific,   engineering,   and  philosophical),   each  subdivided 
into  levels  and  types.   System  philosophy,    for  example,    is  divided 
into  organic  and  supraorganic  levels,   biological/homo  and 
soc iocul tural  types,   and  are  represented  by  social  ethics, 
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social,  and  political  theory,  theory  of  .justice ,  human  communica- 
tion theory,   culturology,   and  technology  assessment . 2 0 

Philosophically,   any  attempt  to.  limit  general  systems  theory 
to  computer-related  problems  would,   according  to  Bahm  (1973), 
restrict  the  theory  to  a  two-valued  system  of  logic  only.  It 
would  exclude  from  the  theory  any  implicit  interrelations  between 
systems  and  would  not  provide  for  unity  among  diverse  elements 
within     each  system.   Furthermore,    (a)   any  system  is  limited  by 
the  capacity  of  the  human  mind,   which  is  a  part  of  a  more  complex 
reality;   and   (b)    in  the  global  sense,   multicultural  systems  will 
require  difficult  reconciliation  between  environmental  dif- 
ferences.  For  example,    the  Eastern  philosophy  of  reality  is  based 
on  a  priority  of  unity  over  plurality  while  Western  philosophy 
takes  an  opposite  view, 

Bahm  notes  that  (a)  "polarity  is  a  universal  characteristic  of 
existence  and  hence  a  kind  of  structure  which  needs  to  be  recog- 
nized as  basic  to  any  adequate  general  systems  theory;"  (b)  since 
there  "is  an  element  of  novelty  in  every  cause-effect  situation," 
its  origin  should  be  recognized;  and  (c)  general  systems  theories 
must  consider  not  only  common  aspects  of  all  situations  but  also 
unique  differences  between  thei*.*1 


8.1.2.3  General  Systems  and  Librarianship  (Foskett) 

Foskett  was  attracted  to  Bertalanf f y ' s  General  System  Theory 
when  searching  for  scientific  principle  that  would  help  develop- 
ing an  integrative  classification  system. 
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BertaJanffy  formulated  principles  of   'wholeness'   applicable  to 
systems  in  general,    Foskett  followed  by  defining  a  system  as  Ma 
set.  of  entities,   ail  of  which  have  a  separate  existence,  and 
which  can  unite  to  form  a  single  new  entity  of  a  higher  order  of 
complexity,    by  establishing  certain  fixed  relations  between  the 
elements  of  the  set, 

This  approach  contradicted  the  philosophy  of  reductionism, 
which  was     dominant  at  the  time  and  offered  explanations  of  all 
phenomena  exclusively  in  physical  terms,    rejecting  the  concept  of 
'wholeness'   as  a  metaphysical,   non  scientific  concept.   The  reduc- 
tionistic  notion  that  everything  can  be  explained  in  terms  of 
abstract  symbols  led  to  equating  symbols  with  reality  (Foskett, 
1974  )  . 

Libraries  are  open  systems  aiming  at  the  organization  of 
knowledge,   constantly  reacting  to  changes  in  knowledge  structure 
and  its  environment.   Major  components  of  the  library,  Foskett 
notes,   reflect  organizational  characteristics,   from  mechanical 
arrangements  of  words   in  documents  to  subject  arrangements  in  a 
bibliography.    "Aoove  all,    .    .    .   the  theory  of  classification  can 
claim  a  truly  philosophical  basis  because   it  is  concerned  with 
the  nature  and  organization  of  knowledge,   a  field  which  has 
always  been  central  to  philosophy."  23 

Foskett  summarized  the  major  influence  of  Bertalanf f y ' s  theory 
on  1 ibrarianship  in  three  groups:  (1)  the  information  function  of 
a  librarian  is  that  of  a  generalist,   able  to   identify  for  the 
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patron  all   the  subject  similarities  and  differences  between  indi 
vi.dual  publications,   and  their  relations  to  the  whole  subject. 
(2)  The  role  of  technology,   and  particularly  of  a  computer,   is  t 
improve  efficiency,   but  not  to  substitute   it  for  intellectual 
functions  of  librarians.    (3)   "The  consequence  of  the  systems' 
Philosophical  approach  is  that  libraries  should  never  be  con- 
sidered as  ends   in   themselves,   as  closed  systems,   but  as  open 
systems   in  constant  interaction  with  their  environment."  24 

McMahon  considers  library  as   Ma  system  for  assembling  pub- 
lished materials,   developing   information  services,   and  dis- 
seminating information  for  use  by  a  client  and,   as  such,   it  is 
among  the  particular  class  of  systems  which  is  open  to  environ- 
mental   influences  and  includes  human  interaction  in  the  context 
of  oarrving  out  defined  tasks. "*«    Library  management  provides  a 
mechanism  for  balancing  primary  objectives,   the  interaction 
bet-ween  different  library  operations  demonstrates  its  system 
status,   and  its  holistic  approach  allows  for  considering  librar- 
janship  as  a  total  system. 

Bellorny   looks  to  the  systems  approach  for  the  solution  of 
library  problems.   He  describes  a  system  process  which  involves 
la)  assembling  interdependent  data  and  ideas  that  are  necessary 
to  achieve  planned  objectives,   and  (b)  considering  planning  per- 
spectives,  availability  of  needed  resources,   external  and  inter- 
nal constraints,   and  the  degree  of  urgency  in  solving  given  prob- 
lems • 1  6 
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Bergen,   speculates  about  the  library  role  in  the  support  of  an 
experimental  college  curriculum  based  on  general  systems  theory. 
The  library  system  needed  would  have  to  be   infrmation-  and 
document-oriented,  open,  with  inductive  and  deductive  capacities, 
that  is  capable  of  providing  documents  addressing  general  and 
specific  apects  of  any  issue   (Bergen,  1965). 

"Systems  theory, "   Foskett  concludes,    "can  be  used  to  stress 
the  importance  of  studying  the  relationships  into  which  a  library 
may  enter;    it  can  also  help  in  identifying  the  problems  of 
management  within  the  library  itself.   The  role  of  the  library  in 
any  organization  is  the  same  as  that  of  any  other  part  of  the 
organization,   namely,   to  help  the  management  to  achieve   its  aims 
.    .    .    land]   to  implement  the  policy  through  the  exploitation  of 
books  and  other  recorded  data."27 


8.2     Theories   in  Library  Information  Science:  Examples 

To  illustrate  different  kinds  of  theories  discussed  in  LIS, 
I   selected  two  dissertations  and  one  thesis,   each  developing  or 
suggesting  a  different  approach  to  the  concept  of  theory. 
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8.2.1     Bryson's  use  of  the  theory  is  instrumental,   aiming  at  an 
explanation  of  the  nature  of  librarianship.    "In  this  view 
theories  are  utilized  as  tools  of  inquiry,   but  are  not  expected 
necessarily     to  describe     phenomena  which  can  be  directly 
observed;   rather,   theories,    for  the   instrumentalist,   serve  to 
guide  one's  description     and  to  assist   in  making  judgments 
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regarding  the  effects  of  such  descriptions ♦ " 1  6 

Bryson's  dissertation  is  based  on  Kaplan's   (1964a)  logical 
analysis  subject  to  tests  of  corresponde  nee  ,   coherence  ,    and  f unc- 
tion,  The  theory  is  postulated  on  three  laws:    (1)  communication- 
need,    (2)   organizational  development  of  efforts  in  preserving 
knowledge,   and   (3)  division  of  labor  reflected  in  management  of 
library  operations  and  scholarship. 

Based  on  the  above  laws,   Bryson  derived  two  postulates,  one 
related  uo  the  organizational  development  as  emergence  of  social 
organization  to  design  functions  and  utilize  needed  resources; 
and  the  other  referring  to  the  division  of  labor  creating  tasks 
to  be  performed  by  different  assignments.    Each  of  these  postu- 
lates,   in  turn,   can  be  further  subdivided,    into,   e.g.,  teaching 
in  communication,   acquisition  in  organization,   or  administration 
in  division  of  labor. 

The  relationships  between  the  postulates  and  their  subdivi- 
sions are  represented  in  the   form  of  a  three-dimensional  con- 
ceptual model,    interrelating   library  functions  with  individual 
functions  and  information  need. 

The  theory  is  validated   in  terms  of  correspondence  (semantical 
norms),   coherence   (syntactical  norms),   and  pragmatism  (functional 
norms).   The  end  result  is  a  demonstration  of  a  unity  of  librar- 
lanship,     expressed  by   Ma  consistent  set  of  information-needs 
.    .    .      of  Jibrary  functions  which  have  been  developed  to  meet 
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these  needs   .    .    .    I  and  I    ...   of  individual  functions  which  it 
asserts  are  consistent  throughout  librarianship. "2  9 

8.2.2  Bennett  in  his  dissertation  proposes  a  theory  of  multiple 
reality  "as  being  multidimensional,   multifocused   [with]    .    .    .  a 
multiplicity  of  viewpoints  and  horizons."30   This  concept  of 
reality  is  based  on  Bohm's  viewpoint  of  the  universe  as  a  self- 
consistent  whole   (Bohm,    1957).     Every  law  formulated  about  that 
reality  contains  errors,   because  it  cannot  include  all  as-yet- 
unknown  qualities  and  properties  of  the  universe,   revealing  new 
contexts  and    new  conditions.31    "There  still  exists  an  absolute, 
unique,   and  objective  reality.   The     essential  character  of 
scientific  research  is,   then,   that  it  moves  towards  the  absolute 
by  studying  the  relative,    in   its  inexhaustible  multiplicity  and 
diversity .  1,6  1 

Consequently,   defined  reality  is,   according  to  Bennett,   a  fic- 
tion,   'a  willing  suspension  of  disbelief,'   socially  constructed 
to  represent  the  unknown  and  real  universe.  The  multiple  view  of 
reality  calls  for  a  methodology  that  would  allow  one  to  move  from 
one   interpretation  to  another,    "from  trying  to  understand  the 
part  to  trying  to  understand  the  whole,"33   and  thus  increase  the 
percept  ion  of  both .   Bennett  selected  an  interpret at  ive  theory  of 
hermeneut ics ,   because  it  allows  him     "to  move  from  hermeneutics 
(interpretation  of  text)   to  social  contexts   (sociology  of  knowl- 
edge),   back  to  texts  then  to  contexts  of  the  development  of 

scientific  disciplines   (sociology  of  science)  and  back  to 
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texts,  "*< 

Bennett  uses  hermeneutic  35   method  in  a  form  of  a  fictitious 
dialogue  with  well-known  library  theoreticians  to  define  and 
explain  the  concepts  of  librarianship  in  all   its  derivations, 
from  social  positions  of  librarians  as  scientists  to  a  historical 
interpretation  of  the  discipline.36 

Hayes,    in  hir,  review  of  Bennett's  essay,   called  this  method  a 
'content  analysis'   or  a   'discourse  analysis'   of  the  texts  and 
their  authors.   He  criticized  the  method  as  self-fulfilling, 
allowing  the  researcher  to  find,   in  the  selected  passages,   his  or 
her  own  interpretations  of  the  reality  (Hayes,  1989). 

8.2.3  The  main  objective  of  Menzel's  master's  thesis  was  to 
review     Barfield's  contributions  to  epistemology  as  a  possible 
framework  for  philosophy  of  librarianship.     He  endorsed  Bar- 
field's  rejection  of  empirical  science  and  its  replacement  by 
transcendental  methodology.   He  also  questioned  the  present 
definition  of  librarianship  and  its  functions. 

In  his  review  of  Barfield's  philosophy  of  knowledge,  Menzel 
stresses  the  importance  of  the  immediacy  of  knowledge,   which  is 
expanded  and  internalized  by  using  metaphor.    "Romanticism  emerged 
as  an  attempt,   through  imagination,   to  do  consciously  what  the 
ancient  or  pre-logical  mind  did  unconsciously .  1,3  7 

Barfield  identified  two  levels  of  knowledge:   human  conscious- 
ness and  its  transformation  into  commonplace  knowledge.   He  also 
divided  consciousness  into  three  levels:   as  an  intuitive  process 
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(Plato's  images),   observation  and  acknowledgment  of  sense  percep- 
tion, and  reflective,   theoretical  thinking.   All  three  levels  of 
consciousness  are  concerned  with  appearance:    "the  first  with  con- 
struction,  the  second  with  acceptance,   and  the  third  with 
explanation. "3  b 

Plato* s   fourth  level,   knowledge,   was  transformed  by  Barfield 
into  beta-thinking,    'reflective  thinking  about  thinking,'  while 
Plato's  highest   level  of  cognition,    intelligence,   was  designated 
as     an   'advanced  form  of  inspiration.' 

Transcendental  philosophy  contradicts  the  rationalist  philosophy 
of  Descartes   in   its  focus  on  pre-empir ical   facts  and  on  methods 
of  knowing  rather  than  on  the  known  facts.   Librarianship,  Menzel 
implies,   should  build  its  theory  on  the  transcendental  principles 
of  Barfield's  philosophy. 

In  his  concluding  chapter,   Menzel  criticized  Shera  for  not 
developing  the  call   for  epistemological  foundations  of  librar- 
ianship. ' "Shera  actually  fails  to  support  his  position  because  he 
does  not  offer  anything  which  is  really  new  .    .    .   his  support  for 
a  librarianship  that   is  concerned  with  the   'management  of  knowl- 
edge'  betrays  the  poverty  of  his  position  and  a  weakness  in  the 
field  of  library  science  as  a  whole.'139   By  implication,  Menzel 
suggests  that  before  claiming  epistemological  foundations, 
librarianship  ought  to  clarify  its  position  on  the  preferred 
epi stemo log ical  viewpoint . 
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8.3  Explanation  and  Understanding  of  Reality 

Philosophical  and  psychological   issues  related.to  the  distinc- 
tion between  explanation  and  understanding  of  the  multiple 
realities  are  also  pertinent  to  metal ibrarianship .   I  again 
selected  three  essays  for  brief  comparison. 

8.3.1   In  his  emphasis  on  Bohm's  concept  of  multiple  realities, 
Bennett  did  not  directly  discuss  another  of  Bohm's  notions,  the 
'implicate  order*.   This  concept,   according  to  Beagle,   is  impor- 
tant because  it  provides  a  new  insight  into  theories  about 
libraries  and  information.40   Bohm  distinguishes  between 
mechanistic  order  among  entities  which  are  outside  each  other, 
and  the  implicate  order  among  living  organisms,    in  which  entities 
constitute  an  integral  part  of  the  whole  organism.  This 
emphasizes  Bohm's   "central  underlying  theme   .    .    .    [of]  unbroken 
wholeness  of  the  totality  of  existence  as  an  undivided  flowing 
movement  without  borders/141 

Beadle   illustrated  the  distinction  between  mechanistic  and 
implicated  orders  by  comparing  it  to  the  distinction  between 
volumes   (physical  units  which  are  independent  of  each  other)  and 
titles   (which  are  the   integral  parts  of  the  collection,  interre- 
lated by  subjects,   citations,   etc.).   Hence,    "because  one  title  is 
represented  by  many  volumes  distributed  around  the  world,  any 
library  can  encompass  a  very  significant  portion  of  the  totality 
of  human  knowledge."42 
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Beagle  concludes  by  summarizing  Bohm's  hypothesis  that 
''libraries  are  not  some  negentropic  aberration  from  a  fundamental 
law  of  cosmic  disintegration,   but  rather  an  expression  of  an 
integrative   law  of  underlying  order . "4  3 

8.3.2  According  to  Howard,   the  philosophical  distinction  between 
an  explanation  and  understanding  corresponds  to  the  distinction 
between  the  scientific,   especially  posi t ivist ic ,   and  the 
humanistic,    in  this  case  hermeneutic,   approach  to  the  theory  of 
understanding.    Science  argues  for  neutrality  and  objectivity, 
minimizing  the  role  of  an  individual.   The  humanities,   on  the 
other  hand,    stress  the  impact  of  individuals'   purposes  and  inten- 
tions on  the  way  reality  is  apprehended.   Both  viewpoints  have 
philosophical  merit,   and  neither  should  be  given  a  monopoly  of 
interpretation   (Howard,  1982). 


8.3.3  Hollnagel  discusses  the  psychological   issue  of  'understand- 
ing the  understanding'   processes.   Hermeneutics   involves  a  dialec- 
tical procedure  of  repeated  interactions  between  explanation 
(analysis)   and  comprehension   (synthesis).    In  cognitive  psychology 
the   focus  is  not  on  the  process  of  understanding  as  a  whole,  but 
on  the  perception  of  its  specific  instances,   the  analysis-by- 
synthesis.   Here  the  meaning  of  the  message  is  first  guessed,  then 
verified  by  comparing  it  with  the  message's  wording. 

Hollnagel  identified  two  major  differences  between  the  two 
approaches.    (1)   The  method  of  validation  is  determined  in  the 
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hermeneutical  approach  by  the  degree  of  guessing;    in  the  cogni- 
tive paradigm  it   is  determined  by  the  correctness,   or  the  end- 
result  of  the  understanding,    (2)  The  nature  of  the  processes 
itself   is  conscious  in  the  hermeneutical  paradigm  and  unconscious 
in  the  cognitive  method  of  understanding.    In  the  main,  however, 
the  two  methods  are  more  similar  than  different:    "they  essen- 
tially point  to  the  same  phenomenon  in  different  but  compatible 
ways .  1,4  4 

8.4  Theories  about  Reality 

The  major   issue  in  this  section  is  what  Nagel  describes  as 
a  single  problem:   how  to  combine  the  perspective  of  a  par- 
ticular person  inside  the  world  with  an  objective  view  of 
that  same  world,   the  person  and  his  viewpoint  included.  It 
is  a  problem  that  faces  every  creature  with  the  impulse 
and  the  cap£>city  to  transcend   its  particular  point  of  view 
and  to  conceive  of  the  world  as  a  whole,45 

Most  contemporary  interpretations  of  reality  are  selective 
{Rower   1974)  and   fall  within  three  major  approaches,  roughly 
corresponding  to  the  three-dimensionality  of  procedural, 
contextual,   and  conceptual  viewpoints,   discussed  later  in  this 
book,    (a)   In  stimulus-response  theory,   the  physical  and  rational 
order  accounts   for  patrons'   motivations   in  seeking  information, 
(b)   Psychoanalytical   theory  is  based  on  inner  drives,  self- 
arati f ication,   and  bibl iotheraphy *    (c)  Cognitive  theory  offers  an 
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explanation  of  reality  by  searching   for  equilibrium  between  its 
physical  and  mental   interpretations   in  terms  of  the  level  of 
individuals 1    'cognitive  structure,'   his  or  her  personal 
intel lectual  environment . 

Usually,   an  individual   interpretation  of  reality  integrates 
all  three  approaches  and  is  based  on  an   'if-then'   proposition.  It 
starts  with  metaphysical    'if    speculation  about  reality,  which 
'then'    is  verified  empirically.   The  new  emerging  aspects  of  that 
reality  are   incorporated  in  the  total   individual's  knowledge; 
hence  understanding  of  reality  is  metaphorical. 

8,4-1     Empirical  Stimulus-response  Theories 

This  approach      explains  human  responses  to  physical  stimuli. 
It   is  based  on  British  empiricism's  notion  of  mind  as  a  prod- 
uct rather  than  as  the   initiator  of  experience;   this  view  was 
expanded  later  by  the  concept  of  conditional  responses,  rein- 
forced by  rewards  and  punishments.    Intellectual  development  is 
here  considered  a  product  of  learning,   determined  by  environment 
and  manifested  in  the  behavior  of  an  individual. 

The  physical  dimension  of  reality  is  based  on  the  concept  of 
rational  order,   which  explains  similarities  between  past  experi- 
ences among  individuals,   later  verified  by  trial-and-error 
learning  processes.   This  approach  does  not,   however,   account  for 
variations   in  the  motivation  for  each  individual  search  for 
information,   thus  creating  a  major  problem  in  information 
retrieval   (Swanson,   1977,    1979,    1986)  which  has  never  been  com- 
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pleteiy  resolved  because  it  does  not  satisfactorily  account  for 
other  dimensions  of  reality. 

This  was  also  a  popular  premise  of  the  nineteenth  century 
philosophy  of  librar ianship  which  advocated  reading  as  a  device 
for  developing  desirable  behavior  in  citizens   (Wehmeyer,  1984). 

The  paradigms  of  empirical  approach  include  didactic  logical 
method,   scientific  research  focusing  primarily  on  artificial 
intelligence,   and  information  and  expert  systems.   Its  technical 
processes  consist  of  classification  of  phenomena  and  falsifica- 
tion of  theories  about  them.   Popper's  law  of  falsification  (or 
refutation),   expresses  the  preference  in  science  for  a  proof  of 
that  which  is  false,    rather  than  that  which  is  true,   or  that 
which  is  bad  rather  than  that  which  is  good  in  moral  philosophy 
(Popper,    1979).   It  is  easier  to  find  faults  in  a  theory  than  to 
be  sure  of   its  absolute  nonrefutable  status.   The  theoreticians  of 
this  approach  follow  directly  or  indirectly  Comte's  anti- 
metaphysical  philosophy  of  positivism;   they  include  Shannon, 
Bradford,   Harlow,   and  Saracevic.   The  models  representing  this 
approach  in  LIS  include  bibl iometr ics  and  operational  research, 
developed  by  documentalists  and  information  scientists. 

Library  procedural  approach  resembles  the  empirical 
philosophical  viewpoint.    It  focuses  on  sense  experienced  reality 
of   1 ibrar ianship,   and  thus   it  describes  the  epistemological 
nature  of  the  discipline. 
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8.4,2  Motivational  Psycho-analytical  Theories 

This  philosophy  emphasizes  inner  drives  that  influence 
individuals '   reactions  to  the  stimuli.   It  points  to  a  struggle 
within  each  individual  between  the  pressures  of  physiological 
stimulations  and  psychological,    intellectually  motivated 
responses.  Here  reality  is  perceived  in  terms  of  an  individ- 
ual need  for  self-gratification,   which  influences  learning 
processes.   Thus,    for  example,   the  premise  of  bibl iotheraphy  is 
based  on  the  notion  that  the   identification  of  one's  own  problems 
with  those  of  others   improves  self-understanding  (Wehmeyer, 
1984  )  . 

The  psycho-analytical,   socio-cultural  approach  expands  the 
environment  of  the  discipline,   by  incorporating  both  the  internal 
(within)  and  the  external   (outside  of  the  discipline)  stimuli. 
The  discourse  concentrates  on  what   is  now  and  what  ought  to  be  in 
the  future.    It   focuses  on  needs  for  information  and   its  content 
on   information-related  processes  and  communication,   as  well  as  on 
ethical  and  aesthetic   issues  affecting  library  operations, 

The  theories  and  models  of  this  approach,    interpreted  as 
context ualism  in  my  model,   reflect  a  humanistic  orientation, 
stressing  the  importance  of  reading  and  book  selection,  and 
include  Butler's  culturalism,   Shera's  social  epistemology  (1964), 
and  Taylor's  value-added  model   (Taylor,  1986). 


8.4.3     Rational,   Cognitive  Theories 

This  approach  is  based  on  an  intellectual  and  deductive  (i.e., 
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rational)  assertive  explanation  (i.e.,   cognitive)  of  reality.  The 
approach  assumes  that  individuals  act  rationally,   and  that  think- 
ing is  the  key  element  in  understanding  reality,   by  searching  for 
underlying  assumptions  that  assert,  deny,   or  question  different 
interpretations  of  reality. 

The  approach ,   called  conceptual  ism  in  my  model,     aims  at 
explanations  of  relations  between  stimuli  and  responses  to  them, 
[t  is  a  logical  view,   considering  recorded  thoughts  as  a  key  ele- 
ment  in  understanding  the  reality  of  1 ibrar ianship .   It  describes 
the  metaphysical  meaning  or  essence  of  1 ibrar ianship  as  a  facili- 
tation of  a  continuous  dissemination  of  knowledge  about  reality. 

The  focus  of  this  approach  is  on  the  purposes,   the  missions, 
and  the  interdisciplinary  and  metascientif ic  character  of  the 
discipline.   Writers  reflecting  this  viewpoint   include  Kaplan, 
Shera,   Wright,   and  the  present  author,   all  aiming  at  the  develop- 
ment of  a  unified  theory  of  1 ibrar ianship .  Crucial  here  is  the 
way  one  perceives  different  aspects  of  reality  in  the  context  of 
its  total   'cognitive  structure.'   Piaget  defines  the  cognitive 
structure  in  terms  of  a  search  for  an  equilibrium  between  the  old 
and  new  perceptions  of  reality.   Intellectual  development  itself 
is  a  process  of  restructuring  one1 s  knowledge  of  the  world  by  a 
series  of  changes   in  one's  cognitive  structure. 


8.4.4  Continuity  Principle 

I  suggest  that  a  unifying  principle  in  all  interpretations  of 
reaJ ity  is  the  continuity  of  human  effort  to  understand  it.  The 
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motives  for  this  persistent  search  may  be  a  desire  to  remove 
uncertainty  created  by  gaps  in  our  knowledge  of  reality,   or  a 
need  to  be  assured  or  reassured  that  our  understanding  is  valid. 

The  continuity  of  human  constant  need  for  knowledge  becomes  a 
substance  of  metalibrarianship.46   Human's  conscious  lita  is  a 
constant  search  for  answers  to  the  unknown,   the  need  for  more 
data,    information,   or  knowledge  about  themselves  and  their 
environment.   This  need  resembles  Johnson's   ' continuant , 9   the  sub- 
stance, which   is  constant  while  its  states  or  relations  may  be 
changing .4 '     The  continuants  referred  to  both  physical  and 
psychological   aspects  of  reality,   linked  together  oy  "causal 
unity  of  connection   .    .    .   between  I  their]   temporarily  or  spe- 
cially separated  manifestations."48     That  is,   rea.1  *  .  .    is  not 
interpreted     exclusively  as  a  physical  or  mental  phenomenon,  but 
as  a  relationship  between  the  two. 
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8.4.5   Individual   Interpretations  of  Reality 

The  individual's  interpretation  of  reality  consists  of 
several  distinct  steps.   A  starting  point   is  a  broad, 
informal,   metaphysical  speculation.   An  individual  works  with  some 
intuitive  hints  about  the  relations,   questioning  existing  knowl- 
edge about  a  particular  issue.   The  speculation  is  then  restated 
m  broad,   known  physical  principles,   statements,   or  hypotheses  as 
they     relate  to  some  observable  facts.   The  restatements  are  then: 
(a)   verified  or  refuted,   and  if  accepted,   formalized  in  physical, 
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empirical J y  tested  terms  of  existing  theories,    (b)  further 
expanded  bv  anticipated  new  social  needs  and  identification  of 
some  possible  future  consequences  of  the  emerging  theory,  and 

(c)  incorporated  into  an  individual's  broader  understanding,  the 
metaphysicaJ   knowledge  of  reality. 

The  new  formulation  of  reality  is  now  expanded  by  identifying 
metaphysical  consequences  within  the  parameters  of  the  theory. 
Newly  acquired  understanding   is  critically  evaluated,  questioning 
the  anticipated  state  of  understanding.   And  finally,   the  fully 
integrated   interpretation  of  reality  becomes  the  first  level  of 
me ta theory . 

The  process   is  repeated,   sharpening  at  each  repetition  the 
me tatheoretical   formulation  of  the  discipline.   Repetitive  cycles 
gradually  improve  the  specificity  of  the  metatheory. 

8.5     US  Theories  of  Recorded  Knowledge 
8.5.1  Definitions 

To   illustrate  the  variety  of  model  building  in  Library 
Information  Science,   I   selected  from  the  library  literature  three 
hypothetical  approaches  to  the  definition  of  knowledge  as  they 
reiate  to     1 i brar ianship ,   by  abstracting  from  the  works  of:  (a) 
Kemp's  essay  on  recorded  knowledge   in  library  collections,  (b) 
McGarry's  sociological  and  behavioral   interpretation  of  relation- 
ships among  communication,   knowledge,   and  libraries,   and  (c) 
Machlup's  discussion  of  the  production  of  knowledge  as  an  eco- 
nomic process. 


8.5.1     Kemp  (1976)   in  his  introductory  work  on  the  nature  and 
properties  of  knowledge  and  its  relationships  to  librarianship 
and  communication,  provides  a  working  definition  of   'knowledge' . 
It  is  an  expression  of  belief,   either  as  a  personal,  individual, 
apperceptive  knowledge,   or  as  social,   collective  knowledge  that 
is  contained,   for  example,    in     library  documents.  The  two  are 
interdependent:    "Social  knowledge  depends  for  its  existence  on 
personal   knowledge;  much  personal  knowledge  is  derived  from 
social  knowledge  >  114  9 

A  knowledge  statement  must  be  compatible  with  other  state- 
ments considered  to  be  true,   although  none  expresses  absolute 
knowledge.   Knowledge  "is  different  at  different  times  and  in  dif- 
ferent environments."5"   The  essential  property  of  knowledge  is 
its  organization  into  a  coherent,   and  social  acceptable,  whole 
system . 

The  function  of  libraries  is  to  facilitate  the  communication 
of  social  knowledge  through  acquisition,   preservation,  organiza- 
tion,  and  dissemination  of  recorded  knowledge. 

8.5.1.2  McGarry  (1975)   reviews  the  relationships  among  knowledge, 
communication,   and  libraries  as  a  synthesis  for  a  foundation  of 
1 i  brari  anship. 

Knowledge  is  a  system  of  symbolic  descriptions  of  reality 
which,    in  turn,    is  defined  as   "a  social  construct,   created  by 
the  co  L lective  percept  ions  of  soc  ial  man   .    .    .   man  is   .    .  .a 
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product  of  his  culture  and  his  perceptions  are  conditioned  by  a 
common  world  picture  built  up  by  his  ancestors/'51 

Communication  is  a  mechanism  for  the  transfer  of  information 
or  knowledge;    information  refers  to   "disconnected  facts  or  events 
or   'patterns  of  stimuli'   and  confines  the  term  knowledge  to  a 
systematic  and  ordered  system."52 

In  this  approach  librarian  is  assigned  "a  new  social  role  as 
'iinkman';   the  man  with  the  overview,  whose  particular  expertise 
is  a  kind  of   'knowledge  about  knowledge';   who  realizes  the  degree 
to  which     the  major  disciplines  of  knowledge  fragment  and  overlap 
each  other,"5 j   In  his  later  work  McGarry  interrelates  knowledge 
with  information  and  language:    "both  knowledge  and  information 
are  embodied  in  language  and  both  involve  a  conceptual  apparatus 
that   is  not  derived  from  the  data  we  receive  from  the  phenomenal 
world  but   imposed  upon  them."54 

8.5.  1.3   in  the  words  of  one  of  his  reviewers,  Machlup's  essays 
represent   "a  great  garden  -  Machlup's  Garden  of  Knowledge."55 

]n   it,   he  identifies  many  definitions  of  knowledge  analyzed  as 
an  economic  activity  in  the  processes  of  inquiring  into  knowledge 
production.    I  selected  here  the  discussion  of  definitions  related 
to  types,   qualities,   and  products  of  knowledge. 

Machlup  identifies  five  classes  of  knowledge:    (1)  practical 
e.g.,   professional  or  political;    (2)   intellectual,  satisfying 
cultural  curiosity;    (3)  pastime,   recreational  knowledge; 
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(4)   spiritual,   religious  knowledge;   and   (5)  unwanted  knowledge, 
accidentally  acquired  and  of  no  immediate  interest.56 

Qualities  of  knowledge   include  the  concepts  of  truth  (or 
belief),   beauty,   and  goodness.   Philosophical  questioning  "whether 
knowledge  is  a  particular  kind  of  belief,  whether  belief   is  a 
particular  kind  of  knowledge,   or  whether  knowledge  and  belief  are 
different  things   .    .    .   can  be   .    ♦    ♦   simply  interpreted  as  a 
fusion  of  the  two  meanings  of  the  term's  knowledge:   the  known  and 
the  knowing."5  ' 

The  aesthetic  notion  of  knowledge  refers  either  to  the  object 
of  knowledge,   itself  beautiful   (e.g.,   a  plot  of  a  poem),   or  the 
form     in  which  knowledge  is  conveyed.   Machlup  illustrates  this 
notion  by  citing  examples  from  art  and  science   (e.g.,  a 
scientific  proposition  may  be  elegant,   but  its  formulation 
awkward ) .5  b 

He  rejects  the  notion  of   'goodness'    in  ethical  knowledge.  It 
may  be  interpreted  empirically  as  true  or  false,   but  "neither 
ethical  knowledge  nor  knowledge  of  ethics  (the  science  of  ethics) 
can  be  judged  to  be  good  or  wicked."59 

Knowledge  as  a  product  is  determined  by  economic  considera- 
tions of  the  consumer's  choice,   entrepreneurial  initiative,  and 
poi  it ical  decisions . 

The  market  mechanism  determines  only  a  part  of  knowledge  pro- 
duction  (e.g.,   in  book  sales  and  information  services);  most 
knowledge   is  available  free.  However,  many  business  decisions 
depend  on  both  the  supply  and  demand  for  information- 
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Although  research  is  often  privately  initiated,    it  is  fre- 
quently    supported  by  government  grants  or  direct  involvement  in 
research  and  development,60 

And  finally,    "knowledge  production  can  mean  producing  addi- 
tional new  ideas         extending  the  universe  of  the  known  but 
also  producing  a  state  of  knowing  in  additional  minds  extend- 
ing the  population  of  knowers."61   Library  Information  Science 
assists  in  the  former  and  is  responsible  for  the  latter  aspects 
of  knowledge  production. 


8.5.2  Models 

The  models  of  knowledge  discussed  in  this  section  are  again 
arbitrarily  extracted  from  the  works  of  Shera,   Wilson,  and 
Dretske,   none  necessarily  reflecting  the  main  thrust  of  their 
essays . 


8.5.2.1  Shera  acknowledged  that  the  model  of  social  epistemology , 
introduced  by  him  and  Egan,   was  an  extension  of  Butler's  argument 
for  an  epistemological  base  of  1 ibrarianship.   Butler  maintained 
that  knowledge  about  knowledge  is  basic  to  librarianship ,  as 
expressed   in  his  concept  of   'history  of  scholarship* '  Shera 
agrees . 

in  order  to  fulfill  library  responsibility  for  the  dissemina- 
tion    of  knowledge,   Shera  claims  that  two  questions  must  be  ans- 
wered first:    "What   is  knowledge;   or  more  specifically,   what  are 
the  characteristics  of  recorded  knowledge?  and  How  it  is  put  to 
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work?"***      In  defining  knowledge,   Shera  follows  Boulding's  dis- 
tinction between  information  and  knowledge:    "information  is  the 
input  of  knowledge   .    .    .   knowledge  is  everything  an  organism  has 
learned  or  assimilated         values  as  well  as  facts  or  information 
—  organized  according  to  whatever  concepts,    images,   or  relations 
it  has  been  able  to  master . "6 a 

Knowledge  is  disseminated  through  communication,   with  the 
library  performing  an  important  role  in  the  communication 
network.   6 4   This  role  is  not  only  to  provide  a  link  in  a  system 
but  also  to  transmit     knowledge.6*    In  the  past,   the  epistemologi- 
cal  studies  of  the  nature  of  knowledge  were  individual-oriented. 
They  bypassed  the  differentiation  and  integration  of  knowledge 
within  society. 

To  remedy  the  omission,   Shera  and  Egan  proposed  social 
epistemology,   or  social  cognition,   as  a  framework  for  analyzing 
intellectual  processes   in  the  society.   They     defined  it  as  Ma 
study  of  the  ways   in  which  society  as  a  whole  achieves  a  percep- 
tive relation  to   its  total  environment   ,    .    .    [with  the  focus] 
upon  the  production,    flow,    integration,   and  consumption  of  all 
forms  of  communicated  thought  throughout  the  social  fabric."66 

Shera  considered  this  new  approach  essential   in  the  theory  of 
J  i  brarianship  since   it  clarifies  the  role  of  library  in  the  dis- 
semination of  society* s  records.   As  the  management  component  of 
knowledge,    L  i  brarianship 9 s  goal  is  "to  maximize  the  social  util- 
ity of  graphic  records."6'    This  can  be  accomplished  only  if  the 
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librarians  understand  the  role  of  knowledge  in  the  society.68 

8.5.2.2  Patrick  Wilson  extended  Shera's  concept  of  social 
epistemology  to  the  study  of  bibliography  and  the   issue  of  cogni- 
tive authority. *  9 

He  first  makes  a  distinction  between  firsthand  knowledge  based 
on  direct,   personal  experiences,   and  secondhand  knowledge 
obtained  from  other  people's  experiences.   The  purpose  of  Wilson 
study  is  to   "explore  not  what  is  known  about  the  world,  but 
rather  what  people   think  about  knowledge         how  they  decide  who 
knows  what  about  what.   This   is  a  question  about  cognitive  author- 
ity."'0 

Cognitive  or  epistemic  authority  is  described  by  Wlson  as  a 
kind  of   influence  a  person  has  on  another  in  terms  of  his  or  her 
recognized  expertise.   The  authority  is  relative  to  a  specific 
field  of   interest.    It   involves  credibility,   based  on  competence 
and  trustworthiness,   and  it  is  consciously  recognized  as  proper 
by  the  person  accepting  the  authority  of  another.  Cognitive 
authority  applies  to  any  sphere  of  knowledge  or  opinion,  not 
imposing  on  others  what  to  think,   but  suggesting,   or  advising,  or 
issues  they  are  competent  in.71 

Wilson  restates  the  above  definition  in  an  abstract  form: 
"Person  A  is  a  cognitive  authority  for  person  B  with  respect  to 
sphere  of   interest  S  to  the  degree  that  what  A  says  about  ques- 
tions falling  within  the  sphere  S  carries  weight  for  B."72 
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The  cognitive  authority  of  a  librarian  is  to  make  a  judgment 
about  cognitive  authority  of  authors  and  their  published  work. 
"Librarians  cannot  simultaneously  deny  competence  to  judge  the 
quality  of  texts  and  assert  competence  to  answer  questions  by 
finding  the  answers  in  books.   Library  reference  service  appears 
to  be  based  on  a  contradiction:   the  simultaneous  assertion  and 
denial  of  competence  to  evaluate  texts.1'73 

This  contradiction  is  a  core  of  contention  in  the  discussions 
of  librarians*   neutrality.   Wilson  makes  a  distinction  between  the 
position  of  a  librarian  (a)   in  a  didactic  library,    in  which  the 
content  of  book  collection  is  predetermined  by  the  official 
policy,   e.g.,    in  the  case  of  religious  or  specialized 
Governmental   libraries,   and   (b)   in  a  liberal  library  which  aims 
at  a  collection  that   includes  all  opinions*    In  the  former  case 
the  librarian  cannot  be  neutral;   he  or  she  must  either  have,  or 
pretend  to  have,   an  opinion  on  the  subjects  represented  in  the 
collection.    In  the  latter  case,   the  librarian  must  be  neutral,  by 
not   influencing  the  patron  in  any  way.    MThe  contrast  between 
didactic  and  liberal   could  hardly  be  more  extreme.    In  the  one, 
cognitive  authority  is  the  dominant  consideration;    in  the  other, 
consumer  demand   is  the  dominant  consideration."74 

Wilson  recommends,   as  a  way  out  of  the  dilemma,   a  skeptical 
"attitude  of  one  who  neither  asserted  nor  denied  the  possibility 
of  knowledge,    but  continued  to  inquire,   though  always  unsatisfied 
that  knowledge  had  yet  been  found."75 
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tt.5.Z.3  Dretske   (1981)  took  a  diametrically  opposite  view,  based 
on  the  materialistic  metaphysical  position  that  knowledge  is 
absolute  and  identified  with  information-caused  belief,  rather 
than  with  traditional  epistemological  notion  of  knowledge  as  a 
*  form  of  justified  true  belief.'   Dretske  defines  perceptual 
knowledge   in  terms  of   information  and  its  component,   belief;  "we 
already  understand  what  knowledge  is  in  its  use  of  the  concept 
inf ormat ion • " 7  6 

He  dissociates  the  concept  of  information  from  that  of  mean- 
ing,   considering  communication  as  a  process  of  providing  informa- 
tion,  not  meaning.    "There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  every 
meaningful    sign  must  carry  informat  ion  or,    if  it  does,     that  the 
information  it  carries  must  be   identical  to   its  meaning."  77 
Although  normal  exchange  of  information  involves  the  use  of 
meaningful   signs,   the  meaning  of  these  symbols  is  not  a  synonym 
with  the   information  they  carry. 
He  defined   informational  content  as  follows: 

A  signal   r  carries  the  information  that  s  is  F  =  The  condi- 
tional probability  of  s's  being  F,   given  r  (and  k),    is  1 
(but,   given  k  alone,    less  than  1) 

Where  k  "stands  for  what  the  receiver  already  knows   (if  any 
thing)   about  the  possibilities  that  exist  at  the  source.78 

Dretske   illustrates  the  dependence  of  knowledge  on  available 
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information  by  describing  the  lottery  paradox:   the  chances  ot 
winning  by  someone  are   100%,   but  almost  none  for  a  particular 
individual  participating  in  the  lottery.   Yet  no  one  knows  whether 
he  or  she  will   loose,   although  somebody  will  win.79 

That   is,   assuming  that  the  signal  r   (e.g.,   an  advertisement  of 
the   lottery)   says  that   'someone  will  win  the  lottery'    (i.e.,  's 
is  F'>,   then     the  probability  that  I  may  win  that  ticket   (i.e.,  I 
am   's')   cannot  be  high  unless  I   know  something  about  the  way  the 
lottery  operates  in  selecting  my  ticket,  which  of  course,    is  not 
the  case   in  an  honestly  run  lottery  system. 

The  point  made   is  that   "we  must  accept  the  view   (built  into 
our  characterization  of  knowledge)   that  the  knowledge  that  s  is  F 
requires   (because  it   is  required  as  a  cause  of  belief)  the 
information  that  s   is  F. "80 

Dretske  also  discusses  another  distinction  between  perceptual 
and  cognitive  knowledge  that   is  relevant  to  our  study.  Perceptual 
knowledge  refers  to  the  sensory  experience  of,   e.g.,    "seeing  x'. 
Cognitive  knowledge  stands   for  the  recognition  of  things  seen  as 
x.    Perceptual  knowledge   is  a  cognitively  neutral  experience  of 
'seeing'.   Cognitive  knowledge   implies  a  belief,   an  internal  state 
of  mind,   affecting  the  way,   e.g.,   we  see  x.  81 

All   signals  contain  information  in  both  forms.  The  information 
is  carried  in  digital  form  if  a  signal  carries  only  the  informa- 
tion that  is  already  contained  in   's   is  F.'   If  the  signal  carries 
additional   information  about  the  statement,    's  is  F, '   then  that 
information  is  carried  in  analog  form.82 
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Specific  information  is  extracted  from  the  analog  form  by  the 
analog-to-digi tai  conversion.   The   information  in  analog  form  that 
is   irrelevant  to  a  particular  search  is  excluded,   and  thus  lost, 
thus  reducing   its   informational  content.   The  process  allows  for 
classification,   generalization,   and  recognition  of  a  specific 
input  as  a  part  of  a  more   inclusive  category.83 

"To  summarize   •    .    .   our  perceptual  experience   ...    is  being 
identified  with  an  information-carrying  structure  —  a  structure 
in  which  information  about  a  source  is  coded  in  analog  form  and 
made  available     to  something   like  a  digital  converter   .    .    .  for 
cognitive  utilization . "8  4 

8.5.3   Limitations  in  Structuring  Knowledge 

In  this  section  I   focus  on  two  kinds  of  limitations:  (a) 
between  human  memory  and  the  organization  of  knowledge  discussed 
by  Harmon   (1973),   and   (b)   limitations  created  by  theoretical, 
deductive,   and  empirical,    inductive,   components  of  a  discipline, 
reviewed  by  Storer  and  Parsons  (1968). 

8,5.3.1  Harmon   is  interested   in  "the  extent  to  which     fields  of 
recorded  knowledge,   particularly  information  science,   have  been 
formed,   structured,   and  circumscribed  in  accordance  with  the 
necessities  and  constraints   imposed  by  a  relatively  constant  and 
limited  span  of  human  memory. "S5 

Limited  human  memory  lead  to  the  use  of  records;   the  increased 
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number  of  records,  in  turn,  initiates  specialization  and  sub- 
sequent fragmentation  of  knowledge  into  different  subsystems, 
systems,   and  interdisciplinary  systems  of  knowledge, 

A  subsystem  is  defined  by  Harmon  as  a  component  of  a  larger 
system.   It  is  based  on  a  synthesis  of  prior  contributions. 
Kuciidean  geometry,   calculus,   and  universal  gravitation  are  the 
examples  of  such  subsystems. 

Svstem  is  a  culmination  of  a  number  of  relevant  subsystems 
organized  for  cognitive  manageability,   such  as  physics  and 
chemistry*  The  resulting  disciplinary  limitations  of  scope  and 
depth  are  minimized  by  integrative  interdisciplinary  movement 
between  the  disciplines,   especially  between  communication  and 
be ha v. i  oral  sc  iences . 

Suprasystem  combines  several  systems  into  a  comprehensive 
and  encyclopedic  system  of  knowledge.   Presently  four  such 
suprasystoms  are   identified:   humanities,   physical,  biological, 
and  social  sciences;   and  according  to  Harmon,   a  fifth 
suprasystem,    information  science,    is  now  emerging. 

Harmon  proposes  some  hypotheses  about  the  manner  in  which  the 
changing  structure  of  knowledge  takes  place. 
U)   Scientists     synthesize  their  findings   into  cognitive, 
restricted  configurations,   thus  making  information-processing 
easier.    (2)  The  smaller  systems,    through  synthesis,   merge  into 
Jarger  systems  of  knowledge.    (3)  The  merge  is  done  within  the 
limits  of  short-term  memory  of  the  scientists.    (4)  The  process  of 
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synthesizing  can  be  done  simultaneously  by  different  scientists, 
thus  accounting  for  simultaneous  discoveries.    (5)  The  "basic  pat- 
tern underlying  the  formation  of  systematic  knowledge   is  one  of 
synthesis   .    •    .    larger  supradiscipl inary  organizations  of  knowl- 
edge will   tend  to  consist  of  approximately  seven  systems."86 

The  overriding  hypothesis  is  the  notion  that  the  limitations 
of  human  memory  are  major  factor  in  specialization  and  dif- 
ferentiation among  departments  of  knowledge,    resulting  in  devel- 
opment of  a  ciassif icatory  structure  based  on  a  progressive 
"encyclopedic  reduction,    synthesis,   and  systematizat ion  of  knowl- 
edge. b  '     A  chronological  review  of  the  development  of  different 
fields  of  knowledge  confirms  the  above  hypotheses. 

Harmon  suggests  that  information  science  may  become  a  major 
suprasystem.    "A  potential  long-range  role  for  information  science 
involves  active  participation  in  forming  a  complete  suprasystem 
of  knowledge  that  could  unify  the  arts,   sciences,   and  professions 
.    .    .    l  it  could  |   strive  to  overcome  the  limitations  of  human 
memory  and  thereby   increase  the  scope  of  human  comprehension."  8S 

Storer's  and  Parsons'  essay  (1968)  provides  an  analysis 
of  factors  responsible  for  the  differentiation  between  academic 
disciplines  by  focusing  on  the  academic  profession.  The  authors 
define  the  academic  profession  in  terms  of  its  "responsibility 
for  the  maintenance i  transmission,  and  employment  of  a  special- 
ized body  of  knowledge,  and  often  for  its  extension  in  both 
empirical   and  theoretical  directions."89 
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Internal   differentiation  among  academic  professions  is 
reflected  in  the  division  of  knowledge  into  separate  disciplines. 
Kor  reasons  of  professional  autonomy,   the  tendency  is  to 
emphasize  the  differences  rather  than  similarities  between  these 
subdi  v.i  sions  . 

The  differentiation  of  knowledge  into  disciplines  is  discussed 
in  terms  of  the  validity  of  disciplinary  separateness  in  making 
significant  contributions  to  knowledge. 

The  validity  test  for  natural  sciences  is  in  their  ability  to 
provide  logical  predictions  based  on  empirical  data,   and  in  rela- 
tive  independence  from  cultural  factors.    In  humanities,   the  con- 
tributions are  mainly  in  the  area  of   'cultural  products'   such  as 
hooks  or  works  of  art,   analyzed  in  the  context  of  established 
values  and  meaning.   Social  sciences  combine  empirical  validity  in 
assessing  sociological  data  and  humanistic,   socially  determined 
standards . 

The  significance  of  contributions  made  by  each  discipline  is 
determined  by  the  intrinsic  phenomena  studied.   Natural  sciences, 
through  a  series  of  reduct ionism  and  antireductionisms ,  estab- 
lished open  systems  of  generalizations  and   integration,  which 
provides  for  the  emergence  of  new  phenomena  with  mathematical 
precision.    In  the  humanities,    focusing  on  the  meaning  rather  than 
on  description  of  phenomena,   the  significance  of  their  contribu- 
tion  is  limited  by  a  conflict  between  the  social  acceptance  and 
scientific  precision  of  their  pursuit  of  knowledge.  Social 
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sciences  again  share  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
previous   two  disciplines.   Because  of  the  lack  of  a  satisfactory 
'grand  theory, 9   there  is  a  considerable  struggle  between  the  sub- 
divisions within  social  sciences,   with  a  tendency  to  break  away 
rather  than  to  unify > 

Important  empirical   factors  affecting  differentiation  among 
the  disciplines  are  monographic  publications,   accessible  through 
libraries,   and  professional   /journals.    Both  perforin  "the  essential 
function     of  making  available  to  scholars  materials  relevant  to 
their  interest  of  which  they  were  previously  unaware  or  which  are 
new  and  could  not  have  been  known  before   "  90   Usually  scholars 
subscribe  to  the  journals  in  their  field,   and  use  the  library  'on 
demand*    only.   The   importance  of  journals  varies  with  the  dis- 
cipline;   their  rate  of  growth,    scope,   and  cost  to  individual 
scientists  creates  a  problem  of  access  to   information*  An 
increased  quantity  of  recorded  information  limits  the  dia- 
cipline's  theoretical  ability  to   integrate  and  results  in  a 
steadv-state   in  each  discipline   "where  the  quantity  of  material 
added   to   the   literature   is  limited  by  a  discipline's  ability  to 
organize  this  information.  As  organizational  or  integrative 
ability   increases,    the  output  of   information  facilitated  by  it 
also   increases,    so  that  the  degree  of    'strain*   may  remain  rela- 
tive! y  constant , "H 

The  authors  express  a  hope  that  closer  future  cooperation 
between  academic  theorists  and   information  specialists  may  con- 
tribute to  a  better  organization  of  knowledge  and  access  to  it. 
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8.5.4  Cognitive  models. 

I  conclude  this  chapter  with  a  brief  review  of  the  most  recent 
research  interests,   especially  among  the  information  scientists, 
to  relate  the  concept  of  perception  of  reality  to  the  psychologi- 
cal  notion  of  cognition. 

Cognition,   a  concept  of  particular  interest  to  contemporary 
information  scientists,    is  a  generic  term  for  all  processes 
involved   in  knowing.    It   is  triggered  by  the   interest  in  the  per- 
ception of  an  external  world,   and  it   is  extended  to  the  analyses 
of  relations   in  terms  of  more  specific  metaphorical  categories. 
Cognition  differs  from  knowledge  by  being  limited  to  perceptive 
experiences,   while  knowledge  is  the  relations  discovered  in  cog- 
nitive and  other  processes.   Perceptions  are  specific  experiences 
of  external  objects  based  on  sensory  stimulation.  Metaphorically 
speaking,    they  reflect  what  we  see.92 

The  categories  are  more  complex,    imperfect  reflections  of 
reality.   Perception  relates  to  existing  information,  and 
categorizations  extend  information  to  the  beliefs  about  the  per- 
ceived reality.   This  is  well  expressed  by  an  old  proverb,  that 
' seeing  and  thinking'   are  not  synonymous  experiences.  However, 
the  two  experiences  are  intertwined;   at  basic  levels  of  analysis 
we  see  directly  which  are  the  things  analyzed  and  what  are  the 
theories  about  them.   9:1     Thus  the   importance  of  theories  in 
categorization,   called  by  Lakoff   'idealized  cognitive  models,' 
is  established. 

"Our  ordinary  conceptual   system,    in  terms  of  which  we  both 
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think  and  act,   is  fundamentally  metaphorical  in  nature,"94  Accor- 
dingly,   "the  essence  of  metaphor  is  understanding  and  experi- 
encing one  kind  of  thing  in  terms  of  another,"95   The  cognitive 
aspects  of  a  metaphor  relate  to  the  ways  knowledge  is  acquired, 
interpreted,   and  communicated.   Therefore,   the  metaphor  is  a 
transfer  of  meaning.  Of  interest  to  information  and  library 
scientists  is  the  way  that  meaning   is  transferred  from  the 
originator  of  the  message  or  its  carrier  to  the  receiver. 

The   recent  work  in  cognitive  communication  and  psychology  begun 
with  the  study  of  concept  formation  processes  in  the  1960s  and 
70s.    In   1973,   Rosch  redirected  the  research  by  focusing  on  an 
ecological  approach  of  linguistic  and  cultural  categories  used  in 
everyday  situations.  A  distinction  was  made  between  a  given 
category,   called  by  Rosch  a   'prototype,'   and  other,  derivative 
'across  categories, 1 

Categories  are  defined  in  relation  to  specific  models,    in  which 
perceptual  similarity  between  them  plays  a  critical  role  in  the 
process  of  categorization.   Neisser  distinguishes  between  (a) 
processes  by  which  individual  objects  are  categorized,    (b)  the 
gradients  of   'typicality'   that  appears  in  the  category  struc- 
tures,  and   (c)   the  meaning  of  the  category  itself.96  "To 
categorize   is  to  treat  a  set  of  things  as  somehow  equivalent:  to 
put  them  in  the  same  pile,   or  call  them  by  the  same  name,  or 
respond  to  them  in  the  same  way."97    MTo  categorize  an  object 
,    ,    .    is  to  assert  that  it  bears  a  particular  relation  to  a  par- 
ticular set  of  ideas. "9tt 
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As  Beardsley  pointed  out,y9    theories  of  metaphor  address  two 
basic   issues:    (a)   the  tension  created  by  the  implied  meaning  in 
the  metaphor,   and   (b)   the   intelligibility  of  the  meaning  con- 
tained  in  it.   The  Emotive  theory  considers  metaphors  unverifi- 
able,   and  hence  meaningless.   The  Comparison  theory,   on  the  other 
hand,   considers  them  as  meaningful,   explaining  the  tension  within 
metaphors  by  the  remoteness  of  the  relationships  suggested  by 
them,   or   in  terms  of  the  degree  of  the  metaphoric  relation 
itself.   The  Iconic  Signification  theory  extends  that  analogy  by 
pointing  out  to  the  similarity  between  the  iconic  representation 
of  the  meaning  that  the  metaphor  stands  for  and  the  actual  mean- 
in*  that   it  signifies.   The  Verbal-Opposition  theory  interprets 
metaphor  in  terms  of  two  levels  of  meaning:   the  central 
(literary,   dictionary)     and  marginal   (suggestive)  meanings 
i Beardsley,    1967  )  . 

McCauley  defined  a  classical  theory  of  the  category  by  stating 
that  "something  is  a  member  of  a  particular  category  because  it 
satisfies  the  set  of  necessary  and  sufficient  conditions  which 
constitute  the  category's  defining  properties,   and  any  particular 
thing  either  has  or  has  not  these  characteristics."100 

Neisser  distinguishes  between  functional,  perceptive 
categories  based  on  interchangeabil i ty ,   and  thematic,  narrative 
categories  based  on  common  membership.   In  the  former,  different 
categories  play  similar  roles;    in  the  latter,   different  objects 
play  a  part  in  a  combined  activity. 
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To  summarize,   cognitive  processes  consist  of  three  basic  com- 
ponents:  the  perception  itself,   its  analogical  reasoning,   and  the 
categorizations  of  the  results  of  the  analyzes.  Analogical 
reasoning  is  metaphorical,   distinguishing  among  similarities, 
differences,   and  identities   in  perceptive  processes.  The 
categorization  may  be  functional,   thematic,   or  relational. 

In  the   late   1970s   I  related  metaphors  to  library  models,  by 
making  a  distinction  between  three  kinds  of  metaphorical 
categorizations.   The   functional  categories  are  based  on  proce- 
dural,  empirical  perceptions  while  the  thematic,  contextual 
categories  are  based  on  culturally  influenced  conventions.  I 
added  a  third,   relational,   conceptual  category,   based  on 
similarities  and  differences  between  various  perceptions.  The 
'difference'    is  not  merely  an  opposite  of   ' similarity ' ;  each 
category  manifests  some  unique  perceptive  characteristics  of  its 
own   (Nitecki,  1979). 

Since  then,   a  number  of  more  detailed  theories  were  proposed. 
Taylor's   'user-driven  model,'    focused  on  the  environment  of  the 
users  of   information,   distinguishing  it  from  the  content  and 
technology-driven  models   (Taylor,    1986).   Dervin  emphasized  a 
qualitative  approach  in  her   'sense-making  theory, 9    in  which  the 
individual  searches  for  missing  information,   evaluated  in  terms 
of  the  information-seeker's  objectives  (Dervin,    1992).  Schdn 
(1979)     based  his  analyses  of  social-policy  development  on  the 
metaphorical  description  of  the  social  setting  made  by  people 
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perceiving  the  problems.     Reddy's   'conduit-metaphor'  explained 
how  we  interpret   ideas  communicated  to  us  by  others.   Based  on  the 
proposition  that   "no  one  receives  anyone  else's  thoughts  directly 
in  their  minds,"   the  conduit  metaphor  precedes  a  framework, 
within  which   "the  listener's  task     must  be  one  of  extraction.  He 
must  find  the  meaning   'in  the  words'   and  take  it  out  of  them,  so 
that  it  gets   'into  his  head.'"  101 

Recently,   several  studies  by  information  scientists  were 
focused  on  the  application  of  the  metaphorical  theories  to 
information  and   library  practice.   Green's  application  of  the  con- 
duit metaphor  to  an  analysis  of  the  use  of  the  word  'information' 
demonstrated  the  significance  of  the  linguistic  predisposition  in 
defining  library  concepts  such  as,   e.g.,  information 
retr ieval . 1  0 1   Carbonell's  model  of   'invariance  hierarchy'  pointed 
out  the  invariable,   constant  hierarchy  of  relationships  between 
the  source  of  the  metaphor  (i.e.,   its  metaphorical  meaning)  and 
its  target.   The  stronger  the  variance,   the  more  convincing  the 
metaphor. 1  0  6 

And   finally,   D.   Nitecki  utilized  all  the  above  metaphorical 
concepts   in  designing  a  study  for  analyzing  the  view  of  the 
library  among  university  faculty,   administrators,   and  librarians. 
Using  a  qualitative  method,   she  identified  a  number  of  metaphors 
describing  the  similarities  and  differences   in  conceptual  percep- 
tion of  the  roles  and  functions  of  a  library  by  different  members 
of  the  university  community.  Here,    "metaphors  serve  not  only  a 
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role  in  tracking  what  is  said  about  libraries,   but  also  serve  as 
a  vehicle  to  describe  what  may  be  unknown,   confusing,   and  perhaps 
even  elusive  concepts  of  th ?  future  libraries . ffl 0 4 
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PART  III: 
METALIBRARIANSHIP 

The  focus  of  metal ibrarianship  is  on  the  unique  information 
needs  of  a  patron  for  the  records  that  may  or  may  not  con- 
tain needed  data,   and  on  the  constantly  changing  environment 
that  influences  the  process,   the  context,   and  the  meaning  of 
information  transfer . 1 

CHAPTER  9: 

Intellectual  Environment  of  Metal ibrarianship 

9.1     The  concept  of  Intellectual  Environment  (IE) 

9.1.1  Introduction 

Traditionally ,   discussions  of  intellectual  environ- 
ment  in  1 ibrarianship  focus  on  the  reading  activities  and  the 
availability  of  reading  materials  in  the  library,   stressing  their 
nonmanual ,   mental  dimension.   This  viewpoint  is   inherited  from  the 
times  when   librarians  struggled  for  a  professional  self -identity , 
by  combating  a  stereotype  of  a  librarian  presented  as  a  glorified 
clerk,   dedicated  only  to  the  physical  processing  of  books,  and 
encouraging  their  reading  in  a  perfectly  quiet  library. 
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The  interpretation  of  intellectual  environment   in  this  chap- 
ter relates  to  a  different  aspect  of  the  discipline.   The  library 
created  by  its  society  is  responsible  not  for  influencing  the 
changes   in  the   individual  environments  of   its  patrons,   but  for 
providing  and  protecting  the  intellectual  environment   itself.  By 
facilitating  access  to  records  and  the  use  of  them,   the  library 
leaves   it  to  the   individual  patron  to  determine  how  to  use  the 
available  resources.   Library  always  serves  the  needs  of  every 
individual  who  asks  for  the  service  by  responding  to  his  or  her 
intellectual  demands   for  information.   Both  the  types  of  needs  and 
the  kinds  of   information  vary  considerably.   Common  in  all  librar- 
ies  is  a  function  of   facilitating  the  transfer  of  the  content  of 
recorded  messages    'as   is'   to  individual  patrons.   The  uniform 
responsibility  shared  by  all  libraries  is  a  creation  and  preser- 
vation of  a  proper  environment,   necessary  for  such  a  transfer. 
This  approach  requires  better  understanding  of  the  cultural  and 
behavioral  needs  of  library  patrons.   The  library  interior 
arrangement,    for  example,    should  be  based  on  the  psychological 
needs  of  its  clientele,   and  the  librarians  should  be  socially  and 
politically  sensitive  to  users'   attitudes   (Bergen,  1963). 

Thus  the  major  objective  of  intellectual  environment  is  a 
provision  of  opportunities  for  understanding  the  reality.  Since 
our  knowledge  will  never  be  complete,   the  way  we  interpret  knowl- 
edge  is   the  key  to  our  iinderstanding  of  this  environment.  The 
distinction  between     reality  and  its  appearance   is  a  perennial 
issue  of  philosophy. 
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The  model  of  intellectual  environment  in  1 ibrarianship  pro- 
posed in  this  book  attempts  to   interrelate  major  views  of  per- 
ceiving the  world.   There  is  no  one  exclusive  way  of  interpreting 
reality,   whether  using  the  philosophical,   scientific,   or  prag- 
matic method  of   investigation.   Hence,    there  is  no  one  correct 
viewpoint,   no  one  theory  or  hypothesis  that  covers  all  aspects  of 
our  knowledge.   Clearly,   the  librarian  must  recognize  and  respect 
the  individual  patron's  motivation  in  searching  for  a  particular 
kind  of  knowledge.   Hence,   the  major  mission  of  1 ibrarianship  is 
to  provide  an  intellectual  environment  that  would  create  the 
opportunity  for  any  patron  to  explore  library  collection  of 
recorded  knowledge  to  satisfy  his  or  her  own  needs. 

9.1.2     Contemporary  Anti- intellectualism 

The  current  library  intellectual  environment  is  passive;  it 
offers  users  an  opportunity  to  expand  their  intellectual 
curiosity,   but   it  does  not  directly  assist  them  in  this  process. 
To  change  the  present  attitude,   librarians  must  change  their 
philosophical  orientation  by  expanding  their  purely  pragmatic 
preoccupation  with  the  process  of  acquiring  and  disseminating  the 
information.   To  do  this,   they  need  a  much  better  understanding  of 
the  individual   patron's  motivation  in  using  the  available 
information,   and  they  also  need  to  develop  a  world  viewpoint  that 
integrates  a  variety  of  different,    individual   interpretations  of 
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reality.   Librarians  must  combine  bibliographic  expertise  with 
psychological  mastery  of  mediation  and  consultation.   This   is  why 
John  Dewey,   a  true  pragmatist,   encouraged  an  intellectual 
approach  to  life,   arguing  for   (1)   a  liberalization  of  prac- 
titioners by  enlarging  their  horizons,   and  for  (2)  bringing  the 
intellectuals  down  to  earth  by  applying  their  philosophies  toward 
practical  ends   (Dewey,    1933).    In  effect,   he  argued  against  the 
prevailing  ant i-intellectualism  in  our  materialistic  society. 

Stieg   (1992),    in  her  argument  for  a  need  for  a  knowledge  base 
in  librarianship,   pointed  out  some  theoreticians  for  whom  "knowl- 
edge is  less  a  matter  of  skill,    facts,   or  learning  than  it  is  of 
understanding    ....     For  them,    attitude   [to  serve]  overrides 
cognition."  This  approach,   Stieg  argues,   tends   "to  confuse  debate 
over  intellectual  foundations  by  substituting  feeling  for  reason- 
ing   .    .    .    it  adds  an  ant i~ intellectual  element  that  compromises 
the  claims  of  librarianship  to  be  a  learned  profession.1'2 

Issacson,   whose  essay  is  summarized  here,     maintains  that 
today  the  social  perception  of   intellectualism  is  more  important 
that  the   intellectualism  itself.    "The  chief  characteristic  of  an 
intellectual   is  the  capacity  to  make  discriminating  judgments; 
the  chief  characteristic  of  an  ant i- intellectual   is  to  'dis- 
criminate*  against  that  very  capacity.  3 

The  basis  of  the  prejudice,   according  to  him,   lies  in  the 
long-established  social  tradition  of  distrusting  the  life  of 
mind.    It   is  seen  in  the  characterization  of  an  intellectual  as 
one  who   is  condescending,   anti-democratic,   judgmental,  and 
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prejudiced  in  value  judgments,   living  off  ideas  rather  than  for 
them.    In  general,   people  are  impatient  with  careful  thinkers, 
perceived  as  those  who  are   finding  problems  where  none  seems  to 
exist,   who  criticize     contradictions,   and  who  answer  old  ques- 
tions by  asking  new  ones. 

The  philosophically  oriented  individual,   dedicated  to  discov- 
ering new  ideas,    is  not  a  model  to  be  imitated  in  a  very  prag- 
matic society  which  prefers  quick  solutions  to  complicated  prob- 
lems . 

Issacson  notes  that  a  number  of  librarians  share  with  their 
society  its  ant i- intel lectual  prejudices,   although  they  them- 
selves have  been  victims  of  such  bias.   These  people  feel  that  a 
theoretically  oriented  librarian  does  not  fit  the  stereotype  in 
that  he  or  she  seems  to  be  a  contradiction  of  the  librarian's 
traditional   image  as  preoccupied  with  the  physical  aspects  of  the 
library  and  with  efficient  service  of  its  collection. 

Some  librarians  maintain  that  there   is  no  time  in  the  field 
for  reading  on  the  job  or  for  bookworms,   misplaced  specialists 
who  are  not  willing  to  commit  all  their  time  exclusively  to  serv- 
ing the  public.  They  argue  that  the  librarians  raison  d'etre  is 
service  to  others;   they  overlook  a  simple  fact  that  service 
is  not  tied  to  the  reference  desk  or  the  physical  book  alone.  To 
be  concerned  about  philosophical  aspects  of  the  discipline  does 
not  imply  that  one  has  to  negleot  his  responsibility  for  service. 
It   is  also  a  mistake  to  assume  that   intellectuals  necessarily 
conform  to  certain  personality  types,   as  satirized  by  the 
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stereotype  of  an  introvert  or  a  narrow-minded  specialist.   Nor  is 
there  a  conflict  between  intellectual  viewpoints  and  efficient 
operation  of  libraries. 

The  real   issue,    Issacson  maintains,    is  how  the  intellect  is 
appl ied  to  the  1 ibrary  situat ion.   Obviously,   the  distinction 
between  the  theoretical-intellectual,   and  practical  non- 
intellectual,    librarian,   viewed  as  unconcerned  about  the   role  of 

each  other,  is  wrong.  The  statement  that  librarians  work  with 
books  as  tools  but  not  as  scholars  is  misleading.   A  reference 

librarian  versed  in  the  organization  of  an  index  only  but  not 
acquainted  with  the  subject  matter  related  to  that   index  cannot 
provide  professionally  effective  service  to  the  patron. 
Similarly,   showing  the  patron  how  to  find   9 inf ormat ion '  without 
interpreting  its  meaning   is  an  anti-intellectual  prejudice.  HTo 
think  like  a  librarian  is  not  to  think  differently  from  a  non- 
librarian,    but   it   is  to  concentrate  the  mind  on  problems  most 
nonl ibrarians  don't  think  about."4   Reference  is  not  merely  a 
problem-solving  activity,   but  also  a  teaching  function.   Books  are 
not  only  to  be  shelved,   or  preserved,   but  are  also  sources  of 
information,   enjoyment,   and  knowledge. 

in  1 i brarianship ,    information  and  its  sources  or  rough  data 
are  often  assumed  to  be  equivalent  with  knowledge.    It   is  over- 
looked that  these  sources  are  meaningless  by  themselves,  unless 
they  are   interpreted  by  the  patron  and  often  with  the  librarian's 
assistance.   Thus  the  real   issue   is  how  to  apply  intellect  in 
1 ibrar ianship. 
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Butler  has  also  reminded  us  of  the  need  to  balance  the 
intellectual  with  emotional  approaches  to  environment.  Excessive 
intellectualism  that  leads  to  a  form  of  preoccupation  with 
information  on  a  theoretical  level  at  the  expense  of  emotional 
experience  in  absorbing  that  information  leads  to  a  decline  of 
both  the  emotional  and  rational  views  of  reality   (Butler,    1943 ). 

9.1.3     Definition  of  Intellectual  Environment 

The  world  is  real  and  constantly  changing,   hence  our  knowl- 
edge of  it  will   never  be  complete;   all  that  is  possible   is  to 
interpret  known  facts  as  they  appear  to  us  at  a  particular  moment 
and  in  a  given  context,   with  other  known  facts. 

As  aLready  pointed  out,    the  distinction  between  reality  and 
its  appearance   is  a  subject  of  many  philosophical  interpreta- 
tions.  For  Protagoras,   each  aspect  of  reality  was  interpreted 
differently  by  each  individual.   Berkeley  maintained  that  all 
qualitative  properties  of  reality  are  apparent.   Kant  made  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  appearance  of  the  things  and  the  things 
themselves . 

Librarianship  deals  with  the  reality  as   it   'seems  to  appear' 
at  any  given  moment  to  any  individual;   although  the  appearance 
itself  may  actually  be  that  very  reality.  What  it  actually  is 
can  never  be  fully  verified  because  the  interpretation  always 
depends  on  the  psychological  background  of  a  particular  inter- 
preter of  that  reality,   as  well  as  on  the  completeness  and 
intellectual   level  of   its  interpretation. 
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The  uniqueness  of  each  intellectual  environment  is  a  paradox: 
no  two  experiences  are  the  same,   yet  no  events  or  their  inter- 
pretations are   independent  of  each  other,    since  everything  in  the 
universe  is   interwoven  in  a  continuous  pattern  of  shifting  rela- 
tions.  The  circularity  of  that  paradox  is  minimized  by  the  notion 
of  relevance,   that   is,   by  selecting  only  relations  relevant  to 
the  specific  needs   {Bronowski,    1978  )•   The  principle  of  relevance 
is   illustrated  by  models  which  always  reflect  selective  rela- 
tions,  or  by  any  library  collections  aiming  at  a  selected 
audience . 

This  is  u  metaphorical  approach  focusing  on  a  subjective  per- 
ception of  reality  as   it  appears  to  be  related  to  other  percep- 
tions,  together  constituting  our  understanding  of  that  reality. 

y.1.4       The  Three-dimensionality  of  Information  Environment 

Common  to  ail   types  of  librarianship  are  the  relation- 
ships between  the  receiver  of  communication  (alpha),    the  meaning 
communicated   (beta),   and  the  carrier  of  the  message  (gamma). 

The  concept  of  three-dimensionality  does  not  imply  that  the 
reality   is   in  fact  three-dimensional;    it  merely  reflects  a  selec- 
tion of  factors  considered  in  this  study  to  be  a  major  influence 
on  intellectual  environment.   Models  do  not  dispute  empirical 
descriptions  of  reality;    they  offer  hypothetical  interpretations 
of  relations  between  different  experiences  or  observations  of 
that  reality   (Locke,    1967).   A  tripartite  structure  of  a  model 
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provides  the  minimum  number  of  viewpoints  necessary  to  describe 
the  multiplicity  of  relations  between  them, 

A  philosophical  model  proposed  here  represents  a  reality  as  a 
network  of   interrelations  between  three  basic  perceptions  of  that 
reality*   The   first   is  physiological,   empirical  observation  based 
on  a  direct  stimulation,   or   indirect  recall  of  previous  related 
stimulation  created  by  some  aspects  of  external  world.   This  is 
the  only  empirically  verified  input  from  the  external  reality* 
The  second  is  psychological  interpretation  of  responses  to  these 
stimulation,   which  vary  with  each  individual's  unique  psychologi- 
cal makeup,   such  as  a  degree  of  sensitivity,   motivation,   or  will. 
And  the  third  is  philosophical,   conscious  awareness  of  the  expe- 
rience,  which  is  logically  related  to  past  experiences, 

A  corresponding  model  of  library  reality  consists  of  three 
distinctive  dimensions:    (1)  the  procedural,   physiological  dimen- 
sion of  acquiring,   organizing,   and  disseminating  information 
records   (  Pd  )  ;    (2)   the  contextual,   psychological  dimension  inter- 
preted  in  terms  of  the  environment  provided  for  the  use  of 
Library  resources  Cx ) ;   and  (  3  J   the  conceptual,  philosophical 
dimension  of  analytical  relationships  between  library  stimuli  and 
patron's  responses  (Co), 

Procedural  ism  addresses  the   issues  related  to  the 
processes  of  1 ibrar ianship  and  focuses  on  the  alpha-beta- 
£?amma  transfer.   Conceptual  i  sm  aims  at  a  formation  of  the  basic 
concepts  in  the  philosophy  of  1 ibrarianship  and  concentrates  on 
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the  product  of  the  alpha-beta-gamma  transfer,   and  contextual  ism 
interprets  the  conditions  of  the  alpha-beta-gamma  processes  and 
their  outcomes.   Each  individual's  own  interpretation  of  reality 
is  an  expression  of  the  three  approaches;  -interrelated  by  the 
' if-then'   proposition  —  that  is,    if  a  given  dimension  is 
predominant,    its   interpretation  of  the  reality  will  over 
shadow  but  not  totally  eliminate  other  interpretations. 

The   interrelationships  between  the  above  three  dimensions  in 
the  metaphorical  model  constitute  the  essence  of  metalibrarian- 
ship.   This  reinforces  the  notion  that  there   is  no  one  correct 
way  of  interpreting  library  reality.    Information  transfer  depends 
not  only  on  the   information  records,   their  author,   or  their 
receiver,    but  also  on  the  intellectual  environment  of  the  trans- 
fer. 

9.1.5     Significance  of  Intellectual  Environment 

Intellect   is  a  cognitive  faculty  of  mind,   aiming  at  discov- 
ering  relationships  between  various  perceptions  of  reality  and 
relating  them  to  other  experiences.   Knowledge  of  reality  is 
expressed   by  ideas  about  it,   experienced  physically  or  mentally 
bv  an   individual,   either  directly  or  through  some  means  of  com- 
munication.  The  brain,   physically  similar  in  all  individuals, 
correlates  these  experiences  differently  for  each  individual, 
reflecting  their  different   intellectual   background.  The 
intellectual  level  of  each  individual   is  expressed  in  terms  of 
that  person ' s  capabil i ty  to  relate  various  experiences  to  each 
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other,   making  his  or  her  present  experience  meaningful  in  terms 
of  past  experiences   (Long  &  Welch,  1971). 

Intellect   is  an  active,   motivating  force   in  search  of  better 
understanding  of  conceptual   interrelationships.   For  example,  pas- 
sive  knowledge  of  library  classification  may  be  helpful   in  find- 
ing a  particular,   physical  volume,   while  intellectual  curiosity 
to  learn  more  about  the  classif icatory  system  itself  will  provide 
better  access  to  other  books  on  similar  subject.   Hence,  to 
repeat,    the  major  objective  of  the  library  intellectual  environ- 
ment  is  to  provide  opportunities  for  better  understanding  of 
reality,    by  extending  the  access  to  the  recorded  knowledge  about 
it. 

9.2       Interpretation  of  IE  in  Librar ianship 
9.2.1    I ntroduct ion 

"Information   is  not  a  property  of  documents,   nor  of  biblio- 
graphic records,    but  the  relationship  between  the  data  and  the 
recipient,"5    hence  the  basic  social  values  of  the  library  are  not 
its  resources  or  services,   but  the  opportunities  offered  to  a 
patron  to  utilize  available  resources  according  to  his  or  her 
inteJ lectual  needs . 

However,   the  library  is  much  more  than  just  the  provider  of 
information   (Apostle  &  Raymond,    1986).    It  should  stimulate 
creativity   in  the  use  of  resources  by  facilitating  browsing, 
free-text  searching,   and  concept- f ocused  subject  headings   ( Baw- 
derii    1986  ).   Psychological  needs  for  intellectual  environment 
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should  focus  less  on  technical  and  more  on  metaphorical  approach 
(  Sheridan,    1986  ) . 

The  user's  subjective  psychological  attitude  toward 
information-seeking  activities  and  his  indirect  use  of 
philosophical   introspection  calls  for  development  of  analytical, 
critical,   and  evaluative  skills   in  interpreting  library  resources 
( Ford,    1986  )  . 

The  social  responsibility  of  1 ibrarianship  extends  beyond  the 
bibliographic  organization  and  interpretation  of  information 
records   into  the  development  of  the  environment  that  would 
satisfy  intellectual  needs  of   individual  patrons.    "Failure  to  use 
one's   intellectual  capacities    .    .    .   may  lead  to  a  sort  of 
intellectual  atrophy  and  to  rapid  deterioration  of  the  ability  to 
perform  even  fairly  elementary  mental  tasks."6 

1  have  selected  two  literary  examples  that  illustrate  the 
description  of   intellectual  environment  in  librarianship  on  the 
three  different  levels.   Both  discuss  the  place  of  intellectual 
aspect   in  library  education,   Swanson  concentrates  on  the  process 
of  formulating  its  goals  while  Khursid  offers  a  historical  review 
of   its  proponents  viewpoints.7 

9.2.2     As  a  Goal-setting  Process   (Swanson,  1964) 

Swanson  maintains  that  information  science,  technology, 
retrieval,   and  documentation  are  all   integral  parts  of  library 
science.   The  intellectual  foundation  of  so-defined  library 
science  must  be  formulated  in  terms  of  its  goals.   The  process  of 
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formulating  these  goals,   described  by  Swanson,   can  be  considered 
on  three  different  levels. 

( a )  The  goals  should  be  stated  in  the  context  of  the  user 9 s 
needs  and  behavior,   as  distinguished  from  the  means  to  accomplish 
them,    issues  to  be  considered  include  the  relationship  between 
the   library  and  its  patron,   reviewed  in  terms  of  the  library  fnis- 
sion  as  an  agency  of  culture.   The  library  role  in  disseminating 
published  material  should  be  based  on  understanding  the  profile 
of  the  reader,   the  types  of  communication  channels,   and  their 
significance.   Equally  important  is  the  speed  of  library  response 
to  patrons'    requests  for  information.   Once  goals  are  established 
they  should  be  followed  by  system  analysis  which  would  assist 
planning  for     resources,   equipment,   automation,   and  estimation  of 
costs  to  implement  the  plan.   This   is  an  example  of  considering 
library  science   in  a  contextual  dimension  of  intellectual 
envi  ronment . 

(b)  The  concrete   issues   in  intellectual  access  to  information 
include  specific  library  operations  such  as  indexing,  subject 
analysis,    reference,   bibliography,   and  issues  related  to  clas- 
sification and  cataloging.   The  latter  include     semantics,  syntax, 
thesaurus  compilation,    generic  search,    file  storage,  organiza- 
tion,   and  mathematical  and  linguistic  analyses  of  communication 
problems.   The  list  describes  the  procedural  aspect  of  the 
i  ibrary ' s   intellectual  environment . 
(c)  And  finally,   designing  book-selection,  developing  optimal 
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allocation  of  resources,   and  identifying  the  criteria  in  evaluat- 
ing the  quality  of  a  collection  are  all,   according  to  Swanson, 
issues  that  can  be  addressed  by  different  specialists,   among  them 
philosophers,   sociologists,   mathematicians,   engineers,  clas- 
sificators,   bookmen,    librarians,   documentalists ,   and  information 
scientists.   This   is  the  conceptual  level  of  determining  the  rele- 
vance of  any  of  these  activities,   such  as,    in  the  case  of  librar- 
ianship,   the  relationship  between  retrieval  effectiveness  and 
depth  of  indexing. 

9.2*3     As  an  Interpretation  of  Library  Mission   (Khurshid,  1976) 

Khurshid  provided  a  comprehensive  list  of  librarians  who 
addressed  the  question  of  the  intellectual   foundation  of  the  dis- 
cipline.  He  concluded  that  the  concept  of  intellectual  foundation 
can  be  described   in  terms  of  librarians'   different  attitudes 
toward  their  mission.   Their  views  can  be  broadly  divided  into 
three  perceptions  of  that  mission,    reflecting:    (1)   love  of  ideas 
expressed   in  books;    (2)  an  encyclopedic  grasp  of  knowledge;  and 
i'A)   academic  subject  specialization.   The  objective  of  library 
education,   Khurshid  maintains,   should  be  to  promote  book  culture, 
because   the  foundation  of  1 ibrarianship  rests  on  recorded  knowl- 
edge . 

His  long  list  of  writers  expressing  a  variety  of  these  views 
can  be  rearranged  into  the  three  major  groups  discussed  in  the 
previous  section • 
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(a)   Procedural  Perception 
The  most  prominent  approach  is  the  pragmatic  view  of  the 
reader's  mind,   perceived  as  Locke's   tabula  rasa,   that  can  be 
influenced  by  reading.   The  book  content  stimulates  the  individ- 
ual's nervous  system     and  produces  sensory  reactions,   which  in 
turn,   are   interpreted   intellectually.   The  reader  accepts  the 
values  expressed  in  the  book  by  asking  a  structural  question: 
What  is  the  specific  reality  described  in  that  book?  Anticipating 
the  question,    librarians  attempt  to  guess  what  kind  of  reality 
the  patron   is   interested  in,   before  suggesting  to  him  or  her  the 
reading  material . 

Library  writers   representing  this  viewpoint,   according  to  Khur- 
shid,    include  managers  of  library  facilities  such  as  Naude^  who 
maintained  that  a  librarian  is  a  born  specialist  in  the  sources 
of   information  and  scholarship,   and  John  Drury,   who  considered 
the  librarian  to  be  a  trader,   treasurer,   and  dispenser  of  knowl- 
edge.  Among  contemporary  librarians,   J.   Christian  Bay   (1931)  com- 
pared 1 ibrar ianship  to  medicine,  Orte^     (1961)  made  librarians 
masters  of  books,   doctors  and  hygienists  of  reading,   and  R.  Irwin 
(1949)  defined  1 ibrar ianship  as  an  applied  bibliography  that 
includes  paleography,    service,   book  selection,   cataloging,  and 
c 1  ass  i  f ioat i  on . 

The  requirements  for  a  procedural  librarianship  included 
acquaintance  with  books,   readers,   and  society  as  a  whole,  advo- 
cated by  Wellard;*   and  book  appreciation,   scholarly  disposition, 
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and  social  mindedness,   suggested  by  Reece   (1936).   The  librarian 
should  simply  be,   according  to     Carl  White   (1964)  and  M .  Wilder- 
Hart   (1956),   a  bookman.   Others  suggested  citizenship,  scholar- 
ship,  administrative  and  technical  abilities,   and  acquisition  of 
all   fields  of  knowledge,   with  specialization  only  in  some. 
B.   Sayers  stressed  the   importance  of  the  personal  characteristics 
of  the  librarian,   and  Carnovsky  (1962)   talked  about  his  judgmen- 
tal ability.     Williamson   (1923)   in  his  report  called  for  sepa- 
ration of  clerical  and  professional  duties. 

One  of  the  older  descriptions  of  the  procedural  approach, 
reflecting  the  stale  of  technological  knowledge  at  the  time,  was 
Kbert's   (1820)  call  for  a  possession  of  a  knowledge  of  history, 
bibliography  and  basic  disciplines,   rapid  handwriting,  knowledge 
of  carpentry,   and  ability  to  repair  books, 
(b)  Contextual  Perception. 

Closely  related  to  the  pragmatic  view  of  the  practicing 
J ibrarian   is  a  current   interest,   especially  among  public-library 
advocates,    in  motivating  patrons  to  read.   Reading,   they  claim, 
will  bring   readers  to  the  library,   reinforcing  its  reading 
environment.   Here  emphasis  is  on  the   individual's  unique  sensory 
reaction  to  the  physical  stimulation  provided  by  reading  a  book. 
The  imprecision  in  determining  patrons'   needs,   which  are  con- 
stantly changing,    is  troubling,   however.   That  variation  is  seen 
as  a  reaction  to  changes  in  both  (a)   the  external  patron's 
environment,    resulting  from  shifting  demands  imposed  by  the 
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patron's  work  environment,   and   (b)   changes   in  his  personal 
environment,   manifested  by  a     constant  redefinition  of  his  own 
self-image.   The  changed  demand  of  the  environment  affects  the 
intellectual  needs  of  the  individual.   The  question  asked  here  is 
functional:   How  relevant  is  the  reality  dealt  with  in  a  book  to 
the  reaJ  ity  experienced  at  a  particular  time  by  the  patron?  This 
is  also  a  familiar  problem  faced  by  the  reference  librarian  who 
tries  to  anticipate  the  aspect  of  reality  of  interest  to  the 
i  nqui  ring  patron , 

This  approach  is  represented  in  Khurshid's  list  by  writers 
focusing  on  the  role  of  librarian  as  an  interpreter  of  knowledge. 
Cassiodorus  expected  librarians  to  have  sound  learning,  developed 
by  reading  and  copying  of  books.   Wheeler   (1946)  called  for  intro- 
ducing subjects  which  are  of  academic  value   in  library  school's 
curricula  *   Danton   (1934  )   stressed  the   importance  of  mastering 
scientific  literature*   Metcalf   (1943)   summarized  this  particular 
intellectual  environment  of  1 ibrar ianship  by  arguing  for  strong 
background   in  science  and  literature,   taking   from  sociology  its 
institutional  character,    from  education  its  cultural  values,  and 
from  phiLosophy  its-  general  theory  of  learning. 
1c)  Conceptual  Perception 

Probably  the   least  understood  is  the  third  approach,  trying 
to  explain  the  way  the  patron  mentally  interrelates  the  curiosity 
to  understand  better  the  environment  aroused  by  his  physical  and 
psychological  experiences*   Here  the  awareness  of  insufficient 
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knowledge  of  a  particular  aspect  of  environment  leads  to  an 
increased  need  for  more  information  in  other  areas.   The  question 
asked   is  relational:   Why  does  a  selected  record  interpret  the 
reality  in  a  given  way?  The  patron  searches  for  answers  to  this 
question  by  testing  the  content  of  a  book,   while  the  librarian 
finds  the  answer  in  the  feedback  from  the  user  of  the  material. 

Librarians  representing  this  approach  include  Munn   (1936),  for 
whom  the  librarian  is  a  scholar.   Shera  (1964)  expanded  the  field 
by  introducing  social  epistemology  involving  all  fields  of  knowl- 
edge,   and  the  philosopher  Kaplan   (1964)  by  including  library 
science   in  the  group  of  metasciences .   Cotton  Des  Houssayes  (1780) 
expected  librarians  to  have  vast  and  precise  knowledge  of  arts 
and  sciences.    L   .C.   Powell   (1959)   would  not  be  satisfied  with 
librarians  possessing  less  than  encyclopedic  knowledge,   which  to 
Thompson   (1931)   could  be  obtained  by  book-learning  habits. 
9.3         Metalibrary  Interpretation  of  IE 
9.3.1     As  an  Interpretation  of  Reality 

In  metal ibrarianship,   the  different  approaches  to  the 
understanding  of  intellectual  reality  are  summarized  in  Fig.  9-1. 

As  shown  in  the  table,   the  structural  aspect  of  reality  is 
represented  by  a  descriptive  theory.   What   is  most  important  here 
is  the  content  of  the  collection  and  the  extent  of  efforts  made 
to  maximize  access  to  it,   either  directly,   through  the  expansion 
of   library's  own  collection,   or  by  developing  efficient  inter- 
I ibrary  cooperation. 
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Reader's  Metalibrary  Interpretation  of  reality  in: 


Perception 
of  Reality 
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Model s 

Select ive  Interpretative 
Collections  Services 

Structural : 
What   is  X? 

Descriptive 
Hypotheses 

Focus 

on  Content 

Provis  ion 
of  Data 

Functional : 
How   is  X 
Mani  tested? 

Reasoning 
by  Analogy 

Specific 
Arrangement 

Information 
Retrieval 

Relat  ional : 

Why  X  is 

I nterreiated? 

Metaphorical 
Interpretation 

Class  if  icatory 
Relevance 

Research 

and 
Reference 

FIG.    9-1   Interpretation  of  Reality  in 
Metalibrarianship. 9 


The  functional  approach  is  developed  by  ana.1'   y  with  other 
similar  manifestations  of  reality.   The  rational  is  explained 
metaphorically  by  defining  the  lesser-known  aspect  of  environment 
in  terms  of  its  more  familiar  manifestation.   Of  significance  here 
is  the  arrangement  of  the  available  material,    its  classification, 
and  the  eff  .ctive  method  of  its  retrieval. 

The  relational  approach  is  based  on  a  metaphorical  model, 
reflecting  the  dependence  of  the   interpretation  of  reality  on  the 
subjective   interrelationships  between  its  different  appearances 
and  their  relevance  to  any  particular  situation.   This  area  of 
J i brar i ansh ip  is  the  least  known  and  most  in  need  of  research. 


9*3.2     As  a  Thought  Process 

Metalibrarianship  is  here  defined  as  an  abstract  system 
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that  interrelates  generic  needs  for  knowledge  expressed  by  an 
individual  with  equally  generic  recorded  means  available  for  that 
individual.   The  focus   is  on  the  constantly  changing  metaphorical 
relations  between  given  and  newly  perceived  dimensions  of 
reality,   as  they  are  expressed  in  information  records  (Nitecki, 
ly81  )  . 

The  IE  model   is  based  on  the  concept  of  human  synergy:  an 
individual's   intellectual  ability  to  combine  a  multiplicity  of 
interacting  principles   into  a  composite,   three-dimensional  view 
of  reality.   It  relates  to  the  physiological  concept  of  a  meta- 
phorical mind  defined  as  an  equilibrium  between  the  rational, 
analytic  half  of  the  brain  with  the  emotional,   creative  half.  It 
treats  all  the  inputs  to  brain  as  fragments  of  the  whole  reality, 
each  modifying  the  existing  image  of  the  total  reality  (Samples, 
1976  )  . 

Traditionally,    thinking  is  perceived  as  a  product  of  other 
processes,    illustrated,    for  example,   by  a  comparison  of  the  pic- 
tures of  reality  with  the  ideas  about  that  reality.   In  this  sec- 
tion,  however,   1   follow  the  definition  of  thinking  as  a  creative 
process  of  detecting  relations  between  different  ideas  or  sensa- 
tions of  reality  in  terms  of  the  similarity  and  relevance  between 
them  (Reeves,    1965).   Thinking  is  our  way  of  seeing  reality,  and 
the  theories  about  thought  processes  correspond  to  the  theories 
about  reality. 

The  Stimulus-Response  approach  focuses  on  thinking  as  a 
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process  of  body  responses  to  external  stimulations*  Here 
"thought  is  simply  behavior  —  verbal  or  non-verbal         covert  or 
overt .  ,,AU 

Definition  of  thinking  processes  in  Gestalt  psychology  is 
made   in  terms  of  responses  to  the  complex,   total  stimuli* 
Ln  this  process  the  meaning  of  stimuli  is  grasped  as  a  dis- 
equilibrium in  the  prior  intellectual  concept  of  reality,  caused 
by  the  introduction  of  new  factors   (Berlyne,    1984 ). 

Conceptually,   the  thinking  process  brings  the  physical  and 
psychological  interpretations  of  reality  into  a  coherent,  unified 
concept,   expressing  both  the  physiological  responses  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  and  the  psychological,   emotional   reactions  to  the  per- 
ceived reality. 

Hence  the  thinking  processes  provide  a  link  between  the  three 
dimensions  of  reality,  interrelating  the  perceptions  of  both  the 
author  and  the  receiver  of  recorded  information. 

S* .  l\  .  3         Metal  ibrary  Model  of  IE 
la)    IK  Process 

An  individual  responds  to  the  physical  stimulation  of  data  by 
creating  his  own  mental   image  of  the  reality  represented  by  the 
data  in  terms  of  newly  received  stimulation.   The  interpretation 
of  the  stimulation   is  made   in  terms  of  available  information 
about   it.   That   info-stimulation  is  then  compared  with  images 
aLready  registered  in  the  mind  by  previous  info-stimulations. 
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This  results   in  expanding  the   individual's  knowledge  of  reality 
into  new  intellectual   images  of  that  reality  within  an  ever- 
changing  data- info rmat ion- knowledge  continuum* 

In  this  process  of  emerging   intellectual  reality,    "every  act 
of  awareness   is  a  recognition   .    .    .   that  it   is  a  product  of  prior 
relations  now  raised  to  consciousness  through  the  recognition  of 
similarity."11   The  reality  is  expressed  in  1 ibrar ianship  by  col- 
lections of  records  about   it.   For  example,   a  patron's  inquiry 
about  that  reality  may  be  satisfied  in  three  ways:    (1)  struc- 
tural,   in  which  selected  aspects  of  reality  of   interest  to  the 
patron  are  presented   in  the  form  of  a  descriptive  cataloging  of 
collection;    (2)    functional,    in  which  classif ication  of  the 
library  collection  reflects  relevant  aspects  of  reality  by  anal- 
ogy to  other  similar  aspects,   experienced  by  the  patron;   and  (3) 
relation?1 ,    focusing  on  a  specific  interdependence  between  dif- 
ferent,  less  or  more   familiar  aspects  of  reality,   explained  meta- 
phorically and  determined  by  the  relevance  of  a  particular  selec- 
tion of  material   to  the  patron. 

The   intellectual  library  environment  offers  an  individual 
patron  an  access  to  source  material  relevant  to  a  variety  of  his 
needs,    from  empirical   interest   in  the  physical  aspects  of 
reality,   humanistic   insights   into  the  subjective  realities,  and 
philosophical   interest   in  its  rational  dimensions, 
(b)  The  Three-dimensional  Interpretation 

The  metaphorical   synthesis  interrelates  the  three  types  of 
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reaJity  in  the  library's  intellectual  environment:    (a)  physical 
reality  of  library  records,    (b)  cultural  reality  of  human  percep- 
tion of  the  records'   meaning,   and   (c)  philosophical  reality  of 
interrelationships  between  specific  alpha-beta-gamma  relation- 
ships and  data-information-knowledge  transfer  processes.   Each  of 
the   realities   is   interpreted  at  procedural    ( Pd ) ,   contextual  (Cx) 
and  conceptual    (Co)   levels*    I  Fig.  9-2] 

This  synthesis  provides  a  logical  explanation  of  stimulus- 
response  sequences,    it  clarifies  the  unpredictability  of  the 
patron's   inner-driven  responses,   and  it   incorporates  these 
responses   into  a  model  of  metaphoric  reality. 

The  model  accounts   for  the  logical  objectivity  of  the  process 
describing  the  reality,   and  its  subjective   interpretation  by 
individual  patrons,   by  incorporating  seemingly  unrelated  individ- 
ual experiences  into  a  totality  of     cumulative  society's  --  as 
well  as  the   individual's         understanding  of  reality.  This 
approach  should  satisfy  the  pragmatic  goals  of  practicing  librar- 
ians and  the  theoretical  objectives  of  information  scientists, 
since   it  recognizes  the  existence  of  different  goals  and  habits 
in  both  practical  and  abstract  thinking  and  suggests  a  common 
denominator  for  both  the  empirical  and  metaphysical 
interpretation  of  reality. 
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CHAPTER  10: 

THE  CONCEPTS  OF   INFORMATION  AND  KNOWLEDGE  REVISITED 

What  we  have  here  is  an  example  of  something  that  has  hap- 
pened many  times  before  in  the  history  of  science,   A  word 
that  has  a  long-standing,   common-sense  meaning   is  lifted 
from  the  public  vocabulary  and  then  skewed  toward  a  new, 
perhaps  highly  esoteric  definition  by  the  scientists.  The 
result  can  be  a  great  deal  of  unfortunate  confusion,  even 
among  the  scientists  themselves,   who  may  then  forget  what 
the  word  meant  before  they  appropriated  it. 

Theodore  Roszak  1 

10.1  Introduction 

Attempts  to  define  information  go  back  to  the  1940s  and  con- 
tinue up  to  today  with  little,    if  any,   consensus.   Wellisch  ana- 
lyzed thirty-nine  pre-1970  definitions  of  information  science 
(IS),    finding  only  eight  of  them  based  on  the  definition  of 
information  itself.    "Yet  even  the  eight  vaLiant  definers  of 
' information '    as   the  central  concept  with  which  IS  is  concerned 
do  not  succeed  to  arrive  at  an  agreed-upon  definition,    nor  do 
their  definitions  have  any  common  elements   ,    ,    ,  Schrader's 
extensive  dissertation  on  the  definition  of  library  and  informa- 
tion science   identified  134  synonyms  used  for  the  term  'informa- 
tion1,  thus   illustrating   "the  multiplicity  of  vague,  con- 
tradictory,   and  sometimes  bizarre  notions  of  the  nature  of 
information. MJ      Some  of  these  synonyms  are  cited  later  in  this 
essay . 

EarLy  definitions  provided  by  Hayes  are  closely  related  to  the 
theme  of  this  book.  He  made  a  distinction  between  data  ("anything 
recorded   in  a  form  which  can  be  processed"),    information  ("the 
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result  of  processing  data" ) ,   knowledge   ( "accumulated  data,  which 
has  been  systematized,   formulated,   and  evaluated")   and  wisdom 
("subjective,   ethical,   judgmental" )4   He  defined  information 
science  as  "the  study  of  information-producing  processes  in  any 
information  system  in  which  they  may  occur,"5    Library  is  one  such 
system,   and   "information  science  is  becoming  an  integral  part  of 
library  education,   an  increasingly  important  part  of  the  librar- 
ian's professional  and  operational  responsibility,    and  a  part  of 
the  theoretical   foundations  of  librarianship . "6 

The  lack  of  agreement  on  the  basic  concept  of  information 
within  Information  Science  brings  into  <  ^estion  its  scientific 
status   (Yovitz,    1969).    Fairthorne   (1965)   called  for  abandoning 
the  term   'information'   altogether.   Vagianos   (1972)   considered  the 
unpredictability  of  the  transition  from  data  through  knowledge  to 
wisdom  as  the  reason  for  lack  of  a  satisfactory  definition  of 
information.    In  a  more  optimistic  vein,    Diener  argued  that 
"because  information  is  so  fundamental  to  sociality  (it  is 
ubiquitous  to  all  human  and  societal  interaction),   we  need  to 
develop  our  own  general  and  specific  theories,  hypotheses, 
research  methodologies ,   and  units  of  measure."7 

10.2       I n format  ion- Knowledge  Relationships 
10.2.1  Introduction 

A   lack  of  agreed  definition  of   'information1   among  librarians 
and  information  scientists  leads  to  a  considerable  confusion 
about  the  relationships  between  the  concepts  of    1  information 1  and 
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'  knowledge '  .    It  is  suggested  that  conventionally  understood 
information  and  knowledge  are  different  stages  of  the  same  con- 
tinuous process,    in  which  an  individual  integrates  newly  per- 
ceived data  into  the  already  existing  system  of   *  relations 
known, '   linking  together  data  previously  comprehended,   and  thus 
expanding  the  scope  of  that  person's  understanding. 

Separately ,    information  describing  data  and  knowledge  com- 
prehending  their  meaning  are  neither  similar  nor  mutually  exclu- 
sive autonomous  concepts;   but  together*   both  are  the  components 
of  data- i nf ormation-knowledge  processes.   An  awareness  of  the 
universe  around  us  consists  of  relating  perceptions  of  various 
aspects  of  that  universe  into  some  integrated  patterns. 

Information  is  considered  in  this  chapter  as  a  shorthand  term 
for  a  description  of  a  cluster  of  perceptions  brought  to  our 
attention,    but  not  yet  fully  assimilated. 

Knowledge  is  perceived  as  a  state,  at  any  particular  time,  of 
*  relations  known'  that  are  expressed  in  a  system  of  knowing  that 
has  been  already  acquired  by  an  individual.  The  new  'knowledge1 
is  always  a  result  of  an  individual's  own  subjective  series  of 
data- i nf ormation-knowledge  transformations,  and  not  a  product  of 
some  external,  objective  knowledge,  unaltered  and  transmitted  in 
toto  from  outside  sources. 

Following  the  overall  theme  of  this  book,    I  distinguish  among 
three  different  levels  of  interpreting  knowledge  by  reviewing  the 
concept   in  empirical,   contextual,    and  conceptual  contents. 

iJ  uf  'J 
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On  the  empirical  level,  knowledge  is  described  by  reference  to 
the  linguistic  conventions;  it  deals  with  rules  governing  a  given 
process  and  its  representation  by  a  static,  figurative  meaning  of 
knowledge,   expressed   in  symbols  such  as  the  printed  message. 

The  contextual  definition  of  knowledge  is  prescriptive, 
addressing  the  most  effective  use  of  actual  empirical  experi- 
ences.   It  is  hospitable  to  concept  of   'operative*  knowledge, 
Ryle's   (1949)    'know-how1   to  act   in  a  given  situation,   and  'know- 
ing how-to'   do  things  efficiently.    It  refers  to  specific  knowl- 
edge  in  a  specific  context;   one  becomes  knowledgeable  about 
things  by  an  actual  acquaintance  with  them  (Russell,    1912)   and  by 
understanding  their  observable  causal  relations. 

The  conceptual  notion  of  knowledge  accepts  a  platonic  focus  on 
the  essence  of  things,    ideas,   and  forms,   and  the  explanations  of 
their  meanings.   The  knowledge  that  something  is  true  is  intuitive 
or  it  is  inferred  from  either  logically  or  empirically  estab- 
lished relations. 

The  former,    intuitive  approach  assumes  the  existence  of 
knowledge  independently  of  the  human  mind.   The  latter,  rational 
approach  implies  that  knowledge   is  a  system  of  relations  as  they 
are  perceived  by  an  individual.   The  argument  of  this  essay  rests 
on  the  rational  concept  of  knowledge. 

In  all  cases,   knowledge  is  an  idea,   an  abstraction  which  is 
open-ended,   constantly  changing  in  terms  of  newly  acquired 
understanding  of  relations  among  different  aspects  of  reality. 
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10.2.2  Contemporary  Interpretation  of  Information-Knowledge  Rela- 
tionships 

Depending  on  the  definitions  of  information  and  knowledge,  the 
definition  of  relationships  between  these  two  concepts 
stretches  from  identity  to  mutual  exclusivity.   As  identical  or 
very  similar  in  meaning,    the  two  concepts  are  often  used  as 
nouns,    standing  for  a  content  of  a  message.   For  example,  the 
statement  defining  information  as  a  raw  datum  and  knowledge  as 
organized  data  implies  that  since  data  are  essential  components 
of  both  information  and  knowledge,   the  two  concepts  complement 
each  other. 

Identity  or  near  similarity  is  also   implied  by  definitions 
such  as    'information  is  knowledge  of   facts, '    'knowledge  is 
processed  information , 1   or   'information  is  a  coded  fact  that  can 
be  stored,    retrieved,   and  transferred • ' 

Those  definitions  suggest  that  information  and  knowledge  are 
of  the  same  kind,   knowledge  being  considered  as  a  more  developed 
form  of   information.    It  follows,    then,    that  information  is  knowl- 
edge,  hence,   both  information  and  knowledge  can  be  identified  by 
observation,   retrieved  by  a  librarian,   or  processed  by  a  com- 
puter.   It  also  suggests  that  knowledge  resides  in  an  environment 
independent  of  human  beings,   and  that  it  must  be  discovered  by 
humans   in  order  to  be  perceived. 

The  opposite  view,   defining  information  and  knowledge  as 
mutually  exclusive  terms,   or  maintaining  that  they  reflect  at 
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.least  two  basically  different  notions,    implied  that  the  process 
of  relating  the  two  terms  to  each  other  results  in  a  total  change 
of  one  concept   (information)    into  another  (knowledge).   Here  the 
two  terms  are  used  as  verbs,   emphasizing  the  process  of  trans- 
ference itself  rather  than  the  content  of  the  transfer.  This 
approach  raises  the  issue  of  relevance  in  transferring  'something 
in   information*    into  something  else  in  knowledge. 

A  definition  of  information  as  data  about  matter  determined 
empirically  and  of  knowledge  as  the  philosophically  inferred 
essence  of  that  matter  illustrates  a  view  of  a  mutually     exclu-  . 
sive  meaning  of  information  and  knowledge^   For  example,  Boorstin 
(.1982)   maintains  that  an  examination  of  certain  characteristics 
of  a  book  may  identify  the  type  of  knowledge  that  distinguishes; 
it    from  information.   Such  a  view  assumer    that  not  all  information 
is  knowledge,   and  that  knowledge  has  to  be  created  by  human 
he  i  nets.   The  two  concepts  are  not  the  same;   they  may  supplement 
but    not    substitute  for  each  other. 

Still   another  view   is  expressed   by  Machlup   (1980),   who   takes  a 
position  in  between  the  two  just  described.   He  states  that 
information  and  knotvledge,   considered  as  parts  of  a  content,  are 
synonyms,   while  when  information  represents  a  process  and  knowl- 
edge a  content  of  that  process,   the  two  terms  are  perceived  as 
antonyms . 

A  Li  approaches  summarized  above   illustrate  synecdochic  prob- 
lems created  by  considering  only  some  selected  characteristics  of 
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information  and  knowledge  within  an  all-inconclusive  definition— 
that   is,   by  comparing  or  contrasting  specific  characteristics  of 
one  concept  with  the  singled-out  characteristics  of  the  other* 

Ln  both  cases  of  comparing  or  contrasting  those  character- 
istics,  the  totality  of  the  meaning  of  the  process  or  the 
content  of  the   total   knowledge   is  overlooked. 

For  example,   Machlup's  definition  refers  to  information  and 
knowledge  as  parts  of  the  same  general  content,    but  not  as  the 
same  parts  of  that  content.   Synecdochic  misunderstanding  may 
result  in  a  false  expectation.   Thus,   when  information  is 
identified  with  knowledge,    learning  about  some  external 
manifestation  of  phenomena   is  equated  with  understanding  their 
total   meaning.   Or,   when  information  and  knowledge  are  considered 
different,    but  related  by  learning  concepts,    it  is   implied  that 
data  possess  some  mysterious  power  of  directly  changing  acquired 
facts   into  understanding, 

Information  cannot  be  identified  with  knowledge,   because  it  is 
only  a  specific  or  selected  description  of  relation  within  the 
total  knowledge,   developed  at  a  particular  time  by  a  given  indi- 
vidual.  Similarly,    information  cannot  be  considered  unrelated  to 
knowledge,   since   it  itself   is  always  a  part  of  the  total  rela- 
tions known.   Finally,   both  concepts  are  always  referring  to  a 
continuous  relationship  among  newly  acquired  information  (i.e., 
data)   and  static,    at   that  time,    knowledge   (i.e.,  relations 
known  }  . 
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In  the  diagram  above,   knowledge   is  defined  in  terms  of  rela- 
tionships among  empirical  descriptions  of  observations,  con- 
textual,   psychological  perceptions,   and  conceptual,  philosophical 
interpretations  of  data.   The  relationships  between  any  two  of  the 
three  approaches  reflect  different  definitions  of  knowledge,  as 
either  proposi tional   or  pragmatic  or  as  belief  statements  about 
reality.   Thus,    the  process  relates  perceived  data  to  the  con- 
ceptual understanding  of  those  relations. 

The   interdependence  illustrated   in  the  diagram  offers  some 
clarification,   discussed  elsewhere  in  this  essay,   of  the  dispute 
between  materialistic  and  idealistic  theories  of  librar ianship  by 
.incorporating,   within  the  definition  of  knowledge,   the  two  oppo- 
site concepts  of  Wright's   (1977)   telus   ('know-why,'   a  deductive 
theoretical  process  of  thinking)   and  mechus   ('know-how',  an 
inductive  empiricai  process  of  experimental  knowledge). 

The  diagram  also  points  to  the  role  of  belief  in  the  defini- 
tion of   relations  known.   The  belief  becomes  a  part  of  that  rela- 
tion  if   it   is  verified  by  empirical  evidence  and  if  its  meaning 
is  explained  in  terms  of  the  total   relations  known. 

Belief  considered  alone  as  a  psychological  perception  and/or 
unverified  conceptual  explanation  is  not  a  part  of  the  relations 
actually  known  and  is  not  discussed   in  this  essay. 
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10,3         The  Case  of  a  Misplaced  Descriptor 

The   foregoing  discussion  points  to  a  major  conceptual  problem 
created  by  a  lack  of  clearly  defined  notion  of  information,  on 
which  various  theories  of  knowledge  are  formulated.    In  this  sec- 
tion,   I  attempt  to  bridge  different  interpretations  of  'informa- 
tion'   by  suggesting  a  model  hospitable  to  many  of  them.  To 
accomplish  this,    1  demythologize  the  concept  of  information  by 
suggesting  a  common  denominator  for  its  various  definitions. 

Information  is  here  considered  a  descriptor  of  clusters  of 
data.    Unique  to  each  information  is  the  process  of  identifying 
specific  relationships  between  different  characteristics  of  data. 

10,3.1   The  Argument 

Information  is  not  an  entity.    It  is  a  description  of  the 
group  of  characteristics   (data)   of  that  entity.    In  the  summary  of 
his   review  of  the  concepts  of  information  for  information 
science,   Belkin  cited  several  definitions  of  information  defined 
as:    a  fundamental  category  such  as  matter;   a  property  of  matter; 
structure  or  organization;    the  probability  of  the  occurrence  of 
an  event;    reduction  in  the  degree  of  uncertainty  in  a  state  of 
knowledge   (or  similar  construct);   an  event  that  takes  place  when 
a  recipient  encounters  a  text;   data  of  value  in  decision-making; 
Public,   communicated  scientific   information;   and  the  message 
itself . y 
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None  was  fully  satisfactory  to  him  then,   and  all  are  rejected 
in  this  essay  as  definitions  of  information,   considered  instead 
as  descriptions  of  data.    10   As  such  these  definitions  make  sense 
within  the  scope  of  the  universe  they  describe.   The  more  detailed 
the  description,    the  better  the  understanding  of  the  reality 
under  consideration. 

Is  this  merely  a  semantic  argument?  Yes,    if  the   focus   is  on 
the  terminology  alone.   No,    if  the  distinction  is  made  between  the 
entities  reflecting  given  aspects  of  reality  and  the  data  that 
identify  these  entities,    their  properties  and  their  description, 
bv  specifying  in  more  detail   the  aspects  of  the  reality  con- 
sidered,   the  role  of   the  characteristics  selected,    and  the  way 
they  are  described. 

Simply  stated,    it  is   suggested  that  the  term   'information' , 
as  often  cited  in  the  literature,    is  a  misnomer.    It  should  be 
replaced  in  most  cases,   with  the  term   'data*.   Each  term  stands 
tor  specific  characteristics  of  reality,   with  the  term 
;  information '    reserved   for  the  description  of  the  relations 
between  these  characteristics.   So  interpreted,    the  term  'informa- 
tion1   can  be  understood  as  an  umbrella  concept  for  a  variety  of 
descriptions  of  reality.    Each  description  is  subject   to   its  own 
verification,   thus  making  a  distinction  between  the  understanding 
reality,    its  records  and  its  interpretations. 
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10.3.2         Definitions  . 1 1 

10.3.2.1  Reality 

Reality  is  that  which  exists   independently  of  thoughts  and 
ideas  about   it  and  from  which  all  other  things,    ideas,    and  events 
derive;    it  forms  a  basic  matter  of  the  universe,    its  substance. 
It   is  the  fundamental   state  or  quality  that  makes  data  what  they 
are.    In  semantic  definitions,    reality  stands  for  elements  of 
a  subject   that  refer  to  place,   person,    thing,    state,  or 
qua  i  i t  ies  . 

10.3.2.2  Data 

Each  datum   la  noun  I    is  a  specific  characteristic  of  a  selected 
aspect   of  the  universe.    It   is  an  attribute  or  quality  of  an 
object,   or  an  event  that  always  characterizes   it  but  does  not 
enter  into   its  definition.    It   is  that  which  is  given:  in 
epistemology ,   an  actual  element  presented  to  mind;    in  psychology, 
the  content  of  sensations,   an  intrinsic  character  or  attribute  of 
a  conscious  experience;    in  logic,    that  from  which   inferences  may 
be  drawn.   A  datum  can  be  either  given,   perceived,   or  interpreted 
and  considered  as  a  form  of  activities,   processes,   changes,  or 
products,   or  as  a  phenomenon,    such  as  linguistic  structure. 

Each  kind  of  data  can  be  analyzed  empirically  as  a  mechanical 
part  of  the  universe  considered  as  a  total  machine;  contextually 
within  a  given  socio-psychological  context,    or  abstractly  as 
a  relationship  between  observed,   actual,   and  logical  ideas. 
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10.3.2.3  Infoscription 

To   infoscribe   ta  verb]    is  a  process  of  describing  data  as 
an  activity,    its  product,   or  a  phenomenon  which  is  perceived 
at  a  given  time  and   in  a  given  space;   and  it   is  also  a  process  of 
interpreting  the  relationships  between  activities,   products,  and 
phenomena  on  specific  levels;    bio-physical,    socio-psychological , 
or  metaphysical.    Infoscription  is  in  fact  a  major  subject  for  the 
study  of  Information  Science. 

10.3.2.4  I nf ormation 

The  results  of  infoscription  are  infoscripts;    the  clusters  of 
infoscripts  become    'information'    [nouns],    recorded  descriptors  of 
both  the  relationships  between  clusters  of  data  which  are  given, 
perceived,   or  imparted  by  the  mind  and/or  their  status,  each 
reflecting  a  different  subject  area  seen  from  a  specific  view- 
point.   Information   incorporated  into  existing  system  of 
understanding  reality  becomes    'knowledge*   within  that  system. 

10.3.2.5  Chain  of   Increased  Complexity 

Thus  reality  may  be  understood  on  different  levels  of  com- 
plexity,   starting  with  the  data  (characteristics  of  reality), 
followed  by   infoscription   (the  processes  of  describing  relation- 
ships between  data  within  a  given  universe),   leading  to  the  prod- 
uct of  infoscription,    information   (selected  clusters  of 
infoscripts),   and  culminating  in  knowledge  of  that  reality 
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( inf oscri bed  data  incorporated  into  a  given     system  of  relations 
known  I . 

Data  and  their  descriptions  vary,    hence  each  information  is 
different.    Data  can  be  variously  classified;   one  sucn  classifica- 
tion  is  suggested   in  the  model  proposed  in  this  chapter. 

10.4     Model   for  I nf oscr ipti ve  Processes. 

The  purpose  of  the  model  is  to  identify  basic  common 
denominators   for  most  of  the  definitions  of  information  cited  in 
the   Literature*    using  some  definitions  of  information  as 
illustrations   for  the  model. 

10.1,1     A  Triadic  Approach 

One  can   identify  a  number  of  different  descriptors,   each  com- 
bination of  them  providing  different  levels  of  definitions;  the 
variation  will  depend  on  the  kind  of  elements  considered.    In  my 
model   I   identify  three  aspects  of  realities:    the  type  of  data, 
their  characteristics,   and  the  level  of  interpretation. 

TYPE  Data's  characteristics 

OF   

DATA  Levels  of  interpretation 

Each  of  the  above  aspects  of  reality  can,    in  turn,   be  sub- 
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divided   into  a  variety  of  sub-elements.   We  are  focusing  here  on 
the  simplest  matrix,   subdivid'ng  each  aspect   into  three  sub- 
elements,   as  shown  below. 


10.4.2      I nf oscr ipt i ve  Processes. 

The  table  below  (Fig.  10-2  )  describes  knowledge  in  terms 
of  relationships  between  different  kinds  of  data,  characterized 
as  process,  product,  or  phenomenon  at  three  distinctive  levels: 
bio-physical ,    socio-psychological ,    and  logical. 


DATA 

Data ' s  Characteristics 
Process         Product  Phenomenon 
PI                 P2  P3 

interpreted  on  three  levels 

[LI  : 

Unspecified  data: 

D  -  Assumed 
Primary  data: 

Dl-  Given 
becondarv  data: 

D2-  Perceived 
Tertiarv  data: 

D3-  Ascribed 

:       LI  : 
:  L2: 
:       L3 : 

Bio-physical,  procedural  [ Pd ] 
Socio-psychological ,  cultural 
Logical ,    rational   I  Co ] 

[Cx] 

KNOWLEDGE 


Fig.    10-2:   Types  of  data 
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10 .4 .3     The  Components  of  the  Model 
10.4.3. 1  Data: 

a.  Assumed  data  |DI 

Assumed  data  are  unspecified,   all   inclusive,   universal,  and 
indispensable  data  that  can  be  a  part  of  any  inf oscript ion .  For 
example,    data  referred  to  as  synonyms  to   information:   all,  basic, 
broader  than,   essential,    fundamental,    intangible,   raw  data,  com- 
modity,   entity,    fact,    form,    item,   pattern,   product  resource. 

b.  Primary  Data   (given,   constant)    [ Dl  ] 

Primary  forms  or  substances  of  reality  are  inherent  qualities 
(e.g.,    physical  dimensions  such  as  size  and  shape)   which  are 
inseparable   from  the  objects  and  give  a  rise  to  perceptions 
that  directly  resemble  the  data  as  given,   physical  objects 
and  systems;    such  as  information's  synonyms:    brain,  carrier, 
vehicles,   marks v   and  biological,    chemical,   neural,  factogra- 
phic ,    observable  processes. 

For  instance,    information   [i.e.,   data]   defined  "as  a 
resource  to  be  developed,   used,    reused,   and  traded  as,  for 
example,   water,   minerals,    land,    or  power."  12 

c.  Secondary  Data  (perceived,   variable)  lD2]: 

Secondary  forms  or  substances  are  nonphysical  qualities,  per- 
ceived by  the  senses;    they  are  highly  variable,  producing 
various  sensations  such  as  the  impact  of  environment, 
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measure,   power,   super  energy,   change,   stimulus,  discovery, 
and  transformation.    For  example,    information  is  perceived  in 
information  science  as:    Mthe  structure  of  any  text  which  is 
capable  of  changing  the   image-structure  of  a  recipient."13 


d.      Tertiary  Data   (ascribed,    reactions  to  experiences)    [ D3 J : 

Tertiary  forms  or  substances  are  imparted  by  mind  concepts  , 
resulting  from  a  subject's  reactions  to  objects. 
Tertiary  data  can  be  interpreted: 

(1)   psychologically,   as  mentality,   cognition,  consciousness, 

i  ntell i^ence,   thoughts ,   understanding ; 
i2)    sociologically,    as  communication,   opinion,  culture; 

(3)  philosophically,   as  ideas,   concepts,   meaning,  knowledge, 
state  of  knowledge,  wisdom; 

(4)  linguistically,   as  semantic  data; 

(5)  ethically,   as  data  of  value,   quality,   morality,  judg- 
ments —  for  example,    "Information  is  defined  as  the 
logarithm  of   the  number  of  choices."14 


10.4.3.2     Attributes  of  Data:    Inf oscriptive  Predicates  of 
Real i ty 

Data  predicate  the  reality;    they  proclaim,  declare, 
assert,   affirm,   or  deny  something  of  that  reality  by  describing 
or  characterizing  the  data's  attributes.   Three  such  attributes 
are  here  identified: 
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(a)  Process   |  H] | :   a  purposive  action,   event,   or  occurrence 
Jeading  to  specific   results.   See   for  example,   Wersig  and  Nevel- 
ing's  definition:    "information   ...    is  a  process  which  occurs 
within  a  human  mind  when  a  problem  and  data  useful   for  its  solu- 
tion are  brought  into  productive  union";15     or  Debons 1  defini- 
tion:   "information   is   a  process  whereby  data  are   received  and 
interpreted  by  an   intelligent  being."  16 

Examples  of  Schrader's  synonyms   interpreted  as  the  process 
synonyms   |P1|:    to  become  different,    to  transform,   to  have  the 
form,   to  give  structure,    to  organize;   to  function  as  processes 
and  activities;   e.g.,   communicating,   decision-making,  holding, 
internet  i.ng,    maintaining,    manipulating,   planning,  problem- 
solving,    transforming,    informing,   or  altering. 

(b)  Result  of  processes  or  activities   | P2 J ,    such  as:  data 
described  as  products,   a  person,   an  event,   or  a  thing  produced 

by  or  resuLting   from  a  process,   a  substance  obtained  from  another 

through  chemical   and  other  changes. 

Kor  example,    "Information   is  the  alteration  of  the  image 

wh.i ch  occurs  when   it  receives  a  message.    Information   is  thus  an 

event         an  event  which  occurs  at  some  unique  point   in   time  and 

space,    to  some  particular  individual."-1 

Kxampies  of  synonyms  for  products  of  processes   [ P2 ] : 
communicated,   evaluated,   organized,   perceived,  processed, 
recorded,    reproduced,    shared,    stored,   decay,  experience, 
growth,   made,   product,   productive,   activities,   combination  of 
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j  nr pease ,    i  nerement ,    reduction ,    recogni  ti  on ,  resolution, 
( ran Km i ss ion ,   received,   used  ,   transferred . 


i  c  )   Phenomenon   I  F3  I  :   occurrences,   observances,   conditions,  situa 
I  lonal   connections  or  mutual    influences  between  two  or  more  data 
such  ns  cause-effect,    slate  of  affairs,   combination  of  circum- 
stances,  contributions  or  attributes  modifying  the   facts  or 
events;   anything  that   is  not  considered  a  process  or   its  results 

l<or  example,  Fairthorne  notes  that  information  is  not  an 
entity:  "it  is  no  more  than  a  linguistic  convenience,"  1 b  or 
Often  and  Debona  (1970)  define  information  as  a  'fundamental 
ph^nom^non . ' 


KsampJes  of  Schrader's   (1983)   synonyms  interpreted  as 
phenomena   | P3  I  :   occurrence,    situation,   content;  ties, 
links,   commodity  influence,   qualitative  and  quantitative 
relations,   anomalous,   ascribed,   circumstance,   content,  form, 
kind,   meta-ener*y ,   potential,   reference,   relational,  represen 
tat  ion,    subset,    summation,    symbol,   system,  useful. 


I 0 . 4 . 3 . 3     Interpretative  Levels : 


(a)  The  empirical,   procedural  level  of  interpretation  LPd] 
consists  of  a  description  of  relations  between  structural,  physi 
cal,   given     data,   each  functioning  as  a  description  of  either 
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processes  I  I'l  I  ,   the  ir  products  I  P2  I  or  phenomena  I  P3  ]  .  They 
include  the  factual,   mechanistic,   biophysical  makeup  of  data  and 
the  description  of  the  physical  format  within  the  data. 

The   interpretation  itself  is  phrased   in  terms  of  the 
objective,   physical  world.    It  is  based  on  a  theory  that  all 
phenomena  are  total iy  explicable  by  a  mechanistic  doctrine  which 
assumes  that  nature,    like  a  machine,    is  a  whole,   whose  single 
functions  are  served  automatically  by  its  paits.   The  universe  is 
considered  as  an  all   inclusive  mass-energy  system,  self- 
organized,    self-regulated,   with  everything  in  it  as  a  form 
(shape,   structure,   etc.)   or  as  a  process  (energized  capacity  to 
change!.   The   i  nt  erpretat  i  or;  also  has  a  functional  dimension;  for 
example,    knowledge  is  represented  in  various  library  activities, 
such  as  acquisition,   organization,   control,    storing,  and 
retrieval   of  library  material. 

As  a  procedural   theory,    it  deals  with  specification  of 
steps  to  be  taken,   determined  by  the  ends  sought  and  based  on 
empirical   evidence,   quantitative  measurements,   and  principles 
abstracted  from  experience. 

It   is  a  scientific  world  view:   predicative,   accurate,  and 
economical   descriptions,   defined  in  terms  of  actual  operations, 
statistical    inferences,   decision  theories,    logical  constructions, 
and  empirical  observations. 

It  is  represented  by  philosophical  schools  such  as  pragmatism 
based  on  a  rule  of  procedure,   a  technique  to  find  a  solution  by 
clarifying  the  meaning  of  signs;   or     operationalism ,  stressing 
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the  presence  of  physical  entities,   processes,   and  properties 
identified  from  their  operational  verification. 

Examples  of  Schrader's   (1983)   synonyms  used  in  procedural 
interpretation  of  data  [Pd]:   biophysical,   empirical,  mass 
energy  mechanism,   material,   mechanical   or  production  focus, 
operational   interpretation,    sensory  perception,    structural  or 
technical   interpretation . 

(b)   The  contextual   level  of  interpretation   [CxJ   consists  of 
data   interpreted  in  terms  of  the  totality  of  conditions  which 
affect  the  particular  facts  or  experiences.    It  is  often  purpose- 
related,   always  based  on  a  particular  context. 

As  a  soc io-psychological ,    subjective,   environmental,  and 
cultural   approach,    this  interpretation  is  an  expressive,  emotive 
and  behavioral  description  of  attitudes  toward  the  data,  which 
are  interpreted  by  the  senses. 

It  involves  presupposing  circumstances  or  assumptions  in  a 
given  context,  e.g.,  the  statement  *S  implies  X*  is  based  on 
the  context   in  which  it  appears. 

The  contextual  approach  resembles  the  perspectives  of 
cultural,    phi Losophical  anthropology,   which  is  concerned  with 
the  work  environment  and  its  cultural  sociological  aspects.  It 
emphasizes  the  multiformity  of  human  nature. 
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Examples  of  Schrader's  (1983)   synonyms  used  in  contextual 
level  of   interpretation  of  data  |Cx):   socio-psychological , 
societal,    soci o-historical ,   artistic,   behavioral,  contextual 
interpretations;    cultural,    environmental  description,  exchange 
between  human,    experience,    human  or  life   focuc,  objective 
state,    language,    focus  on  people,    on  person,    on  recipient,  on 
social  issues. 

(c)  Conceptual   level  of   interpretation   [Co]    is  an  ideational 
interpretation  of  data  in  terms  of  the  meaning  perceived  by  the 
recipient  of  data;    it  provides  a  description  of   ideas  about  the 
data  ascribed  to  them.   It  is  a  philosophical  abstraction,  con- 
ceptually described     or  explained. 

The  conceptual  approach  provides  a  balance  between  procedural 
IFdl   and  contextual   I Cx ]    interpretations;    through  it,    the  inner 
world  of   ideas  is  described  by  the  laws  of  physics,  perceived 
psychologically  and  discovered  by  reflection  on  values  and 
be  1 i  e  f s  . 

Examples  of  Schrader's   (1983)   synonyms  used   in  a  conceptual 
interpretation  of  data  I  Co  I :    rational,   abstract,  analytic, 
logical,   meaningful,   relational,    scientific,  semantic, 
spiritual,   subjective,   symbolic,   and  synthetic  interpreta- 
t  i  ons . 

(d)  Variations   in  the  description  of  data 

Dependence  of   the  descriptions  of  the  same  data  on  the 
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level   of  their  interpretation  can  be  illustrated  by  reviewing, 
for  example,    the  definition  of  information  as     'reduction  of 
uncertainty . "   1 y 

[n  a  given,    real  world   [Dl],   explained  mechanistically 
I Pd | ,    information  is  a  process  of  increasing  the  availability  of 
data   | PI |   thus  reducing  uncertainty. 

In  a  subjective,   perceived  world   ID2],   described  on  a  sub- 
jective,  human  level   ( Cx ] ,    increased  beliefs   [PI]   reduce  doubts. 

In  an  imagined,   ascribed  world   [D3]   the  meaning   [Co]  of 
the  proposition   *  reduction  of  uncertainty*    is  proven  by  disprov- 
ing  its  opposite,   the  increase  of  uncertainty. 

Hence,    at  least  the   following  classifications  of  the 
definition  of    'reduction  of  uncertainty*     are  possible: 

In  a  general  interpretation  of   'reduction  of  uncertainty* 
'D \P1  9  : 

D     stands  for  unspecified  data  of  uncertainty 

PI   stands  for     a  process  of  reducing  uncertainty. 

In  a  J  ogical  interpretation     * D3 }P1 : Co  '  : 

D3  stands  for  conceptual   ( logical )  uncertainty, 
PI   stands  for  a  process  of  reducing  uncertainty , 
Co  stands  for  a  logical  interpretation. 

In  a  physical   interpretation  of  reduction  of  uncertainty 
about  structural   stress   (e.g.,    in  building  design)  'DllPlcPd': 
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Dl   stands  for  given  uncertainty 


PI   stands  for  process  of  reducing  structural  stress 


Pd  stands  for  physical   (mechanical)  interpretation. 


In  psychological   interpretation  of  reduction  of 


uncertainty   7 D2 }P1 : Cx 1 : 


D2  stands  for  perceived  uncertainty 


PI   stands  for  a  process  of  reducing  uncertainty 


Cx  stands   for  its  psychological  interpretation. 


10. 5     Reinterpretation  of  Library  and   Information  Science  Defini- 


Selected  here  are  examples  of  different  approaches  to  the 
definition  of   information.   They  represent  physical,  linguistic, 
and  metaphysical   interpretations  of  information-related  phenomena 
in  Jibrary  and  information  science  discussed  at  procedural,  con- 
textual  and  conceptual  levels.20 

10.5,1         General  Level  of  Interpretation 

1 0 . 5 . 1 . 2     Otten  considers  information  as  the  common  descriptor 
for  a L 1  nonphysical  aspects  and  interactions  between  and  among 
man,   machines,   and  the  universe  and  as  the  common  denominator  for 
know  Ledge   .    .    .   the  descriptor  of  a  concept  or  phenomenon  as  fun- 
damental as  matter  or  energy.*1 

At  the  same  time,    however,    he  also  discusses  information  as 
a  commodity  and  a  process,    both   interdependent  with  matter  and 


tions  of  the  Term 
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energy,    thus  strongly  suggesting   its  material  base. 

Interpreted   in  terms  of  my  model,    (a)  Otters  term 
'information'   corresponds  more  closely  to  my  concept  of  data;  (b) 
his  static  and  dynamic  properties   ("information  stored  or  con- 
tained  in  something"   or  "associated  with  action,   with  a 
process,"^   are  extended  in  my  model   into  three  properties  (PI, 
F2,    P3  )  ;   and   (c)   his  three  levels  of  information  (structural, 
analytic,   and  semantic)   are  discussed  by  me  as  different  levels 
of   interpretations   ( Pd ,   Cx ,   Co).   And  finally,   Otten's  inter- 
relationship between  matter,    energy,   and  information   is  discussed 
in  my  model  as  different  types  of  data   ( Dl ,   D2 ,   D3 ) . 

10.5.  L.2  Horowitz   (1988)   accepted  the  notion  of  a  tridimensional 
reality  of  1 i brarianship,   developed  by  Nitecki   (1964)  and 
referenced  by  Shera   (1972  1,   and  then  considers  it  "implicit 
in  almost  any  formulation  of  the  library  system."23 

In  her  discussion  of   library  curricula,   Horowitz  proposes  her 
own  framework  for  the  theory  of  1 ibrarianship  based  on  a  distinc- 
tion between  three-fold   reality,    resembling  Nitecki1 s  con- 
ceptualizations:   procedural,    empirical   ('functional'    in  her 
terminology),   conceptual,    ideological  and  contextual,  administra- 
1 1  v  e  . 

The  functional,    social-engineering  dimension  has  "a 
mandate  to  develop  effective  methods  and  techniques  to 
organize,   control,    store,   and  retrieve   information,"24    (This  is 
illustrated  by  Lancaster's   (1977)    focus  on  maximization  of  the 
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access  to  information.  ) 

The  conceptual,   planning  dimension  aims  at   "the  develop- 
ment of  an  approach   .    ♦    ,    to  identify  and  synthesize  the  wide 
variety  of  ideas,    theories,   and  models  about  the  nature  of 
information   ♦    .    .  (similar  to  Wright's   (1977)   emphasis  on  its 

metascient if ic  character  )  . 

The  contextual,   cultural  dimension  of  librarianship  focuses 
on  "the  nature  of  the  social  need  it  must  meet,    and  integrates 
theory  and  context  to  package  services  to  meet  that  social  need" 
(e.g.,   Shera's    'social   epistemology '  ) . *  6 

Horowitz's  definitions  of  information  also  resemble  in 
some  cases  the  classification  of  the  model  proposed  in  this 
essay.    She  summarizes  Levitan's   (1982)  view  that  information  is 
"viewed  as  a  cycle  which  includes  the  entire  set  of  procedures, 
operations,   and  functions  involved  in  the  collection,  evaluation, 
storage,    retrieval,   dissemination,   and  generation  of  information 
bv  a  user  .  il  6  ' 

Ail  this   is  based  on  the  premises  that:    (1)   information  is  a 
basic  phenomenon,    (2)    it   is  perceived  ( 3 )   as  a  semantic  concept 
of  a  message,    and   is   (4)   differentiated  from  knowledge  as  its 
communicable  form.    In  my  model,    those  are  the  characteristics  of 
data     i.e.,    <1)   given,    (2)   perceived,    (3)   ascribed,   and  when 
their  description   (information)   is  absorbed   in  a  given  system, 
(4)    it  becomes  part  of   its  knowledge. 


a 
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10.5.2     Procedural  Level  of  Interpretation 

10,5.2.1     Information  as  a  Flow  of  Form  (Young,  1987) 

^ounR'  starts  with  the  premise  that  the  universe  is  a  mass- 
energy  system,    and  that  the  mind,   as  a  part  of  that  system, 
processes   inf ormat  ion.   He  defines  information  as  a  mass—energy 
form,    since   "every  set  or  system  of  relations   in  the  mass-energy 
universe  constitutes  a  form  of  the  universe,   whether  or  not  [it 
is  I   distinguishable  as  such  to  a  given  observer,"28   He  included 
in  that  definition  all  mental  events  such  as  knowledge,  emotions, 
volitions,   consciousness,    and  mind  itself,   all  viewed  either  as 
abstract  information  events,   as  flows  of  mass-energy  forms,   or  as 
f orm-manipulat  ing  processes . 

However,    although  all   information  is  a  form,    the  reverse  is 
not  always  true,    since  they  are  many  form  processes  that  are  not 
information.   The  distinction  refers  to  two  kinds  of  processes; 
morphological  and  kinetic.    Information  processes  are  relational 
and  morphological,    in  which  kinetic,   energetic  aspects  are  sec- 
ondary*  Patterns  defined  as  the  characteristics  of  a  form  are 
the  primary  ingredients  of  information  flow.    Young  illustrates 
the  distinction  by  an  example:    "When  we  say  that  a  neuron  fires  a 
given  number  of  spikes  per  second  and  that  this  activity  trans- 
mits information,   we  are  not  saying  that  the  neuron  is  transmit- 
ting anything  other  than  the  pattern  of  its  firing."29  The 
information  is  embodied  in  that  pattern.   Pattern  means  informa- 
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tion  that  is  preserved,   while  moved,   in  a  transformation*  There- 
fore any  activity  that  involves  communication  of  information 
preserves  and  transfers  a  form  that  is  communicated,   through  a 
series  of  coding  and  recording  processes.    "At  the  most  fundamen- 
tal  level,    information  flow  can  be  defined  as  a  relational- 
morphological,   mass-energy  activity  involving  representational 
(symbolic)    form  transfers  between  two  or  more  mass-energy 
svstems,    a  flow  of  form. MJ0 

A  certain  amount  of  energy  is  needed  to  communicate  informa- 
tion,   to  preserve  and  transfer  characteristics  of  a  given  form, 
i.e.,    its   information,    from  one  mass-energy  system  to  another. 
The  amount  of  energy  is  normally  very  small,   within  the  limits, 
needed   for   its  protection.   Too  little  energy  would  prevent  the 
transfer  of  the  form,   and  too  much  of  it  would  destroy  the  form 
itself. 

As  a  relational  process,   not  a  form  phenomenon,  information 
flow  can  be  identified  without  a  specific  frame  of  reference  or 
context,   As  a  relational  activity,    information  requires  at  least 
the  sending  and  receiving  of  sets  of  mass-energy  systems;    it  is 
not  a  content  of  either  system,    but  a  transmission  of  a  pattern 
between  them.   The  meaning  of  information,    its  value  or  sig- 
nificance,   is  explained  in  terms  of  resonance.    "Resonance  can  be 
defined  as  the  phenomenon     that  occurs  when  two  or  more  oscil- 
latory systems   influence  each  other's  activity."31   The  interac- 
tion by  resonance  results  in  exchanging  relational  patterns, 
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and  this,    in  turn,    influences  the  pattern  of  the  receiving 
system . 

As   I  pointed  out  elsewhere   (Nitecki,    1989),   Young  attempts  to 
develop  an  information  model  based  on  scientific,  mechanistic 
premises,    free   from  metaphysical  speculations.   His  universe  is  a 
self-organizing  and  self-regulating  system,   consisting  only  of 
either  objects  such  as  forms,    their  shapes  and  structures,  or 
processes  represented  by  energy,   a  capacity  to  change.  Informa- 
tion,   as  defined  above,     communicates  changes  between  the 
systems.    It  becomes  indispensable  yet  together  with  the  concept 
of  energy,    it  remains  an  undefined  phenomenon.   Similarly,  Some 
other  models  in   information  science  are  based  on  the  notion  of 
information  as  a  content  not  only  of  brain  processes  but  also  of 
its  product,    the  physical  record  or  electronic  data.   Their  focus 
is  on   information  as  a  behavior-changing  process,   while  in 
i i brarianship  the  primary  interest  is   in  the  understanding  the 
behavior-driven  needs  of  the  patrons  for  the   information.  Crucial 
here   is  the  definition  of  information  as  that  which  satisfies 
those  needs . 

Young's  model   is  an  example  of  a  procedural   interpretation  of 
information.   The  basic  datum  of  the  universe   is  a  form,  according 
to  Young,    "a  fundamental,   universal  characteristic,   an  intrinsic 
and  necessary  consequence  of  the  rationality  of  the  mass-energy 
universe. MJ^    Form  is  present  in   "every  object  and  event.   It  is  a 
true  universal . MJJ 
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In  the  physical  systems,   the  form  is  a  given  [ Dl ]   in  my 
model,    as  a  "structure,    shape,   configuration,   arrangement,  order, 
organization,   pattern,   relations,   and  essential  nature  or 
indweLling  cause  or  principles,"34    as  illustrated  by  the  wave 
characteristics  of  amplitude,   wavelength,    frequency,  etc. 

The  perceived  data,    [ D2 ]    in  my  model,   recognize  and  transform 
patterns  by  the  scanning  mechanism  in  the  nervous  system,  as 
illustrated     by  the  irritability  of  protoplasm  in  its  reaction  to 
external   stimuli . 

Ascribed  data,    I D3 I   in  my  model,   provide  for  concept  manipula- 
tion by  abstracting  on  verbal  and  nonverbal  levels  through  sym- 
bols and  signs   "created  and  used  as  a  representation  of  an  event 
or  ob/iect,    a  process  that  in  living  organisms  enables  them  to 
organize  and  manipulate  internally  the  world  of  their  percep- 
tion .  "  J  b 

Kach  of  the  above  kinds  of  data  can  be  interpreted  in  my 
model  procedurally,   contextually ,   and  conceptually. 

Procedural   interpretation   ( Pd )   is  evident  in  all  physical 
sciences,   e . 3 , ,    in  physics  "matter  and  space  are  mutually  inter- 
dependent manifestations  of  a  single,   whole  system  or  process  in 
which  material  particles  are  not  distinct  entities  made  of  some 
separate  stuff  or  substance     moving  through  space,   but  are  geom- 
etrical   forms  of  or  disturbances  of  the  space-time  continuum,"  36 

Contextual  interpretation  is  based  on  "frame  of  reference 
in  which  any  set  of  mass-energy  relations  exists   ,    ,    .   must  be 
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seen  as  absolutely  essential  to  a  determination  of  its  actual 
form  characteristics,   and  therefore  to  its  identity."37  Likewise, 
information  "cannot  be  identified  in  the  absence  of  a  context  or 
frame  of  reference."  3 tt 

Conceptual   interpretation  focuses  on  the  form  as  a  relation. 
"Jt  is  the  form  (relations),   whether  semantic,   syntactic,  experi- 
mental,  or  contextual,   of  the  elements  of  language,   and  not  the 
matter  of  which  they  are  constructed,    from  which  the  mind  gener- 
ates meaning;   the  physical   symbols  themselves  embody  no 
1 inguistic  meani  ng . "3  9 

It  is  not,    for  example,    the  printed  words  in  language, 
but  the  arrangements  between  them,   which  signifies  their  meaning. 

Ail  three  attributes  of  data  identified  in  my  model  are 
al  so  discussed  by  Young.   Information  is  considered  as  a  flow  of 
mass-energy  forms;   the   information-processing  is  evident,  for 
example,    in  biological  systems   (e.g.,   single-celled  animals' 
response  to  stimulation),   conduction  of  electrical  excitation  in 
nerve  cells,   and  coded  patterns  in  computers. 

The  phenomenon  of  relations   is  considered  to  be  the  only 
concept  that  can  interpret  "all   structure,    shape,  configuration 
.    .    .    al L  order,   organization,    arrangement,   all  pattern,   and  all 
form   ...   as  consisting  of  sets  or  systems  of  relations  between 
constituents . "  4  u 

Finally,   Young  equates  all  data  with  information: 
Information  i§i  now  a  basic  descriptive  concept,   not  only  in 
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communication  theory,   cybernetics,   and  computer  sciences  but 
also   in   .    .    .   physics,   chemistry,   biology,   and  psychology 
.    .    .     psychobiology   ,    .    .   neuro-sc ience ,      •    •    ,  electromag- 
netic field  disturbances,   sound     waves,   atomic  excitations, 
and  other  physical  phenomena,    in  the  structure  and  function  of 
chemical  molecules,    in  the  sensory  activities  and  behavioral 
displays  of  animals,    in  the  activities  of  neurons,  nervous 
systems,   and  brains,   and  in  the  entire  complex  of  psychologi- 
cal or  mental   processes,   so  that  all  cognitive  functions, 
including  perception,    knowledge,   thought,    learning  and  memory, 
as  weJ 1   as  emotion,   volition,   consciousness,   and  the  entire 
phenomenon  of  mind         are  all  now  generally  characterized  by 
scientists  as  information-processing  activities,"  41 

For  data  to  become  information,   they  must  be,   according  to 
Youni?,   specified  with  respect  to  some  frame  of  reference  or  con- 
text;   they  must  undergo  some  set  of  relations  with  at  least  one 
other   (receiving)   system;    they  must  become  represented  by  altered 
form  characteristics  within  the  receiving  system;   and  they  must 
fail  withjn  certain  minima  and  maxima  of  energy  intensity  or 
value. 4*   This   is  in  my  model  a  process  of  inf oscript ion . 

10.5. 2. Z     Stonier  proposes  a  theory  of   information  based  on  the 
assumption   "that   information  is  a  basic  property  of  the  universe 
I  and |    .    .    .   like  matter  and  energy  [it]   has  physical  reality."  43 
It  "has  existed  Jong  before  the  appearance  of  human  beings   •    ,  . 
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I  and  I   arose  the  moment  the  universe  began  to  organize  itself."44 
Similarly  to  Youne;,   Stonier  distinguishes  between  two  interre- 
lated categories  of  information:   structural  information  (con- 
tained in  a  system)  and  kinetic  information  (transmitted, 
processed  or  transformed)*    It  achieves  meaning   in  the  context  of 
a  given  perceptor  system,   and  in  an  advanced  form  it  is  called 
'intelligence,*   a  concept  which  can  be  extended  from  simple, 
proto-intelligence  to  the  collective,   global,   human,   and  machine 
intelligence.    "The  emerging,   ever  more  highly  complex  but 
integrated  combination  of  human  and  machine  intelligence  will 
evolve  into  new,   advanced  forms  of  organization  described  as  pure 
i nte I L  igence . "4  * 

Related  to  my  model,    in  this  theory  the   information  is  con- 
sidered as  an  unspecified,   assumed  basic  property  of  the  u^i   '  *se 
I  D I  ,   manifested  either  as  a  phenomenon  of  a  given  structure   I P3 1 
or  as  a  process   I  PI  I  .   Another  theory  will  have  to  be  developed, 
to  explain  the  leap  from  the  concept  of   'information*   to  that  of 
'intelligence.*   Such  a  theory  of  information,   Stonier  admits, 
does  not  exist. 

10.5,3     Contextual   Level  of  Interpretation 

10.5.3.1     Smalley  and  Plum  (1982)   discuss  the  concept  of  informa- 
tion indirectly  in  its  broad  sense  of  information  skills  in 
librarv  research  by  reviewing  contextual  approaches  to  biblio- 
graphic instruction  in  the  humanities  and  sciences. 
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They  define  a  contextual   approach  in  terms  of  differences 
in  the  structures  of  the  literature,   the  scholarships  and  the 
reference  and  access  tools  used  in  the  two  disciplines. 

These  differences   illustrate  the  basically  different  data 
studied  by  each  discipline,   reflecting  the  proverbial    1  two- 
cultures '    syndrome.    In  the  humanities  the  focus   is  on  interpreta- 
tive context  of  a  particular  work  of  art,   such  as,   e.g.,   a  poem 
or  a  painting,   each  considered  a  unique  artistic  experience,    [ D2 ] 
in  rny  modeL;   while   in  the  sciences,   the  focus   is  on  an  experi- 
mental context   in  search  of  regularities  in  experience,   based  on 
the  assumption  of  an   independent  universe,    ID1J    in  my  model. 
While  the  former  data  are  perceived  in  terms  of  a  humanist's  own 
'personal,   unique  perceptions,"   the  latter  are  discovered  by  the 
scientist's   "cJose  examination  of  regularities.'146 

The  research  process  in  the  scholarship  of  the  humanities 
aims  at  the    justification  of  experiences,   while   in  the  sciences 
j  1.  aims  at  their  explanation. 

The  relationships  studied  in  the  humanities  are  between  the 
products  of  human  creativity  and  the  artist's  personality,  sociai 
experiences,   and  forms  of  artistic  expressions. 

In  sciences  the  focus  is  on   'understanding  relationships 
between  patterns. ' 

The  product  of  humanistic  inf oscript ion  is  a  particular 
work  of  art ,    " reflecting  complexities     of  personal i ty ,  social 
experience,   and  form  of  expression";47    that  of  scientific 

42 
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i nf oscription  is  a  verifiable  and  reproducible  pattern  of  regu- 
larities. 

The  phenomena  of  inf oscriptions  are   in  both  disciplines 
a  form  of   inquiries  which  originate  in  "distinctive  conceptual 
structures,    governed  by  what  it  means  to  understand  in  that  area 
of   knowledge"413    and  affect  the  processes  of  research  and  the 
reporting  of  their  results.    In  the  humanities,    the  scholars  com- 
bine a  discipline-determined  conceptual   framework  with  personal, 
unique  perceptions  .* y    In  the  sciences   Mthe  scientists  work  is 
discipline-determined,   and  the  methods,    the  theoretical  assump- 
tions,  and  the  types  of  questions  pursued  are  those  that  science 
has   judged  worthy. "5U 

In  this  essay  the  contextual   inf oscription  distinguishes 
between  the  two  different  realities,    [ Dl ]   &  [ D2 ]    in  raetalibrary 
model,    reflected   in  different  phenomena,   products,    and  relation- 
ships between  them,    thus  accounting  for  the  contextual  approach 
to  bibliographic   instruction  that  reflects  the  interactive 
processes   between  the   learner's  personal   capacities  and  cognitive 
structures  of  different  disciplines.  51 

10.5.3.2!     Beagle's  essay  (1988)   offers  an  interesting  discussion 
of  different    Levels  of  interpreting  data  ?bout  the  universe. 

Responding   to  a  lack  of  definitions  of   information,  Beagle 
recommends  Bohm's  concept  of  wholeness5 2    as  a  context  for 
theory  in  library  and  information  science.   His  distinction 
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between  the  mechanistic  world-view  and  the  contextual  holistic 
approach  is  extended  in  my  model  by  introducing  the  third,  the 
conceptual   dimension.    I  separate  the  mechanistic  approach  (bio- 
physical)  from  the  contextual  or  environmental  (socio- 
psychological  )   approach,   to  account  for  the  basic  differences 
that  were  also  pointed  out  by  Bohm. 

The  principal    feature  of   [mechanistic]   order  is  that  the 
world  is  regarded  as  constituted  of  entities  which  are  out- 
side of  each  other   .    .    .    they  exist  independently  in  dif- 
ferent regions  of  space  (and  time)   and  interact  through 
forces  that  do  not  bring  about  any  change   in  their  essential 
natures.    By  contrast,    in  a  living  organism   .    .    .   each  part 
grows   in  the  context  of  the  whole,    so  that   it  does  not  exist 
independently,   nor   .    .    .   merely   'interacts*   with  the  others, 
without   itself  being  essentially  affected  in  this  relation- 
ship . J  J 

The  conceptual  dimension  accommodates  Bohm's  concept  of 
knowledge   incorporated   in  his  contextual  dimension  as  "an 
abstraction  from  the  total   flux   .    .    .    the  ground  both  of  reality 
and  of  our  knowledge  of  this  reality."54 

The  differences  between  his  two--and  my  three-dimensional 
approaches  are  highlighted  by  Beagle's  distinction  between 
volumes   (physical  units,   viewed  mechanistically  as  collections  of 
books   in  a   library  as  a  warehouse)   and  titles. 

The  concept  combines  the  abstract  content  of  books  with  their 
knowledge,    "a  collective  interface  between  humans  and  an  abstract 
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aggregate    .    .    ♦   referred  to  as    'knowledge'    or   'information',  55 
In  my  model ,    I  distinguish  between  the  physical  carrier  (volume), 
the  human,   contextual   interaction,   and  the   (Popperian)  conceptual 
objective  knowledge,    the  last  two  dimensions  relate  to  Beagle's 
ti ties .b  b 


10,5,4     Conceptual   Level   of  Interpretation 
10,5,4,1   Metaphysics  of  Information   (Wright,  1977) 

in  the   introduction  to  his  study,   Wright  summarizes  the  argu- 
ment that   information  can  be  a  subject  of  philosophy,   but  not  the 
object  of  science.   He  gives  two  reasons  for  his  position:  (a) 
information   is  a  nonphysical  entity,   made  up  of  spiritual  struc- 
ture and  form,    not  of  substance;    and   (b)   the  content  of  matter 
and   "form,    precisely  qua  form,    cannot   function  as  the  direct 
object  of  science,   which  must  have  a  physical  referent 
(phenomenal    base  I    in  the  material  universe,"57 

Wright's  argument  is  based  on  five  assumptions,  developed 
l'u  I  .1  v   in  his  essay  . 

( I )   The  reasons  and  senses  are  completely  different  phenomena, 
and  the  human  being  is  both:    externally  a  material,   sensory  body, 
and   internal  Ly  a  nonmaterial,    thinking  being.   This  distinction  is 
reflected   in  the  emergence  of  two  basic  philosophical  systems, 
materialism,   dealing  with  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  universe, 
and   idealism,    focusing  on  human   life  and  conduct.   Wright  calls 
them  mechus   (materialistic,    scientific),   and  telus  (humanistic 
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idealistic)   types  of  systems,   which  are  synonymous  with  con- 
temporary  1  know-how'   and   ' know-what'   approaches,  respectively. 
Wright's  main  hypothesis   is  that  librarians  are  idealists  and 
i i brarianship  is  a  metascience,    since  its  subject  matter  derives 
"not   from  man  and  nature  in  an  objective  sense,   but  from  human 
ideas,    the  human  languages   (both  natural  and  artificial)   and  the 
human  information  processes."58   He   follows  Kaplan  <1964)   in  the 
assumption  that  philosophy  can  be  based  either  on  order,  struc- 
ture,   and   form,   or  on  substance  and  content.   Librarianship , 
according  to  Kaplan  and  Wright,    is  centered  on  the  human  mind. 

(2  1   Man  is  an  informational  being,   and  a  human  information 
system  is  the  only  possible  philosophical  interpretation  of 
everything   in  terms  of  human  culture.   The  informational  system 
may  be  sensory,   neural,    or  noetic,   cognitive.   Human  intelligence 
.is  capable  of  translating  unstructured  form  into  specific, 
manageable   form  "either  by  discerning  or  creating  its  material 
manifestations  within  the  sensory  ambience,   or  by  manipulating 
its  nonmaterial  manifestations  in  some  abstract  system.59  This 
dua.l   capacity  of   intelligence  results  in  (a)   a  dual  kind  of 
truth,    experiential,   artistic  and  intellectual,   and  scientific; 
(b)   two  kinds  of  thinking,    inductive,   empirical  and  deductive, 
and  theoretical;   and  (c)   two  ways  of  learning  and  teaching, 
d.i  rect ,   experimental  and  indirect  in  abstraction . 

(3>  Abstract  form  differs  from  its  expression.   Form,  according 
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to  Plato,    is  the  unexpressed,    ideal,   unchangeable  pattern  of 
things.   Their  ideal   image  is  expressed  in  a  communication  system 
as  a  concrete  but  distorted  material  replica  of  that  form.  The 
distinction  raised  a  philosophical  question:    "Does  the  unsensed 
world  of  form  completely  transcend  the  material  world  of  senses 
(Plato),   or  is  the  former  immanent  within  the  latter 
( Aristotle )?Mfc;  u   The  answers  to  that  question  reflect  either  the 
humanistic  and  metaphysical,   or  the  scientific  and  empirical 
viewpoints.   Corollary  thoughts  and  language  should  be  dif- 
ferentiated from  their  expressions.    Likewise,    information  is  a 
form,   meaning   ' in-f or-mation , '    that  is,    "the  production  of  form 
in  to   *  inform*    someone   is  quite   literally  to   'create  form  in' 
him,   and  the  sensory  modes  of  communication  are  both  ancillary  to 
that  possibility  and  the  means  of   its  achievement."61  This 
definition  is  contrasted  with  the  interpretation  of  information 
by   information  scientists  as  a  utilitarian,    instrumental  means 
toward  some  desired  ends. 

(4)   Each  form  has   informational  properties.   These  properties 
serve  as  material  means  for  expressing  the  ideas  through  two 
kinds  of  symbols:   physical  at  rest,    static,    (e.g.,   writing)  and 
physical   in  motion,    kinetic   (e.g.,   speech).   The  primary  function 
of  a  kinetic  symbol   is  to  express  sensory  experiences  and  emo- 
tions,   its  secondary  function   is  to  reflect  on  them.  The 
priorities  are  reversed   in  a  static  symbol,    "which  tends  to  fil- 
ter out  the  instinctive  and  emotional  elements  of  human  express- 
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ion  in  order  to  display  its  neotic  factors  in  permanent  relation- 
ships .  "b  *  . 

(5)  Every  society  depends  on  its  informational  system,  which, 
an  the  form  of  a  generic  book,   stores  information  for  future  use. 

Wright's  metaphysical  interpretation  of  information  provides  a 
conceptual  dimension,   which  he  further  developed  in  his  other 
writings.   He  argues  strongly  for  a  view  of  philosophy  of  librar- 
ianship  which  is  based  on  a  metaphysical  distinction  between 
empirical  and  conceptual  approaches  to  the  study  of  the  field. 

Wright  has  not  yet  published  his  overall  philosophy  of  librar- 
lanship.   However,    the  predominant  theme  in  all  his  writings  is 
the   implications  of  the  dichotomy  between  humanistic  and 
scientific  approaches  to  the  study  of  reality.   He  distinguishes 
between  the  metaphysics  of  thought  processes  and  their  products 
on  the  one  hand,   and  the  physics  of  experienced  existence,   on  the 
other . 

In  the  course  of  the  years  of  extensive  writing  on  this 
duality  he  draws  a  sharp  distinction  between  (a)    information  as 
the  object  of  study  incompatible  with  the  scientific  method 
(Wright,    1977);    (b)   psychophysical  relationships  between  physical 
symbols  and  their  symbolic  referents   (Wright,    1986);    (c)  artistic 
recognition  of  nonphysical   structure  and  form  and  scientific  des- 
cription of  physical  substance  and  content   (Wright,  1976-a); 
(dl   the  cultural   idealism  of  individual  cognition  and  cultural 


^materialism  of  observable  patterns  of  behavior   (Wright,  1981~a); 
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(e)    library  substance   (physical  datura  as  a  symbol  )   and  its 
instruments   (physical  datum  per  se )    (1979-a);   and   (f)   a  distinc- 
tion between  physical   library  operations  and  metaphysics  of  ideas 
about  the  reality  (Wright,  1976-b). 

Wright  sees  librarianship  as  an  intellectual  discipline  study- 
ins;  knowledge   itself,   contrasted  with  empirical  disciplines  that 
use  knowledge  to  study  other  things   (Wright,    1984).    It  is  not  a 
sub.iect-matter ,    but  a  way  of  finding  subject-matters  of  interest 
to  others   (Wright,    1978).   The  focus  in  librarianship  is  on  the 
communication  of  ideas,   not  on  the  transmission  of  signals 
(Wright,  1981-b). 

Philosophy  of  librarianship,   Wright  argues,   should  be  based  on 
metaphysical   beliefs  about  reality,   episteraological  explanations 
of  these  realities,    and  ethically  determined  actions  in  terms  of 
these  realities   (Wright,    1982).    It  should  reflect  the  holistic 
character  of  the  discipline,    its  psychophysical  unity  of 
immaterial   realities   (ideas)  with  physical  realities  (data) 
(Wright,    1988).   However,    "librarianship  is  a  metaphysical  tech- 
nology of  knowing  based  on  philosophy  (knowledge  of  subsistents ) ; 
it   is  not  a  physical   technology  of  action  based  on  science 
(knowledge  of  existents).   Librarianship  ...    is  the  very 
antithesis  of  science  as  a  knowledge  system."  63 

10,5. 4,2     The  Proposi tional  Approach  to  Information   (Fox,  1983) 
Kox  starts  with  a  notion  that   1  information 1    in  information 
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science   is  identical  with  the  ordinary  understanding  of  the  term. 
Furthermore,    he  limits  his  study  to  the  linguistic  conveyance  of 
information,    specifically  to  the  information  carried  by  sentence. 

Before  discussing  his  own  approach,   Fox  reviews  other  theories 
of   information,    in  the  context  of  what   information  is  not.  Shan- 
non's classical  mathematical  theory  of  communication  (Shannon, 
1948)    is  restricted  to  the  transmission  of  messages,   not  their 
interpretations,   and  hence  it  is  irrelevant  to  what  is  involved 
in  the  informing  and  misinforming  processes.    Fox  rejects  Wersig's 
and  Neveling's   (1975)  definition  of  information  as  reduction  of 
uncertainty  in  communication,   since  information  can  exist  without 
being  used   in  such  processes.   Whittemore's  and  Yovits'  (1973) 
definition  of   information  as   'data  of  value  in  decision-making' 
is  equally  unacceptable.   It  is  a  reductive  analysis,   defining  one 
concept   in  terms  of  another,   without  defining  either. 
Kairthorne's   (1965)   recommendation  to  stop  using  the  term 
'information'    altogether  is  viewed  as  an  argument  of  a  nominalist 
who  did  not  prove  the  unreality  of  the  phenomenon  for  which  the 
term   ' i  nf ormation '    stands .   Schreider' s  (  1965  (   focus  is  on  the 
effect  of   information  on  the   'belief-state'    of  the  receiver  of 
communication   ('thesaurus')  This,   to  Fox  is  a  "truism  that  a 
statement  T  conveys   information  to  some   individual   if  the  indi- 
vidual    understands  T  and  changes  his  or  her  belief-state  on  the 
basis  of  T,nti4   without     considering  information  content.  And 
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finally,    Fox  takes  an  objection  to  Belkin's  and  Robertson's 
(1976)   concept  of  information  as  that  which  can  change  structured 
image  or  mental  conception  of  what  we  perceive,   without  defining 
the  notion  of    'structure.'   All  the  above  examples,   Fox  argues, 
failed  to  represent  the  ordinary  notion  of  information. 

Fox's  own  approach  to  information  treats  of  it  in  terms  of  a 
proposition.   Although  it  is  also  a  reductive  analysis,   a  proposi- 
tion  is  better  understood  than  information;    it  expresses  a 
certain  viewpoint  and  is  subject  to  truth  verification.  Hence 
information  can  be  replaced  by  proposition:    "any  item  or  piece  of 
information  is   (made  up  of)  propositions."65 

Proposition  differs  from  both  kinds  of  sentences,   one  standing 
for  universais   (e.g.,   yellowness),   or  describing  instances  of 
those  universais   (e.g.,   yellow).   The  former  is  refereed  to  as  a 
'type.7    the  latter  as  a   'token'    sentence,   and  both  are  spatio- 
temporal   entities.   A  proposition  is  neither.    It  is   "what  is 
asserted  to  be  the  case  by  (someone  who  writes  or  utters )"   it.  66 

Furthermore,    proposition  is  not  identical  with  the  basic  mean- 
ing of  the  sentence.   Meaning  may  have  different  connotations, 
"what   is  understood  to  be  the  meaning  of  a  sentence   .    .  . 
I  'basic*   meaning  |    ...    is  very  different  from  what  a  person 
means   in  using  the  sentence   .    .    .    ['extended'   meaning ]... and  from 
what  the  sentence  means   .    .    .    I  ' contextual '   meaning]."67  Only 
propositions,    and  not  the  meanings  of  the  sentences,   can  be 
©     asserted  to  be  true  or  false.   The  propositions  are  not  the  mean- 
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ings  of  sentences,   nor  is  information,   although  the  meaning  is 
more  closely  related  to  the  latter.    Fox  realizes  that  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  two  is  not  clear  and  is  the  subject  of  long- 
standing philosophical  debate.   He  suggests,   however,    that  part  of 
that  relationship  is  in  the  role  that  meaning  performs  as  a 
mediator  between  sentences  and  propositions,    Mby  virtue  of  which 
the  former  are  able  to  express  the  latter."68 

S   oject  to  the  above  clarification,   Fox  offers  what  he  calls 
"the  proposi t i onal  analysis  of  inf ormat ion , "   based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  "the   information  carried  by  a  set  $  of  sentences  is  the 
proposition  p,   where  p  is  a  conglomerate  proposition  expressed  by 
a  set   $  '    of  sentences  appropriately  associated  with  $ .  1,6  9  Both 
information  and  proposition  are  abstract,   non-sentences,  and 
identical ,    categories . 

Fox  admits  the  vagueness  of  the  above  definition  but  justifies 
it  by  a  necessity  to  distinguish  between  information  that  may  be 
contained  in,   transferred  by,   or  conveyed  to  an  individual  by  a 
sentence.   The  extend  to  which  information  may  be  contained  in  a 
sentence  depends  on  the  context  in  which  the  meaning  of  that 
sentence  is  used.    Information  transferred  by  sentences  is  always 
transferred  to  a  specific  individual.   The  extent  of  the  transfer 
depends  on  that  individual's  interpretation  of  the  information 
received.    Furthermore,   the  information  " conveyed  to  some  individ- 
ual   is   in  part  dependent  upon  the  previous  beliefs  of  that  indi- 
9^>-  vidual  and  on  what  that  individual  popes  to  believe  as  a 
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result  of  receiving  and  understanding  a  message,"70    It  depends  on 
the  extent  to  which  the  meaning  of  the  content     of  the  received 
information  affected  the  belief-state  of  that  individual. 

The  next  part  of  Fox's  model,   not  discussed  here,    focuses  on 
the  issues  of  informing  and  misinforming,    "namely  that  X  informs 
(or  misinforms)   Y  that  P  only  if  Y  receives  and  understands  a 
message  expressing  the  proposition  that  P,"71 

In  final  analyses,  the  nature  of  information  is  defined  by 
the  relationships  between  the  characteristics  of  the  following 
components  in  Fox  model; 

(a)  information:    "X  informs  Y  that  P  only  if  X  tells  Y  that 

P.  " '  1 

( b )  •  misinformation:    "a  truth  condition  will  not  have  to  be 

included  in  the  analysis  of  'inform,'  while  a  falsity  con- 
dition will  have  to  be  included  in  the  analysis  of  'missing 
form,  ' 

(c)  belief  and  truth:    "belief  is  not  essentially  involved  in 
the  process  of  informing,"74 

(d)  epistemic  authority:  "informing  someone  that  P  can  only 
take  place  when  the  informant  is  in  a  position  to  know 
that  P,M'<5 

Fox  concluded  that  the  model  does  not  addresses  the  amount  of 
information  carried  by  sentences  or  its  inf ormativeness .  Further 
studies  are  needed  to  better  understand  the  impact  of  meaning  on 
^     the  propositional  content  within  a  given  context  and  the  nature 
of  propositions  themselves. 
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Kox 1 s  argument  is  an  example  of  a  conceptual  analysis  of 
semantic  relationships  between  information  and  its  carrier,  the 
sentences . 


The  .lob  of  providing  a  conceptual  analysis  has  been  charac- 
terized as  a  purely  descriptive  task:   the  aim  is  to  dis- 
cover and  codify  the  rules  that  in  fact  govern  our  use  of 
language   .    .    .   accomplished  by  advancing  arguments  based  on 
various  uses,   or  misuses,   of  certain  terms   .    ,    .  eliciting 
agreement  on  the  use  of  language,   and  reaching  philosophi- 
cal conclusions." VB 


Nonverbal  carriers   (such  as  pictures,   genes,  electromag- 
netic impulses,   etc.)   are  identified  but  excluded  from  Fox's 
study  for  the  sake  of  simplicity.   Hence,   Fox  indirectly  connects 
his  definition  of  information  with  what  I  call  D3 ,   data  ascribed 
to  the  reality  by  human  device,    language.   Electrical   impulses  and 
genes  rnav  be  interpreted  as  Dl  ,   given,   measurable  data,  while 
gestures  and  pictures  as  D2 ,   perceived  expressions  of  a  given 
rea  i  i  ty . 

This  narrow  focus  excludes  consideration  of  data  (or 
information)  as  process  or  event:    information  as  proposition  is 
not  a  temporal  entity,   occurring  "at  a  particular  time  or  over 
some  duration  of  time."7 7    It  also  excludes  the  notion  of  informa- 
tion as  a  commodity  or  product;   a  distinction  is  made  between 
0 '    type  of  information  (universal)  and  its  instance  (token),  which 


merely  "contains  or  conveys  information. 
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Fox's  description  of  information  approximates  that  of  data 
viewed  as  phenomena.    It  "need  not  be  true   .    .    •   believed  by 
anyone   .    .    .   need  not  originate  with  a  reliable  informant,   but  it 
must  originate  with  someone   in  an  appropriate  position  to 
know.  ,,y  y     And   it   is  subject  to  specific  circumstances  (referred 
to  bv  Fox  as    'contextual  factors' ) .   The  same   information  may  be 
contained   in  more  than  one  sentence,   and  its  conveyance  depends 
on  the  belief-state  of  the   individuals  involved,   hence   "the  same 
set  of  sentences,   used  on  a  given  occasion,   may  transfer  dif- 
ferent  information  to  different  individuals . "a 0 

10,6       The  Concept  of  Continuity 

A  major  characteristic  of  the  redefined  relationships  among 
data,    information,   and  knowledge  is  the  continuity  of  these  rela- 
t  i  ons . 

A  notion  that  initially  knowledge  is  a  passive  reflection  of 
£iven  facts  stored  in  our  memory  as  a  part  of  knowledge  acquired 
in  the  past   implies  that  the  thought  process  consists  of  two 
seeminu.lv  contradictory,    simultaneous  phases:    (a)   the  passive 
staefe,    of  knowledge  already  acquired,   and   (b)   the  changing  state 
of  knowledge  prompted  by  active,    innovative  thoughts  (Uchenko, 
1        )  . 

The  unifying  aspect  of  this  process  may  be  explained  by  a 
concept  of  hierarchy  of  changes,   in  which  an  active  entity  is 

4 

O  .changing  within  an  unchangeable,   passive  larger  entity  at  that 
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compared  to  a  frozen  action  on  the  movie  film's  single  frames; 
while  a  transition  from  one  moment  to  another,   called  by  Uchenko 
a   ' cont i nu i ty , '    is  a  continuous  movement  created  by  a  series  of 
single  exposures  on  a  film. 

We  can  also  identify  similar  relations  between  sensory  percep- 
tions of  new  discrete  facts  or  events  and  a  simultaneous  con- 
ceptual  integration  of  those  individual  perceptions  into  an 
already  developed  unifying  system     of  previously  perceived  facts 
or  events   in  one's  own  mind.   The  formal  phase  of  this  data- 
information-knowledge  process   is  referred  to  as  a  cognition  of 
concrete  particulars;   the  latter  is  named  a  cognition  of 
universaJ  abstractions. 

In  the  diagram,   data   (D)   are  defined  as  perceptions  of  some 
concrete  particulars,   such  as  properties  of  objects,   or  events 
that  are  observed  as  changes  in  a  given  span  of  time,   or  records 
ol   such  facts  or  events.   The  process  of  correlating  two  or  more 
of   these  data  is  a  part  of  integrated  data-information-knowledge 
processes,   while  the  result  of  such  integration  is  a  new  relation 
known   ( K ) . 

An  integrated  datum   (1)   is  interpreted  as  an  assertion  of  a 
given  relation  between  two  or  more  relevant  data  (D).   The  rela- 
tionship between  the  two  sets  of  integrated  data   (II,    and  12) 
changes  the  existing  relations  within  continuously  evolving  total 
relations  known.   This  interpretation  follows  Boulding's  concept 
O     of  an  image   'build  up  as  a  result  of  all  past  experiences.' 
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The  relationships  between  discrete  and  continuous  aspects  of 
perception  in  the  data-information-knowledge  processes  (d-i-k) 
can  be  described  as  a  continuous  merging  of  one  phase  of  percep- 
tion  (sensory)    into  another   (conceptual).   The  data-information 
sequences  represent  sensory  perceptions  of  the  concrete,  external 
environment,   the  'matter.' 

An   individual  patron  in  a  library,    seeking  information,    is  in 
fact  looking  for  the  discrete  data  about  some  specific  aspects  of 
that  matter.   Those  data  constitute  building  blocks  in  that 
patron's  mind;    the  blocks  of  data  are  then  interrelated  within 
the  previously  acquired  data.   This  stage  of  the  data-inf ormat ion- 
knowledge  process  serves  as  a  framework  in  which  new  perceptions 
are   interrelated  within  a  continuously  changing  state  of  rela- 
tions known  as  a  cognition  of  universal  abstracts. 

The  above  model  reinforces  the  general  notion  of  data- 
i nt ormat ion-knowledge  as  a  continuous  process  of  integrating 
newiv  received  perceptions  into  previously  established  systems  of 
relations. 

Jt   is  a  transition  from  the  passive  state  of  knowledge, 
acquired  in  the  past,   to  an  active,   newly  formed  state  of  rela- 
tions  (newly  perceived  ideas).   The  process  consists  of  a  con- 
tinuous series  of  changing  relations.   The  similarities  among  the 
data  allow  for  the  continuation  of  the  process  itself,   while  the 
differences  in  the  relationships  among  them  stimulate  the  changes 
O       in  that  process. 
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Three  major  levels  of  the  continuum  correspond  to  the  three- 
dimensional  concept  of  relations  known,    (a)  At  the  empirical 
level,   the  continuum  provides  for  a  pattern  of  changes  within  an 
organism  exemplifying  the    'whole-part*    relations,    "so  that  the 
plat;  of  the  whole  influences  the  very  characters  of  the  various 
subordinate  organisms  which  enter  into  it"    (Uchenko,    1929 j 
p.  145).    (b)   At  the  contextual   level,   the  principle  of  continuity 
provides  for  a  synthetic  unity  between  two  forms  of  changes 
within  anv  organism;    the  preprogrammed,   passively  followed 
changes,    and  the  original,   actively  initiated,   creative  changes 
of  the  organism.   This  synthesis  provides  uniformity  of  meaning  in 
any  culture;    it  is  a  kind  of  psychological   reinforcement  of  a 
general   social  conformity  and  cultural  stability  of  the  larger 
organism  which  is  unchanged  at  any  particular  moment,    (c)  At  the 
conceptual  level,   the  notion  of  continuity  reflects  the  multi- 
plicity of  constantly  changing  interests  of  an  individual,  which 
brings  the  element  of  novelty  into  that  individual's  data- 
information-knowledge  relationships,   thus  further  stimulating  the 
data-information-knowledge  process  itself.   Therefore,   the  driving 
force   in  the  d-i-k  process  at  this  level   is  human  intellectual 
cur  i  os  i  tv , 

The  empirical  level  of  continuity  provides  for  a  unity  of  the 
process  of  changes  in  the    'whole-part'   sense;   the  contextual 
aspect  of  continuity  defines  the  condition  for  change,  inter- 
O     preted  as  a  departure  from  the  static,   passive  pattern;   while  the 
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conceptual  dimension  of  a  continuum  explains  the  reasons  for  the 
change   (e.g.,   an  intellectual  curiosity,   a  novelty  factor).  Thus, 
continuity  correlates  various  aspects  of  changing  environment, 
reflecting  the  uniqueness  of  each  individual  member  of  that  total 
environment.   Similar  concepts  of  data-information-knowledge 
processes  are  discussed  by  Otten   (1970),   Kochen   (1969),  Vinken 
( J  982  )  ,   and  Bretz   ( 1971  )  • 

According  to  those  theories,    information  becomes  a  part  of  the 
human  mind  by  a  continuous  interrelation  of  ideas   identified  and 
acquired  empirically,    described  experimentally,    and  explained 
philosophically,   each  emphasizing  a  different  aspect  of  the 
j  n format  ion-knowledge  process . 


JO. 6.1   Patterns  of  Communication 

In  a  generally  understood  pattern  of  communication  between  an 
individuaJ    and  the  environment  the  relationship  itself  is  dis- 
cussed at  two  levels,    (a)  At  the  query  level  of  inquiry-initiated 
activity,   an  individual  queries  a  particular  segment  of  the 
environment  for  specific  data,    (b)   At  the  message  level,  an 
environment   itself  is  considered  as  the  originator  of  messages, 
responding  to  an  individual's  query. 

The  inquiry  in  the   first  stage,    if  made  consciously,  is 
determined  by  an  individual's  motivation  for  it,   and  the  needs 
for  data  sought   in  terms  of  more  or  less  clearly  defined  purpose 
tor  such  an   inquiry  (e.g.,    'why  do  I  need  certain  data  and  what 
will   1  do  with  them,   when  I  receive  them?"). 
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This  model   is  not  addressing  an  unconscious  querying,    that  is, 
when  a  search  for  data  is  not  defined,   or  when  an  inquirer  is  not 
actively  seeking  the  data  e.g.,   as  in  an  exposure  to  an  adver- 
tisement,  although  that  aspect  of  the  process  can  be  incorporated 
into  the  second  stage  of  the  relationship. 

The  need-purpose  of  the  query  may  be  one  of  the  three  primary 
types,    (a)  The   first  of  these  is  the  search  for  a  given  single 
fact,   series  of  facts,   or  events  —  empirically  identified, 
described,   and  measured   ('factual  data'),    (b)   The  second  consists 
of  queries  that  are  psychological   in  nature,   engaging  one's  per- 
ceptive faculties   in  sizing  up  an  environment,    (c)   And  the  third 
is  a  philosophical   search  for  an  explanation  of  a  meaning  of 
certain  environmental  manifestations   (i.e.,    ideas     or  concepts 
about  the  environment). 

Hence  the  first  stage  of  the  data-information-knowledge  rela- 
tions between  an  inquirer  and  environment  can  be  symbolized  as: 

1-W-E   (Inquirer-Query-Environment)   =  Cognition  of  Concrete 


In  the  second  stage  the  environment  yields  data  searched 
for  by  an   inquirer.    Those  data  are  communicated  in  the  form  of 
messages  sent  by  the  environment  and  analyzed  by  a  receiver  of 
the  message.   This  stage  can  be  summarized  as: 


Particulars 
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S-m-R  (Sender-Message-Receiver)   =  Cognition  of  Universal 

Abstraction 

The  two  stages  are  connected  by  a  feedback  process,   in  which 
data  received  and  absorbed  in  one's  mind  make  an  impact  in  turn 
on  future  individual-environment  relationships. 

The  whole  sequence  is  referred  to  as  a  data-inf ormation- 
knowiedge  process  of  searching  for  needed  data  and  for 
incorporating   them  into  new  knowledge,   by  expanding  or  correcting 
the  knowledge  already  possessed  by  an  individual. 

To  summarize:    the  data-information-knowledge  transfer  involves 
three  distinct  phases:   the  inquirer's  motivation,   library's  col- 
Lection,   and  the  inquirer's  cognition  of  the  content  of  selected 
records.   The  phases  are  connected  by  the  query  about  the  needed 
records,    the  message  contained  in  them,   and  the  feedback  to  the 
inquirer,    either  successfully  completing  the  process,   or  continu- 
ing the  search  until  needed  records  are  located. 

The  query  consists  of  three  interrelated  processes:  (1) 
empirical   inquiry  about  records   (data),    (2)   psychological  percep- 
tion of  the  information  contained  in  the  record,   and  (3) 
philosophical   cognition  of  its  meaning. 

The  message  of  the  selected  record  is  contained  in  the 
record's  carriers   (commodity).   As  a  datum,    it  is  interpreted  by 
the  inquirer  (behavioral  reaction)   as  information,   modifying  his 

or  her  previous  understanding  of  reality  as  new  relations  known 
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10.6.2  The  impact  of  d-i-k  Processes  on  Librarianship 

The  concept  of  data-information-processes  may  be  useful  to 
clarify  some  assumptions  in  the  theory  of  librarianship,   and  to 
explain  a  changing  focus  in  library  practice. 

A  model   is  based  on  a  distinction  between  the  objective  sphere 
of  matter,   existing  outside  of  the  human  mind,   and  a  subjective 
sphere  of  perception  of  that  matter  by  individual  human  beings  in 
the  form  of  thoughts  about  that  matter. 

The  process   itself  is  relational,   and  it  provides  a  mental 
link  between  the  physical,   real  world,   and  a  metaphysical  world 
of   ideas.    In  this  sense,   the  continuity  of  the  data-information- 
knowledge  processes  explains,   at  least   in  part,    the  dichotomy 
between  the  constantly  changing  content  of  recorded  messages,  and 
a  relatively  unchangeable  structure  of  the  communication  process 
itself.   That  is,   the  ideas  about  the  matter   'out  there1  change, 
but  the  mechanism  for  their  development  remains  the  same.  This 
model   does  not   imply  a  form-content  separation,    it  de-eraphasizes 
that  distinction.    Form  and  content  "are  complementary  terms:  they 
have  no  meaning  in  isolation.   But  in  conjunction  they  make  up  the 
meaningful    form-content  relation   .    .    .   The  very  essence  of  form 
is  to  be  imposed  on  content,  whereas  the  very     essence  of  content 
is  to  be  subject  to  form.'*2 

This  important  point  is  often  overlooked  by  the  critics  of 
metaphysical  approaches  to  the  theory  of  librarianship.   The  oppo- 
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sition  between   form  and  content   'is  not  equivalent  to  the  dualism 
of  the   ideal  and  the  real   .    .    .    (but  it  is]   functional  and  rela- 
tive to  a  certain  context   .    .    .    in  a  different  context  a  term 
which  used  to  be  a  form  may  turn  out  to  be  a  content/83 

Ki£.    10-4  summarizes  Uchenko's  eloquent  discussion  of  the 
form-content  relations.   The  focus  on  either  the  form  or  a  content 
in  librarianship  affects  the  approaches  of  the  users  of  library 
material.    It  is  not  an  issue  of  building  separate  theories  for 
ideal  and  real  worlds,   since  both,   form  and  content,   reflect  each 
of  the  two  worlds,    in  the  context  of  a  material  world,   the  form 
is   represented  by  empirically  described  data,   while  the  content 
of  those  data  is  expressed  by  scientifically  described  relations 
between  those  data  and  their  explanations.    In  the  context  of 
ideas,    the  form  is  made  of  individual  thoughts,    interrelated  in 
an  abstract  universe  of  a  philosophical  discourse. 

in  both,    the  emotive  aesthetic  and  the  experimental  scientific 
data- i nf ormation-knowledge  processes,    the  content  of  the  process 
is  determined  by  the  form  of  a  particular  medium  of  expression, 
or  by  the  message  contained  in  the  carrier  of  information.    In  the 
philosophical,    reflective  data- information-knowledge  process,  it 
is  the   form,    the  platonic  essence,    that  is     expressed  by  various 
content  inani  testations . 
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The  model  of  the  data-inf ormat ion-knowledge  process  may  also 
contribute  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  conditions  necessary 
tor  the  fulfilment  of  the  library  mission  to  assist  the  patron  in 
obtaining  needed  material, 

As  the  model  suggests,    personal  knowledge  is  subjective, 
always  directly  related  to  an  individual's  own  previous  knowledge 
and  unique  way  of  absorbing  new  perceptions  into  an  existing 
svstem  of  relations  already  known.   As  I  have  said  at  the 
beginning  of  this  chapter,   all  that  the  library  can  do  is  to  pro- 
vide its  patron  with     the  records  available  in  the  library  col- 
lection.   Lt  is  up  to  individual  users  of  that  collection  to 
reJate  the  content  of  the  retrieved  material  to  their  own  needs. 
Hence,    the  role  of  a  librarian  is  to  provide  an  environment 
required  by  patrons  for  their  own  data-information-knowledge 
process . 

Kor  those  reasons,    the  traditional  reference  function  of 
providing  specific  answers  to  more  or  less  specific  questions 
must  be  expanded  to  allow  users  to  develop  their  own  thoughts 
rather  than  merely  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  *  ..oughts  of 
others . 

Librarians  qua  librarians  will  have  to  expand  their  role  as 
consultants  by  evaluating  the  quality  of  the  text  given  to  the 
patron.  The  issue  is  avoided  by  librarians  now  in  order  not  to 
prejudice  library  patrons. 

This  brings  up  even  more  complex  issue  of  cognitive  authority, 
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vjewed  by  Wilson   in  terms  of  professional  skeptics  questioning 
the  quality  of  the  material  claims  to  knowledge,   without  declar- 
ing their  own  preference   (Wilson,  1983), 

in  the  final  analysis  it  is  a  personal  knowledge  that  matters 
in  .1  i  brari  anship ,    a  knowledge  that  is  defined  as  a  subjective, 
ever-changing  state  of  mind,   a  result  of  continuous  personal 
data-i nformat ion-knowledge  processes.   The  practical  consequences 
of  subscribing  to  the  concept  of  continuous  information-knowledge 
processes  are  evident  in  a  newly  emerging  emphasis  on  the  process 
of  making  library  material  available  to  the  user. 

It  is  a  shift   in  emphasis   from  a  concentration  on  collection 
of  physical   carriers  of  information  and  knowledge  to  a  more 
aggressive  development  of  the  intellectual  access  to  these  col- 
lections.  This  change   is  evident  in  the  emphasis  on  resource- 
sharing  and  network  approaches  to  library  collections  and  serv- 
ices . 

Modern  1 ibrarianship  goes  beyond  the  task  of  arranging  and 
classifying  the  library  material;    it  also  develops  methods  of 
relating  the  content.   A  phenomenal  expansion  of  information 
retrieval   services  and  the  role  of  the  computer  will  have 
enormous   impact  on  librar ianship  in  its  capacity  to  interrelate 
various  recorded  data-information-knowledge  processes  to  meet  the 
unique  needs  of   individual  patrons. 

The  stereotypes  of  a  material-  or  user-oriented  librarian  will 
merge  into   those  of  data-inf ormat ion-knowledge  process-oriented 
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consultant.   The  reality  of  the  material  world  is  existential  in 
nature.    Its  perception   is  selective  and  subjective,    responding  to 
external  stimulation,   or  it  is  initiated  by  one's  own  intellec- 
tual  curiosity.    Its  comprehension  is  always  relative  to  pre- 
viously absorbed  perceptions,    interwoven  into  a  system  of  per- 
sonal relations  known  at  any  one  time.   This  is  the  essence  of  the 
data- information-knowledge  continuum,    the  major  component  of  the 
metal,  ibrary  intellectual  environment . 
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CHAPTER  11: 
THEORY  OF  METALIBRARIANSHIP 

11.1     Theory  and  Metatheory 

11.1,1  The  Purpose  of  the  Theory 

The  purpose  of  the  theory  is  to  contribute  to  better 
understanding  of  relationships  within  the  field.  On  the  one  hand, 
there   is  a  need  to  clarify  the  relationships  between  the  physical 
collection  of  a  variety  of  records  stored  and  served  in  the 
library  and  the  formal,   passive,    and  detached  theory  of  librar- 
ianship.   On  the  other  hand,   the  theory  in  librarianship  must 
re  Late  to  the  subjective,   dynamic,   and  personal  involvement  of 
library  users.   This  relationship  implies  the  existence  of  a 
potential  knowledge  embodied  in  librarianship,   expressed  in  this 
book  as  a  conceptual  theory  of  librarianship.    I  consider  librar- 
ianship as  a  discipline  which  includes  all  issues  related  to 
recorded  knowledge  and  information. 

The  relational  approach  to  the  theory  of  librarianship  has 
been  anticipated  in  various  forms  before:  Wellard  (1934)  distin- 
guished between  three  approaches  to  philosophy  of  librarianship: 
(a)  the  factual  or  scientific,  (b)  the  inductive  or  philosophi- 
cal, and  (c)  practical  approach  based  on  expediency  and  assump- 
tions. Miller  (1936)  warned  about  a  too-narrow  theory  of  librar- 
janship  buiit  exclusively  around  the  concept  of  the  library,  and 
proposed  a  twofold   'book-reader1   approach.   Predeek  (1939)  over 
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stressed  the  cultural  factor  by  viewing  the  library  as  a 
protagonist  of  specific  cultural  values  of  citizenship  and  democ- 
racy.  Bergen  (1963)   focused  on  integrating  teacher-librarian 
functions . 

The  present  study  expands  the  above  division  of  the  field  by 
rejecting  a  clean-cut  Wellard's  distinction  between  the 
scientific  and  philosophical  approaches ,   proposing  instead  an 
all-inclusive,   relational  approach  that  interrelates  different 
theories   in  a  single  model,   each  theory  accounting  for  different 
aspects  or  analysis  of   'facts.'   The  model   further  expands  the 
subject  matter  of  librarianship  beyond  Miller's   ' book-mindness , ' 
bv  pJacing  the  model   in  a  broadly  defined  intellectual  environ- 
ment.   It  considers     Predeek's   'cultural  values'   as  one  of  many 
attributes  of  knowledge,   defining  the  term  'knowledge'   not  as  an 
ideal  aimed  at,   but  as  a  totality  of   'relations  known,'  already 
existing  either  in  the  records  available  in  library  collections 
or  in  the  minds  of  the  users  of  these  records.   And  finally,  the 
model  differs  from  Bergen's  teacher-librarian's  merger  by  distin- 
guishing between  these  two  interdisciplinary  relationships,  thus 
acknowledging  an  independence  of  metal ibrarianship  from  educa- 
tion. 

11,1.2!  Metatheory 

Metatheory  focuses  on  basic  properties  of  a  system.   Based  on 
logical   analysis  it  develops  theorems  about  a  given  system, 
rather  than  the  theorem  of,   or  within,    the  system  itself. 
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Extended  to  the  disciplines  at  large,   raetatheories  form  the 
bases  for  metasciences .   Of  particular  interest  in  this  book  are 
the  metascientific  approaches  to  library  and  information  science. 
In  information  science,   metascience  consists  of  "simplifying  and 
unifying  theories  that  subsume  the  main  concepts  of  the  original 
theories"*   providing  the  foundations  for  the  discipline.    Its  main 
purposes,   according  to  Otten  and  Debons ,   are  to  provide  descrip- 
tions of  common  bases  and  a  common  language  for  communicating  and 
translating  scientific  findings  between  different  sciences.  They 
call   it   'informatology'   a  science  of  information  that  studies 
"the  fundamental  principles  underlying  the  structure  and  the  use 
of  information. 

In   J ibrarianship,   Kaplan  defines  metasciences  as  a  basis  for 
intellectual  foundations  in  library  science,   which  are  "not  about 
subject  matters  provided  by  man  and  nature,   but  about  subject 
matters  provided  fundamentally  by  our  ideas  about  man  and  nature, 
or  by  our  language,   or  by  our  ways  of     transmitting  and  process- 
ing the  information."3 
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11.1.3  Meta-Library  and  Information  Science 

The  primary  function  of  both  library  and  information  sciences 
is  to  facilitate  transfer  of  information  from  the  source  to  its 
destination.   The   'stuff   of  the  transfer  in  library  science  is 
the  content  of  a  record;    in  information  science,    it  is  often  an 
undefined,   energylike  force.   Consequently,   the  library  processes 
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consist  of  acquisition,    organization,   and  dissemination  of  data, 
information,   or  knowledge  in  recorded  formats;    in  information 
science  the  processes  relate  to  the  storage,   retrieval,   and  dis- 
semination of  information  itself. 

The  primary  objective  of  library  science  is  "to  take  the  sub- 
stantive    problems  of  libraries  and  1 ibrarianship  and  apply  to 
them  the  research  methods  that  seem  appropriate  f rom  other  dis- 
cip.l  i  nes .  "4    In  information  science,    the  subject  matter  is 
"processes,   methods,   and  laws  related  to  the  recording, 
analytical-synthetical  processing,   storage,   and  dissemination  of 
scientific  information,   but  not  the  scientific  information  as 
such,   which  is  the  attribute  to  a  respective  science  or  dis- 
cipl  ine,  M:> 

Taylor's  added-vaiue  theory  provides  a  link  between  the 
record-service  oriented  approach  of  library  science  and 
information-process  oriented  information  science.   The  model  con- 
sists of  "a  formal   system  made  of  specific  processes  which  add 
value  to  items  being  processed;   user  or  sets  of  users,   who   .    •  « 
have  certain  problems  which  establish  criteria  for  judging  the 
utility  of  the  system's  output;    land)   a  negotiation  space  between 
svstem  and  users,   where  the  system  displays  its  output  and  the 
values  accumulated  through  the  system  to  assist  users  in  making 
choices. "b   Thus  the  model   interrelates  the  user  with  the  informa- 
tion processes.   The   interrelationship  is  in  a  form  of  advantages 
('values  added 1 )   of  a  given  system  for  a  particular  user's 
criteria  of  choice.' 
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11.2  Metalibrarianship. 

One  of  the  dimensions  of  growth  is  its  complexity .  The 
bigger  or  older  the  institution,   the  more  intricate  its  organiza- 
tion,   the  more  elaborate  its  goals,   and  the  more  involved  its 
ways  of  meeting  these  goals.   This  principle  applies  to  librar- 
ianship,   whether   it   is  considered  a  discipline,    an  institution, 
or  a  service.   Li brarianship  is  here  interpreted  as  a  general  dis- 
cipJine,   and  its  essential  characteristics  are  studied  as  a 
whole,   with  library  and  information  sciences  considered  as  sub- 
disciplines  of  the  same  basic  philosophical  approach.   The  two 
sub-disciplines  merge  in  the  unified  theory.8 

J    call  this  all-inclusive  intellectual  discipline  a 
metalibrarianship.    Its  basic  components  are  derived  by  reducing 
the  complexity  of  the  field  into  its  simplest  parts,    the  'roots1 
of  that  discipline.   Since  the  complexity  encompasses  more  than 
.iust  the  structure  of  physical  library  facilities,   the  term 
'roots'   refers  not  to  empirically  verified  facts  or  measurable 
entities,    but  rather  to  the  relationships  between  these  facts  or 
entities  and  their  interpretations.   Thus,   the  general  concept  of 
metalibrarianship  is  here  defined  as  an  interpretation  of  a  dis- 
cifDline;   the  study  of  relationships  between  three  primary  ele- 
ments in  the  process  of  transforming  data,   through  information 
into  knowledge   (d-i-k  transfer):    (1)   the  participant  in  the 
transfer,    the  user  or  reader  of  the  document   (alpha),    (2)  its 
content  or  subject  matter  (beta),   and  (3)   the  carrier  of  the  des- 
cription  (a  generic  book,  gamma). 
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All  these  relations  are  considered  simultaneously  at  three 
levels   (a)   procedural   ( Pd ) ,   describing  an  actual  process  of 
information  transfer   (d-i-k);    (b)   contextual   ( Cx ) ,  identifying 
the   impact  of  environment  on  that  process;   and   (c)  conceptual 
(Co),   defining   its  meaning  to  the  participant  in  the  process.  The 
definition  of  metalibrarianship  becomes  more  technical  later  in 
this   book,    reflecting  a  more  detailed  study  of  relationships 
involved  at  different  levels  of  analysis*  9 

1  I  .  2  .  1  Methodology 

The  objective  of  methodology  in  this  book  is  to  develop  a 
model    for   interrelating  the  relationships  between  the  message 
contained   in  the  record  and  the  interpretation  of  its  meaning  by 
the  receiver  of  that  message. 

The  proposed  model   translates  the  meaning  imbedded  in  these 
semantic  relationships  into  specific  library  environment.  The 
interpretation  provided  by  the  model   is  metaphysical,    focusing  on 
the  essence  of   the  relationships ,   while  the  approach  is  meta- 
phoricaJ ,    reflecting  subjective  perception  of  reality. 

The  process   is  modeled  on  the  methodology  of  the  meta- 
mathematical   study  of  relations  between  the  logical,  formal 
expressions  and  the  objects  they  denote. 

11.2.2  Geometric  Method:   Evolution  of  the  Concepts 

Mathematical  method  is  based  on  logical  deductions  of  theorems 
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from  sets  of  undefined  properties,    functions,   or  relations  and 
from  unproved  propositions  about  them,    called  axioms  or  postu- 
lates.  The  theorems  refer  to  variable  values  represented  by  these 
postulates.   The  definitions  of  mathematical  terms  and  their  anal- 
ysis  follow  logical  principles • 1  0 

Both  algebra  and  geometry  are  deductive  disciplines;  both 
deduce  certain  properties  or  relations   from  predefined  condi- 
tions.   Philosophically,   both  approaches  are  similar.  His- 
torically,   Euclidean  geometry  was  founded  on  the  axiomatic  method 
of  accepting  without  proof  certain  properties  or  relations. 
Today,    both  disciplines  are  joined  by  the  axiomatic  method, 
aLthough  the  geometrical  approach  tends  to  emphasize  spatial 
relations,   while  algebra  focuses  on  set  theory.    In  a  non- 
mathemat ica L   interpretation,    the  geometrical  method  offers, 
illustrations  of  metaphorical  relations  which  are  easier  to 
vi sua I ize . 

The  origin  of  geometry  and  of  many  important  theoretical  con- 
cepts goes  back  to  ancient  Egyptian  surveyors  of  the  Nile,  who 
developed  empirical  generalizations  about  the  lines,   angles,  and 
figures  used  in  their  surveying  operations   (the  concept  of 
graphic  symbols  )  . 

Greeks  selected  some  of  the  Egyptian  generalizations  as  basic 
laws,   deducting  new   laws   from  them  by  means  of  logic,    (the  con- 
cept of  deductive  reasoning).   Pythagoras   (572-497  B.C.)  organized 
new  abstract  concepts  in  a  systematic  order   (the  concept  of  a 
theoreticaJ    science),   and  Plato   (387  B.C.)   related  abstract  and 
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timeless  aspects  of  geometry  to  metaphysics  (the  concept  of 
metaphysical  deductions  and  a  priori  forms). 

Euclid   [Elements,    300  B.C.)    introduced  synthetic  geometry 
based  on  five  unproved  principles  and  five  unproved  axioms  about 
these  principles  through  rational   insight  and  a  synthetic  a 
priori   knowledge   i the  concept  of  axioms). 

Descartes   {Geometry,    1637),    the  father  of  analytical  geometry, 
proposed  that  problems  can  be  resolved  by  breaking  them  into  con- 
stituent ideas   ('coordinates').   Nothing  should  be  accepted  as 
true  until  there  is  no  doubt  about  it   (the  concept  of  heuristic, 
analytical  method ) . 

Lobachevsky   (c.    1825)   and  others  established  validity  for1 a 
hyperbolic  geometry  with  Euclid's  parallel  postulate,   by  replac- 
ing one  of  Euclid's  axiom  with  its  negation   (the  concept  of  non- 
Euci idean  geometry ) . 

Frege   (1879)  developed,    independently  of  Boole,    symbolic,  or 
mathematical,    logic,   by  using   formalized  logical  language  or  cal- 
culus to  avoid  ambiguities  of  ordinary  language.   He  made  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  name  of  the  formula  and  the  formula  itself, 
establishing  a  notion  of  a  formal,    logical  system  as  an  accepted 
standard  of  precision  in  the  foundations  of  mathematics. 

Hilbert   (1899)   has  proven  the  consistency  of  a  system  without 
assuming  consistency  of  another  system.   He  introduced  the  com- 
plete formalization  of  a  deductive  system  by  eliminating  any 
meaning   from  its  signs,   called  calculus.  However,   the  relation- 
ships between  these  meaningless  signs  can  be  meaningful  in  meta- 
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mathematical  statements   "about  the  signs  occurring  within  a  for- 
malized mathematical  system, "il   Hilbert's  proof  of  consistency  is 
a  meta-mathematical  axiomatization :   a  process  of  abstracting  some 
fundamental  relations  from  the  intuitive  meaning  of  a  term* These 
relational   structures  are  taken  to  be  the  immediate  objects  of 
the  axiomatic  theory.   The  approach  is  not  considered  as  a  system 
of  statements  about  a  subject  matter,    but  as  a  system  of  condi- 
tions for  the  relational  structures.   The  axioms  impose  the  condi- 
tions on  the  relations  themselves.   This  approach  is  useful  in 
natural   sciences,   where   individual  relations  are  interpreted  in 
terms  of  their  axioms.12       Einstein's  relativity  theory  implies 
changing  behavior  of  a  straight  line  that  is  bent  by  gravitation 
(Einstein,    1920).   Hence,   the     mathematical  laws  applied  to  real 
situations  are  not  certain   (the  concept  of  relativity  of  any 
model  )  . 

Godel   ( 1931  )   identified  certain  inherent  limitations  of  the 
axiomatic  method  by  proving  that  it  is  impossible  to  formalize  a 
consistency  proof  for  a  logical  system  within  itself.    In  any  for- 
mal  system  there  is  at  least  one  formula  whose  existence  or  non- 
existence cannot  be  proven. 

This  theorem  questioned  Frege 1 s  notion  that  a  formal  logical 
svstem  is  an  accepted  standard  of  precision  in  the  foundations  of 
mathematics.    Furthermore,    it  implies  that  human  knowledge  cannot 
be  exclusiveJy  based  on  a  deductive  system.   Consequently,  com- 
puters,   instructed     by  " fixed  rules  of  inference  of  formalized 
axiomatic  procedure,"  wilL  never  be  able  to  solve  all  the  prob- 
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iems • 1 J 

Godel's  incompleteness  theorem  shows  that  "there  are 
innumerable  problems  in  elementary  number  theory  that  fall 
outside  the  scope  of  a  fixed  axiomatic  method,"14 

In  other  disciplines,   dealing  with  more  finite  systems  far 
removed  from  rigid  mathematical   formalization,    the  problem  of 
consistency  is  less  severe.    It  can,   when  needed,   be  dealt  with  by 
similar  method  of  meta-analyses  about  their  own  logical  systems, 

Godel  admitted  that  although  his  incompleteness  theorem  chal- 
lenges the  claim  to  absolute  consistency  of  mathematical  model, 
there  is  a  possibility  that  "classes  and  concepts  may   .    .    .  be 
conceived  as  reai  objects    .    .    .    existing  independently  of  our 
def ini  tions  and  constructions , M 1 5 

This  statement  resembles  Platonic  realism,   which  maintains 
that  mathematical   concepts,   e.g.,   a  triangular  shape  of  a  physi- 
cal body,   exist  not   in  the  spat io-temporal  universe,   but  as 
"merely  imperfect  embodiments  of  an  indivisible   'perfect1  tri- 
angle  •    .    .   and  can  be  grasped  solely  by  the   exploring  mind  of 
the  mathematician. "i6 

indirectly,    the  above  statement  relates  to  the  notion  of 
intuitive  knowledge.   Here,    'intuition1   does  not  mean  an 
un, justified    'hunch*   or  a  mystical  experience,   but  a  Kantian 
notion  of  direct  relations  with  an  object,   prior  to  mediation  or 
judgment   about   it.   This   is  similar  to  Russell's  distinction 
betwppn    immediate   "knowledge  by  acquaintance"   and  mediated 
'knowledge  by  description"   of  the  facts  related  to  that  object. 
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This  kind  of  knowledge  is  not  a  criterion  for  determining  the 
truth  of  statements  or  observations,   but  merely  an  intuitive 
sensing  of  the  possible  existence  of  other  relations. 

This  very  sketchy  review  of  the  history  of  meta-mathemat ical 
methodology  provides  some  encouragement  for  a  metaphysical 
approach  in  my  own  model  in  the  use  of  graphic  symbols, 
metaphysical  deductions,   and  a  priori   forms,   axioms,  heuristic 
methods,   and  the  distinction  between  knowledge  by  acquaintance 
and  by  description, 

11.2,3       The  'iriadic  Concept:    '  Tria  Juncta  in  Uno' 

A  comparison  of  two  concepts  related  to  each  other  in  terms  of 
the  similarity  or  difference  between  them  is  interrelated  by  the 
third  concept  which  modifies  the  relations  by  either  weakening  or 
strengthening  it.    In  a  binary  system   'either  a  or  b'    requires  the 
third  component,   c,   which  specifies  the  environment  of  the  binary 
reLation,   such  as    'a  &  b*   or   *a  not  bf   under  given  condition,  c. 
In  Hegelian  dialectics  the  opposite  views  must  be  linked  by  the 
third  view  in  order  to  be  meaningful;    for  example,    something  is 
either  true  or  false,    but  only  in  a  defined  situation. 

Thus  the  third  element  in  a  triadic  relationship  provides  a 
link  between  common  denominators  of  the  other  two  elements.  It 
serves  as  a  reference  point  for  the  binary  relations. 

The  three-dimensionality  of  the  model  summarizes  information 
input,   visualizes  it,    and  provides  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
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situation  as  a  whole   (gestalt).   Usually,   the  human  mind  absorbs 
new  ideas  through  visual  presentation,   which  organizes  inforina1- 
tjon  into  patterns  that  match  the  familiar  and  visual  three- 
dimensionality  of  the  real  world,   Neurologioally ,   patterns  are 
received  by  the  right  hemisphere  of  the  brain;    if  new  information 
input  disturbs  the  existing  pattern,    it  is  first  analyzed  by  the 
left  side  of  the  brain,   before  modifying  the  existing  knowledge 
Pattern   (Lee,  1985). 

11.2.4     Heuristic  Value  of  the  Triadic  Approach 

Barantsev  offers  philosophical  endorsement  of  the  value  of  the 
triadic  approach.   As  he  pointed  out,   the  triad  represents  a  unity 
of  rational,   emotional,   and  intuitive  modes  of  thoughts,  combin- 
ing elementness,    relatedness,   and  wholeness  of  any  relations* 

It  offers  a  synthetic  definition  of  relations  within  any 
system  by  combining   its  analytical,   qualitative,    and  substantial 
elements.    "The  presence  of  an  additional  parameter  (mediator, 
agent)   seems  to  be  indispensable  for  the  reconciliation  of 
antitheses  and  attainment  of  an  integral  unity."   17    By  reducing 
triadic  relations   to  a  binary  of  opposites,    one  weakens  the  cor- 
relative aspects  of  the  relational  wholeness. 

The  general  concept  of  a   'system'    implies  a  triadic  recon- 
c  illation  of  contradictions  between  the  parts  and  the  whole  via 
relations.    For  example,    "books   (and  not  only  books)   should  be 
estimated  by  induced  associations  no  less  than  by  the  amount  of 
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information  and  intensity  of  emotions.   Similarly,   when  defining 
conceptual  bases  of  physics  we  draw  the  conclusion,   in  the  light 
of  the  system  triad,    that  the  concepts  of  substance  and  field 
should  be  supplemented  by  the  equally  fundamental  concept  of 
force.  1,1  b 

The  triadic  approach  is  subject  to  the  threefold  test  of:  (1) 
compatibility  with  other  acceptable  models  of  Library  and 
Information  Science;    (2)   consistency  with  actual  library  experi- 
ences;  and   (3)   conduciveness  toward  a  goal  of   identifying  common 
denominators  in  a  variety  of  d-i-k  transfer.19 

li .2.5  Assumptions 

The  model  developed  in  this  book  is  based  on  a  series  of 
provisional  assumptions  about  the  nature  of  metalibrarianship, 
and  each  assumption  or  hypothesis  describes  different  sets  of 
relationships. 

a.    Metaphysical  Assumptions: 

The  essence  of  metalibrarianship  is  expressed  symbolically  in 
terms  of  basic  relationships  between  carriers  of  information 
(gamma,    e.g.,    recorded  data),   and  their  meaning   (beta,    i.e.,  the 
content  of  recorded  messages)   as  interpreted  by  their  receiver 
(alpha,   e.g.,   a  reader  of  the  book).   The  relationships  are  here 
discussed  metaphysically.   Each  metaphysical  theory  is  based  on 
Rome  conceptual   metaphors,   describing  the  relational  analogy 
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between  the  mult i varied  meanings  of  any  concept  and  their  inter- 
pretations,  formulated  from  different  perspectives. 

Metaphors  offer  an  insight  into  the  metaphysical  reality  by 
expanding   its  previous  relations  into  new  interpretations. 

b.  Epistemological  Assumptions 

The  origin,    structure,   methods,   and  validity  of  knowledge  can 
be  discussed  at  different  levels   (world  hypotheses),   each  level 
reflecting;  different  basic  assumptions   (root-metaphors)   on  which 
a  particular  viewpoint  is  based.   Since  metal ibrarianship  is  an 
aJ  1  - 1 nclusive  discipline,    it  must  be  open  to  all  known  approaches 
to  knowledge  within  a  given  system. 

c.  Logical  Assumptions 

Metal ibrarianship  is  perceived  as  a  set  of  concepts   (a  system) 
that   interrelates  users'   needs  for  information  with  the  means 
available  to  them  to  obtain  that  information. 

What   is  essential   is  the  relationship  between  the  basic  con- 
cepts,  not  the  specific  properties  of  these  concepts.   The  rela- 
tionships are  analyzed  on  the  two  already-mentioned  levels:  (a) 
internal,  relationships  between  alpha,    beta,   and  gamma,    in  their 
static  and  dynamic  stages;   and   (b)   external  relationships  between 
different  sets  of  alpha-beta-gamma     within  the  three  types  of 
real itv:    (1)   procedural,   physical,   observable   ( Pd ) ,    (2)  con- 
textual,  observable,   cultural   ( Cx  )  ,   and   (3(   conceptual,  deduc- 
tive,   1 og  i  ca  1   ( Co ) . 
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11.3  Hypotheses 
11.3.1  World  Hypotheses 

My  mode L ,    initially  outlined  in  my  1963  master's  paper,  is 
based  on  Pepper's  concept  of  world  hypotheses,   and  it  resembles 
to  some  extent  Popper's  model  as  described  by  him  in  1979  essay. 
Pepper  identified  five  major  world  hypotheses:  mechanism, 
formism,    contextual  ism ,   organicism,   and  selectivism.   The  root- 
metaphors  of  the  last  two  world  hypotheses  are  incorporated  in  my 
study     in  contextual  ism .    In  my  model  organicism,   the  integration, 
by  virtue  of  explaining  away  the  time  element  from  its  con- 
textual i  sti  c  formulation,    is  a  part  of  a   'historical  event,'  of 
contextual i sm .   Selectivism  relates  to  the  purpose  and  self- 
regulating  act,    in  what  A.   N.   Whitehead  calls   'actual  occasion,  ' 
and   is  also  interpreted  in  our  definition  of  contextualism. 2 0 

In  the  table  below  (Fig.    11-1),    the  three  world  hypotheses  are 
described   in  terms  of   (a)   the  theories  of  reality  in  Pepper's 
hypothesis,    (b)   the  nature  of  their  perception  in  Popper's  for- 
mulation and  (c)   kinds  of  interpretation  in  metalibrarianship. 
The  corresponding  root-metaphors  reflect  different  ways  of  seeing 
these  realities;   as  phenomena  by  Pepper,   as  states  by  Popper,  and 
as  changes  in  metalibrarianship..  Consequently,   the  basic  rela- 
tionships within  each  hypothesis  differ.   Pepper  focuses  on  logi- 
cal   interpretation  of  perceived  facts;   Popper  emphasizes  the 
relationships  between  real  and  thought  products;   while  in 
metalibrarianship  the  meaning  of  relations  among  means,  ends, 
is  cent ra 1 . 1  1 
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HYPOTHESIS 

REALITY 

ROOT-METAPHORS 

FOCUS  ON 

a .    Pepper' s 
-Mechanism 
-Contextual  ism 
-Kormism 

-Organicism 

-Natural  ism 
-Pragmatism 
-PI  atonic 

i  deal  ism 
-Absolute 

Ideal  ism 

-Machine 

-Hi s tor ical  event 
-Similarity 

-Integration 

-Facts 

-Perception 

-Logic 

-Appearance 

b .    Popper' s 
-World  1 
-World  2 
-World  3 

-Phys  ical 

-Subjective 

-Objective 

-Physical  states 
-Mental  states 
-Intelligible 

-Real  objects 

-Thought 

-Product 

c.   Metal ibrary  '  s 
-Procedural  ism 
-Contextual  ism 
-Conceptual ism 

-Empirical 
-Pragmatic 
-Rational 

-Process 
-Product 
-Relations 

-Means-ends 

-Goals 

-Meaning 

Fi£.    11-1:   Interpretation  of  Primitive  Terms 
in  World  Hypotheses 


[n  a  broad  sense,   World  1   resembles  our  proceduralism,   World  2 
contextual  ism ,   and  World  3  conceptualism.   The  major  difference 
between  the  two  approaches   is  in  the  purposes  of  each  classifica- 
tion.   Popper  uses  it  to  delineate  three  separate  realities;  we 
consider  the  division  as  three  different  levels  of  interpreting 
Popper's  realities.   Thus,   e.g.,   each  of  Popper's  worlds,   World  1, 
World   2,   or  World  3,   can  be  interpreted  procedurally,  con- 
textually,   or  conceptually. 
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11.3.2     Metalibrary  Hypotheses 

Three  questions  are  of  importance  in  metalibrarianship . 
(a)   What  is  the  knowledge  sought,    i.e.,   what  are  the  patron's 
needs  for  information?   (b)  What  types  of  material  best  match 
these     eeds?  and   (c)   What  are  the  relationships  between  types  of 
materials  needed  by  patrons  and  the  role  of  librarians   in  that 
process? 

The  approach  is  based  on  the  distinction  between  three  types 
of  realities:    (1)   observable,   physical,    (2)  observable,  cultural 
and   (3)   reasoned,    logical.    [Fig.    11-2]     All  types  of  reality  are 
contained  in  three  types  of  records:   data  (d),    information,  i.e., 
c Lusters  of  infoscripts   (i),   and  knowledge   (k),   together  con- 
stituting the  metalibrary  subject  matters  <d-i-k  transfer).  Indi- 
vidually,  each  reality  is  interpreted  in  terms  of  its  own 
processes,   environments,   and  meanings. 

MetaLibrarianship  is  an  interdisciplinary  field  incorporat- 
ing some  aspects  of   (1)   natural  sciences   (e.g.,    in  the  arrange- 
ment and  organization  of   library  records),    (2)   social  sciences 
(in  areas  of  access  to,   and  service  of,   collection  records),  and 
(3)  abstract  sciences  providing  methods  for  interrelating  above 
approaches  <e.g.,    planning  library  organization  and  services). 
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11.3.3  Levels  of  Interpreting  Library  Reality 


n.  ill 

LA 

TIONS 

R 

EALITISS 

Observable 
Physical 

Observable 
Cultural 

Deductive 
Logical 

Metal ibrary 
Interpretation 

Pro- 
cesses 

Natura  L 
Sci  ences 

External 
sense 

perception 
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Kiss.    11-2:    Interdependence  among  the  three  types  of 
realities  and  metal ibrarianship 


As  illustrated  in  Fig.    11-2,    the  reality  of  metalibrarianship 
is  a  metaphorical  relationship  between  the  three  realities, 
physical,   cultural,   and  logical,   On  the  procedural,  empirical 
Jevel   ( Pd )   it  consists  of  bibliographic  organization  of  com- 
munication carriers  such  as  books,   films,   or  tapes.     On  the  con- 
textual  level    ( Cx )  ,   the  reality  is  considered  in  terms  of  the 
content  of  the  communication  carriers,    in  which  the  meaning  con- 
tained in  the  carriers   is  interpreted     within  a  given  environ- 
ment.  On  the  conceptual  level   (Co),   the  meaning  of  each  reality 
is  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  existing  records  describing  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  reality. 

The  empirical  reality  of  1 ibrarianship  is  expressed  in  library 
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operations;   the  contextual,   sociological  reality  refers  to  the 
subject  content  of  a  library  collection;   while  conceptual, 
philosophical   reality  defined  the  library's  basic  function  as  a 
disseminator  of  the  acquired  and  organized  knowledge ■ 

The  three  realities  are  deliberately  juxtaposed  between  the 
two  kinds  of  meanings:   one  expressing  some  established  concept  of 
reaJity,   the  other  providing  interpretation  in  accordance  with 
the  way  it  was  experienced  at  the  time.   Together  the  two  meanings 
suggest  a  new  insight  into  the  nature  of  reality.   For  example, 
the  juxtaposition  between  the  empirical  and  fictional  concepts  of 
reaLity  with  their  objective  or  subjective  interpretation  may 
contradict  the   initial  experience  of  a  given  reality  by  an  indi- 
vidual;  this  produces  a  tension,  which,    in  turn  becomes  an 
impetus  for  expanding  the  individual's  knowledge  by  absorbing 
novel    relationships   in  his  or  her  constantly  changing  knowledge 
of  reality. 

All  three  types  of  realities  influence  library  operations, 
its  environment,   and  the  definition  of  the  very  meaning  of  the 
discipline.   As   indicated  in  Table  11-2  above,    library  processes 
involve  physical   records   (book  and  nonbook  formats),   their  con- 
tent  (across  the  spectrum  of  knowledge  from  scientific  disserta- 
tions to  the  most  practical  manuals),   and  logical  verification  of 
the  processes  themselves   (e.g.,    in  determining  the  degree  of 
relevance  of  library  service).   Similarly,    the  library  environ- 
ment,  described  within  social    sciences,    involves  individuals  and 
their  communities  and  is  reflected  in  a  variety  of  individual 
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and  group  behavior.   The  meaning  or  the  rationale  for  library 
existence   is  a  subject  for  a  dialogue  in  abstract  sciences  (deal- 
ing,   for  example,   with  the  philosophical   issues)   about  LS  as  an 
inteJ  LectuaJ   system  (describing  different  levels  of  educational 
backgrounds  and  needs  of  its  patrons),   and  it  is  defined  in  terms 
of  basic  relations  between  primary  corrponents  of  the  discipline. 

The  study  of  the  relationships  between  alpha,    beta,   and  gamma 
is  conducted  on  three  different  levels  in  order  to  consider  the 
three  basic   functions  of  the  library,    (a)   The  procurement  of 
factual  material   for  specific  needs  is  determined  by  observable 
characteristics  of  the  informational  function  of  the  library,  (b) 
The  diffusion  of  knowledge  is  defined  in  terms  of  similarities 
between  the  available  records  and  the  expected  information,  (c) 
Servicing   individual  patrons'    informational  needs   is  determined 
by  the  impact  of  alpha-beta-gamma  relationships  on  the  reader. 

The  overal L  effectiveness  of  library  operations   is  based  on 
the  threefold  approach:    (a)   on  empirical  methods  in  determining 
the  objectivity  of   the  services,    (b)   on  conceptual  evaluation  of 
the  social   norms,   and   (c)   on  pragmatic  assessment  of  the  value  of 
the  services  to  the  individual  library  patron. 

Variations   in  the  criteria  used  in  book  selection  illustrate 
differences  among  the  above  dimensions: 

(a)   Book  selection  for  information  purposes  focuses  primarily 
on  certain  concrete  characteristics  of  a  book  determined  by  the 
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purpose  tor  which  they  are  acquired  (e.g.,    statistical  survey  or 
subject  bibliography).   The  judgment   'this  book  is  good'  means 
here  that   it  possesses  certain  definable,    empirically  observable 
properties . 

(b)   in  selecting  a  book  for  its  circulating  value   (e.g.,  from 
the  best  reading  lists)   the  criterion  is  not  a  specific  empiri- 
cally tested  or  conceptual  property  of  the  book  but  the  attitude 
toward  it.    'This  book  is  good'    implies  that  it  is  good  for  some- 
body;   it  circulates. 

(cl   In  focusing  on  the  diffusion  of  certain  social  values,  the 
selection  is  based  on  a  rational  comparison  between  available 
books   in  terms  of   the  norms  expressed  by  them.   We  select  the  book 
which   is    *  better  than'   the  other  because  of  the  similarity 
between  the  content  of  the  book  and  the  values  it  expresses. 

Consequently  the  alpha-beta-gamma  relationship  is  here 
defined  by   (1)   singling  out  measurable  characteristics  in  the 
empirical   method;    (2)   listing  its  characteristics  in  the  con- 
ceptual method,   and   (3)   determining  the  meaning  of  the  relation- 
ship in  terms  of  responses  to  it  in  the  contextual  approach. 

1  J  ,  ;s .  :i .  I     The  procedural  approach  originated   in  the  pre-Socratic 
Greek  notion  of  the  existence  of  objects   independently  of  our 
knowledge  about  them.    It  views  the  universe  as  a  machine  with 
individual   parts  operating  according  to  predetermined  patterns, 
and   it   focuses  on  ways  of  measuring  these  patterns. 
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In  metal ibrarianship  the  procedural  approach  concentrates  on  a 
study  of  relations  between  the  natural,   physical  properties  of 
the  alpha-beta-gamma  relations ,   which  can  be  quantitatively 
measured.    It  provides  a  scientific  description  in  library  opera- 
tions by  utilizing  statistical  tools.    Its  model   is  a  machine:  the 
subject  matter  of  1 ibrarianship  is  a  sum  total  of  its  various 
parts,    [t  constitutes  the  theoretical  background  in  organizing 
various    Library  activities  by  determining  needs  for  them  and  the 
most  efficient  ways  of  satisfying  these  needs. 

Physical   service  to  the  patron  is  the  main  objective  of  the 
procedural    approach.   The  better  the  mechanical  arrangement,  the 
more  efficient  is  the  service;   the  more  empirical  the  study,  the 
more  verifiable  are   its  results. 

The  significance  of  this  approach  is  in  abstracting  the  natu- 
ral  properties  of  the  alpha-Deta-gamma  relations  by  studying  the 
relationships'   aftereffects.    It  assumes  causality  of  relations, 
i.e.,    each   interaction  between  alpha,    beta,   and  gamma  becomes  a 
cause  for  a  change   in  the  reader* s  behavior.   By  studying  past 
effects  one  can  estimate  their  causes  and  anticipate  similar 
effects   in  the  future.   For  example,   a  study  of  library  use  by 
different  classes  of  readers  can  establish  numerical  relation- 
ships between  the  age  groups  of  patrons  and  their  circulation 
pattern • 

The  precision  of  the  procedural  method  is  proportional  to  its 
scope.   The  smalJer  the  sample  tested,   the  more  approximate  are 
t  he   resui  ts . 
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The  procedural  approach  differs  from  the  conceptual  approach 
in  its  interpretation  of  the  similarities  within  the  relation- 
ships.  Whereas  the  conceptualist  classifies  the  meaning  of  the 
relationships  studied,   the  proceduralist  merely  describes  them. 
Both  procedural  ism  and  conceptual  ism  focus  on  relationships, 
while  the  contextual  approach  stresses  their  environment. 

Procedural  ism  as  a  philosophical  viewpoint  was  finalized  in 
the   17th  c.   Newtonian  mechanistic  philosophy  based  on  three 
basic  axioms  or  laws.    (1)    'inertia'    states  that  the  natural  posi- 
tion of  everything  in  nature  is  a  status  quo  unless  affected  by 
the   force   impressed  on  it.    (2)    'Mass  multiplied  by  velocity' 
creates  motion  which  changes   in  proportion  to  motive  force. 
{  3 }   Kvery  action  is  accompanied  by  reaction.  Hence  all  physical 
svstems  are  masses  in  motion,   defined  by  the  formula  of  force 
(cause  of  acceleration)   plus  matter  < its  quantity). 

Newtonian  principles  were  incorporated  in  18th  c.   concept  of 
phvsical   chemistry  and  in  19th  c.   mechanistic  biology  and 
psychology.    This   .led  to  the  belief  that  living  organisms  are  like 
machines,    based  on  causal  relations   (change  in  A  affects  change 
j  n  B  )  . 

Ear  Ly  20th-century  social   sciences  followed  Newtonian 
philosophy  by  applying  it  to  the  interpretation  of  social 
phenomena.   Procedural  ism  is  still  considered  a  major  philosophi- 
caJ    viewpoint   in  the  applied  theory  of  librarianship. 
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11,3.3.2     Contextual  Approach 

The  contextual  approach  is  akin  to  British  empiricism  and 
American  pragmatism.   It  is     based  on  the  assumption  that  no  con- 
cept has  meaning'  unless  it  is  derived  from,   or  applied  to,  some 
sensory  impressions,    For  example,    two  words  are  different  not 
onLy   in  reLation  to  the  thing  they  describe,    but  also   in  com- 
municating di  f f erent  experiences . 

This  approach  differs  radically  from  the  other  two  by 
shift  ins?  the  emphasis   from  the  study  of  properties  in  the 
alpha-beta-gamma  relations  to  the  evaluation  of  the  effects  of 
particular  rei  at ions . 

This  approach  completely  reversed  the  direction  of  analysis  by 
focusing  on  individual,    specific  relationships.   Instead  of  start- 
i  rig  the  analysis  at  the  cause  for  the  relation,    the  contextual ist 
begins  with  the  study  of  the  effects  of  these  relations,  the 
actual    reader's  reactions  to  the  material  read. 

The  change   is  evaluated  not   in  terms  of  procedural  measurable 
expressions  or  conceptual   similarity  of  meaning,    but  in  terms  of 
its  effectiveness  in  satisfying  particular  needs.   It  is  a 
problem-solving  approach,    in  which  each  problem  is  unique,  call- 
ing  for  a  different  solution.   The  stress  on  immediacy  of  experi- 
ence results   in  a  subjective  approach,   which  can  adjust  to  the 
constantly  changing  situation.    It  is  a  synthetic  method  aiming  at 
a  mediation  between  the  procedural,   particular  attributes  of  the 
alpha-beta-gamma  relations  and  their  conceptual,  qualitative 
simiiari  ties . 
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fc.ssent.ial  to  the  contextual  approach  is  the  time:   now.    It  is  a 
most  practical  approach,   best  reflecting  day-to-day  library 
operations.   It  is  however  here  discussed  not  as  an  aspect  of 
practical   iibrarianship,    but  as  one  of  the  three  approaches 
stressing!  the  environment  of  the  relationships. 

it  provides  a  balance  between  the  two  contradictory  forces 
in  any  scientific  theory:   between  the  expansion  of  the  field's 
scope  and  the   improvement  of  its  precision.  Consequently,  if 
viewed  as  a  library  practice,   void  of  scientific  precision  and 
logical  consistency,   contextual  ism  would  turn  the  library  opera- 
tions back  to  its  pre-s   ientific  stage  of  craftsmanship,  preoc- 
cupied with  the  immediate  effects  of  library  service  only. 

On  the  other  hand,    if  considered  as  an  inseparable  part  of 
the  three-dimensional  metalibrarianship,   contextual  ism  becomes  an 
essential   blueprint  for  the  theory  of  library  management.  It 
serves  as  a     mediating  concept  between  the  two  ideals  of  science: 
<a)   the  achievement  of  a  total  and  purposeful  knowledge,  and 
(b|   for  a  definite  purpose:   maximum  adaptability.   It  is 
illustrated  in  library  classification  and  cataloging  that  aims  at 
a  coverage  of  the  total  knowledge,   organized  in  an  easy-to-use 
system. 

Although  not  explicitly  stated,   the  dimensional  relationships 
between  the  primary  terms  discussed  here  are  present  in  a  number 
of  other  library-related  theories.   For  example,   Dervin's  model  of 
neutral  questioning  is  based  on  the  three  basic  elements  of 
'sense-making'    theory:    the  situation,    the  gap,   and  the  use.  "The 
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situation  refers  to  those  events  in  a  person's  life  that  create 
the  context  tor  a  lack  of  sense,   or  a  gap,   i.e.,   an  occurrence 
that  raises  questions."    (The  contextual  environment.).    "The  gap, 
seen  only  in  the  mind's  eye,    is  translated  into  question  form 
during  the  reference  interview,   and  the  answer  to  the  question 
may  be  seen  as  a  bridge  across  the  gap.'1   (The  conceptual  focus.) 
"The  third  element   ...    is  the  use  that  is  made  of  the  answer— 
what  the  seeker/user  hopes  to  do  after  crossing  the  bridge,"  (The 
procedural  application  of  information  received.)22 

1  L  .  3 . 3 • 3     Conceptual  Approach 

Jn  metal i brarianship  the  conceptual  approach  studies  the 
relationships  between  the   intangible  attributes  of  librar- 
ianship's  subject  matter.      it  is  a  qualitative  approach,  evaluat- 
ing particular  relationships  among  alpha,   beta,   and  gamma,  in 
terms  of  the  decree  of  similarity  between  the  corresponding  prop- 
erties of  each. 

L ts  overall  model   is  an  ideal,   hypothetical  relationships 
between  these  properties   (e.g.,    the  perfect  book  is  one  which 
completely  expresses   intended  ideas,   exactly  fulfilling  the  needs 
of  the  reader ) . 

This  approach  provides  bases  for  planning  the  best  possible 
library  organization,   defining  its  goals  (i.e.,    the  most 
desirable  objectives  aimed  at K    Its  main  tool   is  a  logical  con- 
sistency in  formulating  a  theory  about 4 alpha-beta-gamma  rela- 
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tionshipSt   The  better  developed  the  conceptual  approach,  the 
larger  the  scope  of  the  discipline  will  be. 

This  is  probably  the  oldest  philosophical  concept,   dating  from 
Pythagorean  belief  in  the  expression  of  a  world-intelligence  by 
the  intelligible  order  of  numbers,   through  Plato's  definition  of 
reality,   up  to  the  Hegelian  notion  of  reality  in  terms  of  the 
categories  of  mind.   In  all  of  them,   knowledge  is  conceived  as  the 
intuition  of  the  necessary  connections  between  sense-experiences 
and  abstract  ideas  about  them, 

11,3.3.4     Li  mi tat ions 

Kach  of  the  above  approaches   is  sufficient  in  interpreting  the 
a J pha-beta-gamma  relationships  from  its  own  vantage  point: 
library  procedures  are  best  accounted  for  by  procedural,  empiri- 
cal  method,    its  goals  fc.nd  objectives  by  conceptual  formulation, 
and  actual    library  practice  in  terms  of  a  given  library  context. 

But  none  in  isolation  can  satisfactorily  address  the  whole 
range  of  alpha-beta-gamma  relationships,    since  these  relations 
are  all  equal Ly  determined  by  technical  processes,   standards,  and 
services . 

a.    Procedural  Limitations 

Procedural   limitations  relate  directly  to  their  virtues: 
quantitative  precision  is  void  of  the  qualitative,  conceptual, 
and  subjective  scope  of  contextuality .   Essentially  descriptive, 
empirical   findings  refer  to  alpha-beta-gamma  properties  in  rela- 
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tion  to  some  other  previously  determined  standards  of  sig- 
n  i  t  Lcance . 

Consequently,   empirical  evaluation  of  the  significance  of 
a.l  pha-beta-gamma  relationships  is  subject  to  the  fallacy  of 
shifting  terms,   since  the  same  statistical  data  cannot 
si  mi  J  taneous.Ly  both  describe  and  explain  the  same  phenomenon.  For 
example,    the  question   'What  is  read  in  the  library?'  answered 
statistically  cannot  also  answer  the  question   'Why  is  it  read?.' 
Furthermore,   a  mere  addition  of  various  empirical   findings  does 
not  define  the  totality  of  the  alpha-beta-gamma  relationship, 
since  the  arithmetical  sum  is  quantitative,   excluding  conceptual 
and  contextual  values. 


b.  Conceptual  Limitations 

The  basic   limitation  of  this  approach  is  its   'totality'   of  the 
relationship  under  consideration.   Totality  is  a  dynamic  state 
which  changes  constantly,   with  each  experience,   hence  the  con- 
ceptual   relation  is   'grasping'   the  totality  of  relations  but  only 
at  any  one  particular  time.   This  limitation  is  partially  cor- 
rected by  upgrading  or  revising  the  library's  goals  to  stay 
abreast  of  the  changing  situation. 

c.  Contextual  Limitations 

Contextual    limitations  are  created  by  the  unpredictability  of 
the  behavior  of  an  individual  reader  and  consequently  by  the  dif- 
ficulty of  predicting  the  demand  for  library  resources  and  serv- 
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i  c  e  s  . 

As  a  iree  atfent,   an  individual  reader  exhibits  motivation 
which  is  difficult  to  anticipate;   contextual  studies  therefore 
focus  on  past  patrons'   behavior,   This  subjectivity  can  be  mini- 
mized by  balancing  the  contextual   interpretation  with  the  proce- 
dural   measurements  and  conceptual  valuation, 

d.   OveraJl  Limitations 

In  summary  the  procedural  approach  gives  us  the  method 
of  operations,    the  conceptual  the  purpose,   and  the  contextual  the 
conduct  of    library  operations. 

We  determine   library  purposes  by  establishing  similarities 
between  given  characteristics  in  the  readers1   environment  and 
books  selected  by  them.   We  then  pinpoint  similarities  by  using 
the  empirical  method  to  locate  related  characteristics  and  adjust 
library  operations  by  an  appropriately  designed  method  of  serv- 
i  ce , 

Library  practice  translates  these  theoretical  formulations 
into  actual    library  situations.   Metal ibrarianship  focuses  on  the 
knowledge  of  relations  between  alpha-beta-gamma  on  three  inter- 
dependent levels,   as  shown  in  Fig*    11-3,  below. 
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Re.l  ati  onships  between  alpha-beta-gamma  on: 
EMPIRICAL  |        RATIONAL  |  PRAGMATIC 

levels  with  reference  to  the: 
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consequences 
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of  a l.pha-beta-gamma  relationships, 
resulting  in  a  three- fold  approaches : 


Common 
Experience 


Sea  enti  fie 

Theoretical 

Practical 

<  Procedural ) 

( Conceptual ) 

( Contextual ) 

FJG. 1 1-3:   A  Threefold  Approach  to  Metal ibrarianship 

11.4     The  Conceptual  Root-metaphor 

Ln  general,   root-metaphors  are  the  ultimate  presuppositions 
of  a  frame  of  reference  for  a  discourse;   they  serve  as 
"linguistic  orientations  that  provide  a  notational  system  in 
which  certain  kinds  of  data,   and  not  others,   appear  as  evi- 
dence."^ J     While  the  implicit  root-metaphors  are  below  the  level 
of  consciousness,   the  comprehensive  "root-metaphors  describe 
worlds,   whereas  models  describe  the  contents  of  those  worlds.  11:24 
The  root-metaphor  explains  the  essential  metaphysical 
nature  of  metal ibrari anship  as  a  never-ending  process  of 
examining  knowledge  by  relating  less-known  to  more  familiar 
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experiences.   The  primary  root-metaphor  is  the;  relationship 
between  a  I  pha-be ta-gamma  interpretation  of  the  content  of  the 
message  and   the  communication  channel  used,   analyzed  within  the 
framework  of  the  three  worJd  hypotheses*   Each  hypothesis  is  for- 
mulated  in  terms  of  its  own,   secondary  root-metaphor:  machine- 
like,   quantitative  properties   in  procedural  ism ;   pragmatic,  con- 
textual   relations  viewed  in  terms  of  a  particular  'communication 
act  in  the  context';   and  qualitative,   conceptual  aspects  of  rela- 
tions perceived  in  terms  of  the  root  metaphor  cf  similarity, 

11,4,1     Pr  i  rnary  Root-metaphors  1  !> 

The  primary  root-metaphors  alpha,   beta,   and  gamma 
represent  the  total,   untapped,   potentially  available  passive 
relationships.   They  can  be  transformed  into  interactive,  specific 
relationships  by  coupling  each  element  with  another. 

Klements  alpha,   beta,   and  gamma,   related  by  the  relation  (R) 
are  the  primary  elements  of  metal i brarianship ;   i.e.,   they  are 
transplanted  from  other  disciplines  and  are  undefinable  within 
the  system.   Each  of  these  elements  always  has  to  be  considered 
within  the  triadic  relations;   none  is  meaningful  by  itself. 

The  universe  of  discourse,  the  relation  R(  ,  B,  )  is  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  me tal ibrarianship . 

The  postulates  of  the  model  consist  of  a  threefold  interpreta- 
tion of   the  relation  R: 

(  1  )   R  a  FU,    13,  P  ) 
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Relation  R  is  a  function  of  a  particular  set  of  quantita- 
tive characteristics,   associated     with  oL  ,   G,   and  T. 


(  2  )   R  connects  U,i         P  • 

Relation  R  is  a  formulation  of  similarity  between  charac- 
teristics 

(3)   R(o£,   £3 ,  P  )   reflects  context, 

Relation  is  interpreted  in  terms  of  effects  in  a  given  con- 
text. 

So  formulated,   the  statement  of  the  relation  determines  the 
study  of  metalibrary  subject  matter  on  three  independent  levels: 
empirical.,   procedural   ( Rl  )  ,   contextual,   pragmatic   ( R2  )  ,   and  con- 
ceptual,  theoretical   ( R3  )     relationships  between  <>Li   fti   and  P. 

The  above  relationships  are  reciprocal,    interrelating  the 
scientific,   philosophical,   and  practical  levels, 

11.4.2  Conceptual  Root-metaphor  Transfer  1 6 

The  conceptual   root-metaphor  transfer  is  a  process  of  con- 
verting d-.i-k  relationship  into  its  perception  by  an  individual 
part  i  c:  i  pant   in  the  o£-B-  P  process  : 

<d~>  i— *  k)  r$r   (  f1--  ) 
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i.e.,   the  d-i-k  transfer  is  equivalent  to  *L  -13-  P  root-metaphors 
in  terms  of  metaiibrary  modules,   which  defines  these  relation- 
ships. 

Kig.    11-4   illustrates  various  relationships  in  the  process  of 
the  d-i-k  transfer  into  the  primary  components  of  the  root- 
metaphor  model  ,  c*L     B,  P  . 

In  the  diagram  the  following  symbols  stand  for: 

P    (carrier  of  the  message-signal) 

IA  (content  of  the  message) 

oi ( interpreter  of  the  message) 

S   ( s igna J  ) 

M   ( message  ) 

C   ( concept ) 

A   (awareness  of  the  stimulus) 

I)   (description  of  the  message) 

I    (interpretation  of  the  message) 


d       (data)   is  defined  by  a  triangle  P  -A-S 

i.e.,  as  an  awareness  (A)  of  a  signal  (S)  present  in  the 
carrier  (P)  (Signal  is  interpreted  in  terms  of  Shannon's 
theory . ) 

i        (information  cluster)    is  defined  by  a  triangle     B-D-M ) , 

.i.e.,    as  a  description  (D)   of  the  meaning   (M)   of  the  con- 
tent, of   the  message   (R)    (Information  cluster  was  defined  in 
Chapter  10.) 
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k       (knowledge)   is  defined  by  a  triangle  o£-I-C 

i.e.,    as  an   interpretation   (1)   of  the  concept  emerging  from 
the  content  of  the  message   (C)   by  the  interpreter  of  the 
transfer  (06)    (Knowledge  is  defined  as  relations  known.) 

The  process   involves  three  levels  of  interpretation: 
(1)   Extrinsic  description  of  d-i-k  transfer: 

(carrier)— >A  (awareness  of) — >S  (signal) 
( 2  )    Intrinsic  description     of  d-i~k  transfer: 

fi   (content)— >D   (description  of ) -—SM( message ) 
(3)   Insight  into  the  meaning  of  the  message: 

oi  (  interpreter  )-->!   (  interpretation  )-~->C  (  concept  ) 

The  relationships  manifest  a  structural  unity,   which  resem- 
bles Aristotelian  aesthetic  principles  of  dramatic  structure: 
(  i  )   unity  of  time   (or  a  moment):  oL  +  B  +  P   relates  to  specific 
i nstant  re lationship 

(2)  unity  of   location   (or  space):   A  +  D  +  I   relates  to  specific 
environment  of  relationship 

(3)  unity  of  action   (or  a  process):  <gf  +  M  +  C  relates  to 
spec  i  f ic   inf or mat i  on  transfer 

The  d-i-k  transfer  consists  of  three  phases:    (1)   an  initial, 
static,    relationships:  P  -  B  -U    ;    (2)   converted  through  an 
awareness  of  the  signal   in  the  carrier,   described  by  its  content, 
and   interpreted  by  the  receiver  of  the  message,   A-D-I;    (3)  com- 
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pieting  the  d-i-k  transfer  into  stimulus-its  meaning  and  new  con- 
cept  I S-M-C ) . 

The  starting  point   in  the  d-i-k  transfer  is  the  perception 
(awareness,   A)   of  data  in  a  form  of  a  symbol   (printed  characters, 
painted   form,    sounds,   etc.)   encoded  in  the  carrier  ( P ) .    It  fol- 
lows by  the  description  <D)   of  the  content   (ft)   of  the  message 
(M)  .    The  process   is  completed  by  the  receiver  of  the  signal 
interpreting   (J)   the  message  into  an  understood  concept  (C). 

Thus,    an   initially  passive  alpha-beta-gamma  relationship  is 
transformed  metaphorically  into  an  active  relationship  between 
the  concept-message-and  its  receiver,    initiated  by  the  d-i-k 
process . 

A  concept   is   initially  formulated  in  the  mind  of  its  creator. 
Lt    i s  an   idea  expressing  some  aspects  of  the  physical  as  well  as 
the  nonmateriai   reality,   and  it  may  be  considered  in  the  context 
of  the  discipline  to  which  it  refers,    such  as  specialized  con- 
cepts  in  sciences,   art,   music,    literature,   or  library  science. 

hach  interpretation  of  concepts  is  also  subject  to  the 
internal  idiosyncrasies  of  its  own  discipline.  The  meaning  of  the 
concept  ( M  )  is  expressed  as  a  message  recorded  in  one  of  many 
communication  media,  such  as  a  bool"  ,  a  painting,  a  film,  or  a 
compact  disk,  Its  meaning,  however,  is  metaphorical,  since  it 
bridges  the  intent  of  the  originator's  ideas,  with  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  message  in  the  medium   (M)   by  its  receiver. 

The  response  to  the  original  concept  may  be  in  the  form  of  a 
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behavioral   reaction  of  an  individual   (e.g.,   a  reader  of  the  book, 
or  a   listener  to  the  symphony),   of  a  group  of  individuals 
(expressed,    for  example,   by  passing  a  resolution  by  a  community 
of   ind.ividuaLs  as  a  whole),   or  of  the  whole  society,  illustrated 
bv  the  mores  of  that  society.   The  response  may  at  the  same  time 
initiate  new  concepts,   as  a  part  of  a  chain  of  conceptual 
sequences   in  the  development  of  knowledge. 

The  triangular  relationships  point  to  their  basic 
interdependence.   Thus  the  artist's  concept,    for  example,  is 
influenced  by  the  medium  in  which  the  concept  will  be  expressed, 
and  its  meaning  will  vary  with  the   interpretation  made  by  the 
viewer  of  the  work. 

The  meaning  of  the  relationship  is  also  directly  affected  by 
the   level  of  communication  discourse   ( ADI ) :   starting  with  an 
intuitive  awareness  of  the  relationship  at  the   level  of 
acquaintance   (A),    further  elaborated  by  the  metaphoric  and  sub- 
jective  interpretation  of  the  meaning  at  the  descriptive  level 
<»>,    and  cumulating  in  the  form  of  a  symbolic  representation  of 
the  relationship  at  the  informative  level  of  discourse  (I). 

11.4.3     The  Und-resul ts 

The  model   suggests  its  own  metaphysical  answers  to  the  basic 
phi losophicai  questions: 
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(a)  It  defines  metal ibrarianship  as  a  metaphysical  inquiry 
into  the  meaning  of  the  discipline.    In  this  sense,  meta- 
librarianship  is  a  study  of  a  unique  relationship  as  it  is 
expressed   in  the  model  by  interdependence  within  a  communicative 
d i scourse ; 

(b)  it  provides  a  philosophical  explanation  of 

metai j brar ianship  as  a  domain  of  epistemological  study  of  dif- 
ferences between  various  relationships  within  the  model,   as  they 
are  revealed  in  a  metaphor ic  approach.   This  explanation  is  for- 
mulated in  the  language  of  specific  disciplines.   The  scientific 
inquirv  may  ask  why  some  of  the  relationships  suggested  by  the 
model   do  exist.    In  the  sociological  approach  one  may  ask  what  is 
the  meaning  of  the  relationship  in  a  societal  context.  A 
psychological    investigation  may  concentrate  on  the  same  question, 
but  analyze   it  within  an  individual's  own  human  context. 

(c)  it  suggests  a  .justification  of  metalibrarianship  as  a 
discipline  in  terms  of  an  axiological,   value-oriented  equity. 
Together  with  other  disciplines,    metalibrarianship  is  evaluated 
in  terms  of  its  service  to  the  society.    Its  overall  aim  is  to 
maximi  ze  the  availability  of  knowledge  to  indivi  :-\als  and, 
through  them,    to  social  groups,    thus  implying  an  ideal  inter- 
disciplinary and  cross-cultural   language  of  communication  which 
will   offer  an  insight  into  the  meaning  of  the  communication  mes- 
sage,   free  of  restraints  of  any  kind. 

The   relations  in  metalibrarianship  reflect  a  psychological, 
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interoceptive  process  of  fusing  the  external  perception  of  reality 
with   its  subjective  image.    In  this  process,   mind  is  associated 
with  the  object  of   its  cognition.   The  focus  of  all  these 
processes   is  on   (a)   a  cog'noscendum,   the  object  of  the  cognition 
of  the  content  of  recorded  message,    (b)   on  an  intervening  agent, 
and   (c)  on  a  physical   format  of  the  information  carrier  as  it  is 
perceived  by  an     individual   interpreting  the  relations, 

A  eognoscendum  can  be   real  and  existent,   abstract  and 
ideo Logical ,   or  fictitious  and  imaginative.    It  is  expressed  in 
this  book  in  a  form  of  d-i-k  transfer,    its  meaning,    and  the  level 
of   introceptive  cognition. 

D~i-k  transfer  describes  the  procedural  process  of  communicat- 
ing messages  to  their  recipients.    It  is  a  process  of  introcep- 
ti on,   Conceptual  root-metaphor  defines  basic  conceptual  relations 
in  the   introceptive  processes. 

Psychologically,    introception  refers  to  the  processes  of 
adapting  social  values  to  one's  own  motivation.  Sociologically, 
it  reJatew  to  an  individual's  degree  of  conformity  of  behavior 
wath  that  of  an  individual's  peer  group. 

Metal i brarianship  can  be  justified  if  it  can  communicate 
universally,   at  different   levels,   on  different  issues,    seen  from 
different  viewpoints.   The  metaphorical  method  offers  that 
flexibility;    it  also  offers  an  unrestricted  insight  to  the  mean- 
ing of  words  that  are     communicated,    reflecting  variations  in 
cultural   and  personal  needs  of  individual  library  users. 

4>io 
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11.5     Metalibrary  System  1  7 
1  .  ft  .  I     Tntroci  ction 

Kenneth  Boulding   (1956)   identifies  two  methods  of  organizing 
theoretical  systems.   One  is  based  on  selected  phenomena  common  to 
many  disciplines.   The  other  arranges  various  theories  by  the 
decree  of  complexity  in  organizing  their  basic  concepts.    In  each 
case  a  hierarchical  structure  would  reveal  gaps   in  the  theoreti- 
cal   structuring  of  such  disciplines.   "Even  at  the  simplest  level, 
.    .    .    the  problem  of  the  adequate  description  of  complex  struc- 
tures is  still    far  from  solved.   The  theory  of  indexing  and 
cataloging,    for  instance,    is  only  in  its  infancy.    Librarians  are 
fairly  good  at  cataloging  books   .    .    *    [However,]   the  cataloging 
of  events,    ideas,    I  and  |   theories   .    ,    .   has  hardly  begun."* 8 

In  this  section  the  meanings  of  library  concepts  are  defined 
bv  delineating  some  essential  characteristics  of  the  metalibrary 
system.   The  conceptual  relationship  is  here  defined  in  terms  of 
the   internal   similarities  between  alpha,   beta,   and  gamma  and 
their  external  descriptions. 

The  Subject  Matter  of  Metal ibrarianship  29 
The  subject  matter  of  metal ibrarianship  (d-i-k)  is 
restricted  exclusively  to  the  characteristics  shared  in  common  by 
a  medium  of  communication   (a  generic  book),    the  subject  it  refers 
to,   and  the  particular  reader. 
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MetaJ ibrarianship  is  an  eclectic  discipline.   Each  of  the 
above  primitive  terms  is  initially  a  subject  matter  of  different 
disciplines;     The  reader  (alpha)   is  a  focus  of  studies  by  behav- 
ioral  disciplines  such  as  psychology  and  education.   The  carrier's 
content   (beta)   is  of  interest  to  a  variety  of  disciplines  from 
abnormal  psychology  to  zymurgy.   Physical  aspects  of  the  knowledge 
carriers  (gamma)   are  studied  by  empirical  or  applied  sciences 
such  as  typography . J u 

11.0.3     Internal  Relationships 
11  .5.3.1  Constituents 

The  conceptual   relationship  between  alpha,   beta,   and  gamma  is 
discussed   in  terms  of  its  four     constituents:    (1)   need  (N),  an 
awareness  of  a  necessity  to  attain  certain  goals;    (2)   a  goal  (G), 
a  specific  end  or  objective  sought;    (3)   means   (M),   an  act, 
instrument,   or  method  used  in  attaining  the  goal;   and   (4)  ful- 
fillment  (K),    the  state  of  actual  completion  of  a  task     at  any 
£>'iven  moment. 

The  constituents  can  be  considered  as  universal  components 
in  the  alpha-beta-gamma  relationship,   since  each  is  present  in 
everv   library  situation.   For  example,   a  library  patron  is 
motivated  by  a  need  to  use  the  facilities  of  the  library  in  terms 
of  specific  goals,    the  fulfillment  of  which  is  related  to  the  use 
of  the  means   (facilities)   offered  by  the  library.   Similarly,  each 
library  procedure  is  originated  by  a  need  to  achieve  certain 
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objectives  that  designate  the  means  for  fulfilling  them, 

I  I  , h , 3 . 2  Attri  butes 

The  degree  of   interrelationship  among  the  four  constituents 
can  be  expressed   in  terms  of  the  three  universal  elementary 
attributes  of   (1)   efficiency  (e)  of  a  particular  means  in  reach- 
ing the  goals  or  its  complement,  waste  (w);    (2)   satisfaction  (s) 
expressing  the  degree  of  fulfilment  of  a  need  or  its  complement, 
dissatisfaction  (d);   and  (3)   lacuna  (1)   indicating  the  disparity 
between  goats  aimed  at   <g),   and  the  degree  of  their  fulfillment 
or  its  complement,   achievement  (a), 

I  1  .  h  .  3  .  3     Def  inition  of  a  MetaJ.ibrary  System 

A  conceptual    Library  system,   defined  in  the  above  terms,  is 
illustrated  below,    I  Fig,    1 1-5  J 

Ln  this   illustration,   the  system  itself  is  enclosed  within 
a  triangular  pyramid  ( FGMN )   that  represents  the  total  relation- 
ship between  the  subsystems  alpha  ( FGN  )  ,   beta  ( FNM )  ;   and  gamraa 
(  KGM  )   in  terms  of  elements  F,  G,   M,   and  N  and  their  attributes, 
e ,   a ,    and  s . 

Thus,   a  carrier  of  information  gamma  (e.g.,   a  book)  can  be 
defined   in  this  system  as  a  means  M  employed  for  the  achievement 
of  goal   G.    Its  efficiency  e  is  related  to  the  gap  1  between  goal 
G  and   its   fulfillment  F, 

o 
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The  library  user  alpha  is  conceived  as  an  agent  fulfilling  his 
needs  N  to  obtain  the  goal  G,   The  agent's  satisfaction  s 
represents  the  degree  of  fulfilling     the  goals  (g)  and  its 
ach i  evement   (  I  )  . 

The  content  of  the  carrier,   beta,    transacted  in  the  library  is 
interpreted  as  the  information  contained  in  the  carrier  of 
information,    gamma,   fulfilling  the  need  of  the  user,   alpha.  The 
transaction  is  evaluated  in  terms  of  its  efficiency  e  and  the 
satisfaction  s  resuJtinft  from  that  fulfillment, 

Central   in  this  model  is  the  study  of  the  notion  of  a  system, 
not  its  component  parts.   The  objective  is  to  isolate  and  analyze 
conceptual    forces  shaping  a  given  pattern  of  behavior  within  the 
system.    It  is  analogous  to  the  study  of  the  behavior  of  a  mag- 
netic field  considered  independently  from  the  metallic  substances 
or  electric  sources  which  generate  the  magnetic  force.   Thus,  here 
the  attention   is  focused  not  on  the  properties  of  elements  making 
up  the   library  system,   but  on  the  internal  forces  within  the 
library  system  that  are  responsible  for  certain  static  or  dynamic 
re  I  at ions . 


1  I  . 5 . 3 . 4       ConceptuaJ  Classification 

The  primitive  terms  are  here  considered  as  the  primary  ele- 
ments of   library  science,   each  meaningful  only  in  terms  of  tri- 
adic  relations,    |B1ig.   11-6J   We  are  not  concerned  with  the  car- 
riers of  information  gamma,    the  user  of  library  material  beta,  or 
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the  knowledge  sought  beta  as  such,   but  in  the  relations  between 
them.   Similarly,   the  efficiency  e,   satisfaction  s,   and  the 
achievement  a,   can  each  be  defined  only  in  terms  of  the  other  two 
a tt r i  butes . 


Approach 

Pr imi  t i  ve 

Relations 

Formators 

Terms 

Between 

( Constituents ) 

alpha 

N 

(Vuant  i  t  at  i  ve 

betu 

GMN 

M 

( Pr i  mary ) 

gamma 

G 

c ;  w 

FGM 

Wua 1 i  t  at i  ve 

si  d 

FGN 

{ Secondary ) 

'  a ;  1 

FMN 

F 

Kig.   11-6;   Conceptual  Classification 


Kach  complex  relationship  becomes  an  autonomous  subsystem 
of  the    library  system.   Each  subsystem  can  be  analysed  in  terms  of 
its  const i  tuent  relationship . 

The   formators  are  the  specific  constituents  of  the  primitive 
terms.   They  are  indispensable  in  the  definitions,   or  in  the 
formulation,   of  the  primitive  terms.   Thus,   need,   means,  goals, 
and  fulfillment  are  the  components  of  the  relationship  between 
primitive  terms  alpha,   beta,   and  gamma  within  the  secondary  terms 
c* .    s,    and  a. 

The  distinction  between  the  quantitative  approaches  points  out 
to  two  kinds  of  variations  in  the  primitive  terms:    (1)  variations 
in  the  degree  of  extensive   'quantity*   expressible  numerically 
(primary  terms)  and  (2)  variation  in  the  kind  of  intensive  'qual- 
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ity,',    a  nonnumer i cai  expression  of  accomplishment  and  its  sig- 
nificance  (secondary  terms). 

The  use  of  the  notion   Quality*   and   'quantity*    is  relative. 
Calling  the  primary  terms  quantitative  is  not  meant  to  endow  them 
with  a  physical  or  measurable  existence,   but  rather  to  point  out 
that   they  exist  on  a  somewhat  lower  level  of  abstraction  than  the 
secondary  terms.    For  example,    pamma  could  be  interpreted  as  some 
sort  of  statistical  representative  of  books  in  general,   or  alpha 
as  an  average  user,   while  e  can  only  be  interpreted  after  gamma 
has  been  defined. 

Moth  the  quantitative  and  the  qualitative  approaches  deal  with 
the   formators   (F,   G,    M,   N)   that  are   inherent  in,   and  inseparable 
from,    any  relationship.   Thus,   no  conceptual  relationship  between 
alpha,    beta,   and  gamma  can  be  perceived  in  Library  Information 
Science  without  considering  F,   M,   N,   and  G.   Furthermore,  any 
specific:  reiationship  between  alpha,   beta,   and  gamma  can  be  dis- 
cussed onJy  in  terms  of  the  corresponding     M,   N,   and  G. 

Library  Information  Science   is  a  service-oriented  discipline, 
and  any  evaluative  approach  involves  an  estimation     of  success  in 
performing  certain  tasks.   Thus,    the  qualitative  approach  is 
always  related  to   fulfilment  F,   which  influences  highly  variable 
qualities  o  f  e  ,    s,    and  a  and   is  dependent  on  a  specific  con- 
figuration within  the  relationship  itself. 

The  quantitative  approach  is  basically  a  procedural  study  of 
physical   properties,   while  the  qualitative  approach  is  essen- 
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tiallv  a  contextual  study  of  the  effect  of  given  properties  on 
the  overall  relationship* 

These  two  approaches  are   familiar  to  librarians  in  areas  of 
the  theory  of  applied  1 i brarianship  and  in  sociological  evalua- 
tion of  Library  information  Science,   Although  they  are  not  the 
subject  of  direct  concern  in  this  chapter,   their  conceptual 
interpretation  is  at  the  core  of  the  model, 

11.5.4     Laws  Governing  Basic  Relations 

Fundamental   relationships  between  the  constituents  and  their 
attributes  can  be  analyzed  at  three  different  levels:  structural, 
operational ,    and  evaluat ional . 

Basic  Law  of  Structure.   The  conceptual  interrelationship 
between  the  basic  constituents   (F,G,M,N)  defines  a  library  system 
at  any  given  point  and  can  be  expressed  symbolically  as: 

(alpha  +  beta  +  gamma   )   =  ^  (delta) 
where  delta  =   1  degree  of  competence ' 

Jf  delta  is  constant,   any  change  in  the  total  configuration  of 
primary  terms   ( aipha-beta-gamma )   results  in  a  change   in  the  total 
configuration  of  secondary  terms   ( s+e+a ) ,   and  conversely,  any 
change   in  the  secondary  terms  affects  the  total  configuration  of 
primary  terms,    in  interpreting  the  terms  as  components  of  the 
diagram,   we  see  that  any  change  in  the  formators  affects  the  con- 
t*i  srurati  on  . 
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Operational  Law.   The  operational  interrelationship  between  the 
primitive  terms  alpha,   beta,   and  gamma  define  a  given  library 
system  in  terms  of  the  quantitative  characteristics  of  each  term. 
These  quantitative  characteristics  are  expressed  in  terms  of 
their   impact  on  the  total  alpha-beta-gamma  relationship. 

Proposi t i  on   1    ( Operational  law ) ) : 

delta 

aipha+beta+gamma  =  omega;       where  omega  =  

s+e+a 


Variational  law.   The  valuational  interrelationship  between 
the     attributes  e,    s,    and  a  in  any  given  library  system  defines 
the  qualitative  characteristics  of  each  primitive  term.   Since  e, 
s,    and  a  converge  at  the  point  K,   the  fulfillment  of  the  goal 
becomes  a  common  denominator  for  each  attribute. 

Proposition  Z   (Valuational  law): 

delta 

s  +  e  +  a  =  $;         where  $  =   

alpha* be ta+ gamma 

The  Basic  Law  of  Structure  and  its  two  derivatives  may  help 
clarify  some  of  the  commonly  held  misconceptions  about  library 
competence,   such  as  a  notion  that  the  competence  of  a  particular 
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library  can  be   improved  by  manipulating  its  basic  components. 
Vet,   means  M,   needs  N,   goals  G,   and  their  fulfillment  F, 
are  the  formators  of  library  operation  in  the  same  way  that  the 
horsepower  of  an  engine  determines  the  optimum  power  of  a  car. 
Library  performance  is  manifested  by  its  operations  within  pres- 
cribed   limits  of  M  >   N,   G,   and  F.   To  claim  the  ability  to  change 
these    limits   is  to  consider  oneself  external  to  the  library 
system. 

Another  mistaken  notion  is  the  view  that  one  may  have  an 
RXcftJ lent    library  in  a  mediocre  university.   The  degree  of  com- 
petence  is  defined  in   the  Basic  Law  of  Structure  in  terms  of  the 
totaJity  of  alpha-beta-gamma  and  s-e-a  characteristics.   Each  of 
these  two  groups  of  factors  can  be  visualized  as  proverbial  black 
boxes.   The  conceptual  excellence  is  measured  in  terms  of  rela- 
tionships between  the  contents  of  these  two  boxes.    In  each  of 
them,    the  library  user,   his  interest  in  the  services  offered  by 
the  Jibrary,    and  the  library's  success  in  meeting  these  needs  are 
important  factors  of  excellence.   A  well-selected  collection  with 
a  hi gh- level   service  organization  above  and  beyond  the  needs  of 
its  users   is  no  more  useful  to  a  service   institution  than  a  can- 
non   is  useful    in  hunting  pigeons.   Both  are  conceptually  wasteful. 

Any  attempt  to  develop  formulas  for  measuring  the  competence 
of   a   Library  in  terms  of  physical  volumes  in  its  collection  over- 
looks    essential  characteristics  of  competence:    the  fact  that  the 
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size  of  the  collection  gamma,    is  related  not  only  to  the  number 
of  potential,  users  alpha,   and  the  fields  of  curricula  concentra- 
tion beta,    but   it  also  reflects  the  efficiency  of  a  particular 
collection,   e,    in  contributing  to  the  user's  satisfaction  s,  in 
achieving  the  goal  a.   These  are  subjective  but  yet  essential 
attributes  of  library  service.   An  increase  in  the  number  of 
physical   volumes  may  increase  the  degree  of  competence,   if  s,  e, 
and  a  remain  constant   (i.e.,   additions  of  well-selected  volumes 
i  n  terms  of  s ,    e ,    a ) • 

An   increase   in  the  competence  may  also  be  achieved  by  improve- 
ment   in  s,   e,    a  with  alpha-beta-gamma  constant   (e.g.,  through 
improved  accessibility  to  the  collection).    But  the  measurement  of 
the  competence   itself   (the  consideration  of  the  value  of  delta) 
can  be  expressed  satisfactorily  only  in  terms  of  all  the  elements 
of  competence.   Hence,   each  competence  is  defined  in  terms  of 
certain  qualifications  in  addition  to  minimal  specific  require- 
ments;   competent  art  collection  is  distinguished  not  only  by  the 
number  of  paintings   it  contains,   but  also  by  the  number  of  out- 
standing esthetic  characteristics  of  each  painting. 

Any   formula  for  minimum  adequacy  is,   at  best,   an  educated 
guess  about  what  size  library  collection  provides  enough 
variety  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  average  user.    In  effect  such 
formulas  suggest  the  optimum  size  for  minimal  needs. 
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11.5.5     A  Pattern  of  Changing  Concepts 
11.5.5.1   General  Systems 

The  conceptual  development  of  a  metalibrary     model  is  governed 
by  principles  that  are  equally  valid  for  any  other  theoretical 
svstem.   The  generalizations  concerning  patterns  of  change  are 
formulated  by  general  systems  theory  and  are  supported  by  his- 
toricai  observations  of  the  development  of  scientific  thought. 
Many  similar  general  conceptions  have  developed  in  different  dis- 
ciplines independently  of  each  other   ( Bertalanf f y ,  1950). 

The  objective  of  this  model   is  to  attempt  to  trace  some  of  the 
principles  governing  the  dynamics  of  library  change  as  here 
interpreted.   They  can  be  formulated  by  analogy  with  general 
systems  theory.   The  analogy  rests  on  three  assumptions  that: 
( 1 )   a  correspondence  exists  between  quantitative  aspects  of 
physical    structure  and  abstract  concepts  in  a  metalibrary  model; 
i'Z)   a  similarity  exists  between  the  qualitative  behavior  of 
physical   systems  and  the  conceptual  behavior  of  abstract  systems; 
and   (3)  concepts  in  Library  Information  Science  are  constructed 
in  terms  of    ' facts 1   which  exist  independently  of  our  theories 
about  them. 

One  major  difference  between  the  two  approaches,   however,  is 
in  the  interpretation  of  reality.   In  metalibrarianship,  physical 
modeLs  are  related  to  conceptual   reality,   but  some  general  system 
models  adapt  conceptual  models  to  physical  reality  while  our  con- 
ceptual  modeLs  relate  physical  models  to  conceptual  reality, 
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1 1 • 4 • 5 . 2 .Meaning  of  concepts. 

The  degree  of  meaningf ulness  of  a  concept  is  always  measured 
in  terms  of  the  elements  of  which  it  is  constituted.   If  a  concept 
contains  no  elements,    it   is  meaningless;    if  it  has  one  element, 
its  meaning  is  arbitrary;    if  concepts  have  two  elements,   there  is 
oniy  a  tentative  definition  of  their  meaning.   Thus,   the  raeaning- 
fuJness  of  a  concept  is  related  to  its  complexity. 

The  significance  of  meaning   is  perhaps  best  emphasized  by 
realizing  that  it  indicates  a  relationship.   Thus,   a  gamma  with 
reference  to   itself  is  an  arbitrary  statement   (e.g.,    'a  book  is  a 
book');   while  a  gamma  referred  to  an  alpha  (e.g.,   a  book  for  its 
user)   communicates  a  synonymy  that  relates  a  book  to  a  user  in  a 
verv  loose  sense.   It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  present  theory 
is  based  on  the  relationships  between  at  least  three  elements, 
alpha-beta-gamma   (e.g.,   the  book's  content  for  its  user).   This  is 
the  smallest  and  least  complex  primitive  relation  that  is 
mean  i  ngf u I  . 

11.5.5.3  Subsystems  of  the  Model  ' 

Each  of  the  primitive  terms   (alpha,   beta,   gamma)   could  be  ana- 
lyzed  in  terms  of  its  own  component  parts   (e.g.,   size,  quality, 
and  weight  of  the  paper,   type  of  the  printing  in  gamma),   which  in 
turn,   could  be  expanded  to  other  fields   (e.g.,   theory  in  book 
making).    In  this  essay,    the   internal  characteristics  of  alpha, 
beta ,    and  gamma  are  significant  only  in  terms  of  their  interrela  - 
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tions  (i.e.,   the  size  of  the  book  or  the  quality  of  the  print  are 

important  only  in  a  sense  of  affecting  the  extent  of  content  of 
the  message  transmission,   beta,   to  the  user,   alpha).   Hence,  no 
further  analyses,   beyond  alpha-beta-gamma  and  its  subdivisions, 
are  carried  out  in  this  essay.    In  s,   e  and  a,   each  element  can 
refer  to  at   J  east  one  alpha-beta-gamma  relation  (e.g.,  satisfac- 
tion of  the  user,   alpha  in  his  selection  of  a  given  carrier  of 
information,   gamma  is  determined  by  the  quality  and  amount  of 
content  of  the  message  provided  by  beta). 

For  this  reason,   s,   e,   and  a,   can  be  studied  separately  each 
as  a  subsystem  of  the  total  library  system.   Changes  affected  by 
s,   e,   and  a  of  the  library  system  do  not  alter  the  basic  library 
structure,   since  they  are  confined  to  these  three  basic  sub- 
systems.  Thus  a  study  of  library  change  involves  the  study  of 
interna]    changes  in  the  three  subsystems  s,   e  and  a. 

LI. 5. 5. 4     Degrees  of  Dependence  and  Structure 

Any  two  concepts  are  independent  of  each  other  if  they  have  no 
common  components.   The  subsystems  s,   e,   and  a,   are  not  independ- 
ent of  oach  other  since  ail  three  share  the  component  F.   Also,  as 
stated    in  Proposition  2,    the  behavior  of  any  of  the  three  sub- 
systems affects  the  other  two.   The  degree  of  structuring  in  the 
primary  terms  alpha,   beta,   and  gamma  determines  to  some  extent 
the  degree  of  complexity  of  the  subsystems  s,   e  and  a  and  their 
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interdependence  on  each  other.   That  is,   the  more  structure  there 
is  inherent  to  alpha-beta-^amma,   the  greater  is  the  capacity  of 
s-e-a  for  more  constituent  relations  and  hence  greater  com- 

p Lexi ty , 

Jn  the   library  systems  of  primary  terms   ( GMN  )  ,   the  unstruc- 
tured concept  of  the  user  stands  for  the  sum  of  mutually  exclu- 
sive elements  such  as  young  readers,    female  patrons,  professional 

library  users,   etc.   This  concept  of  user  is  expressed  statisti- 
cally as  the  total  number  of  people  requesting  a  service.  The 

structured  concept  of  the  faculty  user  in  the  university  library, 
on  the.  other  hard,    is  defined  by  the  interrelationship  of  various 
demand?  imposed  on  the  library  by  its  faculty.   For  example,  a 
faculty  member  as  a  teacher  may  seek  instructional  material 
(e.e;,,   asking   for  secondary  sources  such  as  textbooks),   while  the 
same   faculty  member,   as  a  researcher,   may  also  seek  original 
material    (i.e.,    primary  sources,    such  as  dissertation  or  experi- 
mental, reports  )  . 

The   Interplay  between  those  roles  can  be  illustrated  by  the 
demands  of  a  teacher-researchers  in  a  graduate  program.   The  rela- 
tionship of  thetr  pedagogical  interests  and  their  research 
involvement  affects  their  interest  in  doctoral  students.   This,  in 
turn,   sparks  a  demand  for  library  material  which  is  too  advanced 
tor  the  courses  they  teach,   yet  too  elementary  for  their  own 
research.   Thus,    the  structured  concept  of  the  faculty  user 
reflects,    in  an  essential  way,   various  interrelated  roles  of  a 
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faculty  member,  and  cannot  be  treated  merely  as  a  statistical  sum 
of  specific  elements. 

1J ,5.5*5  Change   in  Systems 

A  significant  change  in  a  subsystem  can  be  defined  as  a  change 
in   its  complexity,   where  a  positive  change  increases,   and  nega- 
tive change  decreases,    the  number  of  relevant  relations  that  make 
up  a  subsystem.   A  steady  state  exists  when  the  complexity  of  the 
svstem  remains  constant.    For  example,   a  positive  development  in 
satisfaction  s  can  be  affected  by  intensifying  the  involvement  of 
gamma  with  F  by  finding  a  more  readable  or  informative  book  or  by 
displaying  a  book  to  make  it  more  accessible.    In  either  case,  new 
ways  of  involving  the    'book*    in  the  process  of   'fulfillment'  are 
brought  into  play,    thus  increasing  the  number  of  relevant  rela- 
tions encompassed  by  the  s  of  the  system.    In  this  sense,  for 
example,    the  microform  may  replace  the  book-form  as  a  more  con- 
venient method  of  storing  information  or  as  a  more  useful  tool 
for  the  reader.   Only  if  both  the  storage  and  use  of  the  microform 
become  more  satisfactory  than  those  of  the  book-form  can  it 
replace  the  book-form  as  an  accepted  carrier  of  information. 
This  is  the  principle  that  explains  the  evolution  of  the  concept 
of  the  book-form  from  papyrus,   clay  tablets,   and  parchment  to  the 
paper  format  and  computer  data. 
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13,5.5.6     Equi  J  ibrium. 

The  library  system  aims  at  the  increase  of  the  totality  of 
s,   e,   and  a,    It  acts  to  counter  d,   w,   and  1.  Although  dis- 
satisfaction,  waste,   and  lacuna  can  never  be  eliminated  com- 
pletely from  a  given  library  system,   there  may  be  certain  con- 
figurations  for  which  any  small  change  will  produce  an  increase 
in  the  totality  of  d,   w,   and  1.   Such  configurations  are  called 
positions  of  relative  equilibrium;   a  library  system  will  not  move 
from  a  state  of  equilibrium  of  its  own  accord. 

However,    it  is  important  to  realize  that  while  configurations 
near  equilibrium  may  have  larger  total  d,   w;   and  1,   there  may  be 
other  configurations  not  so  near  to  the     equilibrium  that 
actually  have  a  smaller  total  d,   w,   and  1. 

A  configuration  with  the  lowest  possible  d,   w,   and  1  is  called 
a  point  of  absolute  equilibrium  and  can  be     regarded  in  some 
sense  as  the  best  possible  state  of  a  given  system. 

The  concept  of  equilibrium  may  be  illustrated  by  analogy  with 
the  differences  between  traditional  and  progressive  library 
organizations.   A  conceptually  traditional  library  operates  within 
rules  estabJished   long  ago.   A  user  is  viewed  as  a  stereotype  with 
predictable  needs,   and  the  types  of  services  offered  are  well 
fossilized.   The  expansion  of  services  is  not  anticipated; 
curtailment  would  meet  user  resistance,    forcing  the  library  to 
return  to  the  old  ways  of  service, 

A  progressive  library  challenges  the  static  concept  by  search- 
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ing  tor  new  equilibrium  between  alpha-beta-gamma  and  s-e-a. 
However,   the  dynamism  of  this  approach  is  not  a  mere  expansion  of 
external   factors  such  as  enlarged  library  budget,   or  changing 
prof i  Le  of  the  undergraduate  student,   since  one  can  expand  the 
pyramid  NMGK  by  stretching  its  points  proportionally,  without 
altering  the  internal  equilibrium.   The  dynamism  of  such  a  change 

is  in  the  rearrangement   (not  the  addition)   of  factors  already  in 

the  svstem, 

11.5,6  External  Change 

The  concept  of  equilibrium  controls  the  internal  change  of  a 
given  system,    for  within  the  context  of  a  given  M,   N,   and  G, 
changes  take  place  in  the  subsystems  until  the  total  complexity 
of  the  subsystems  s,   e,   and  a  is  maximized. 

However,    it  is  also  possible  that  the  external  conditions  of 
the     library  may  change  in  some  sense  so  that  what  was  formally 
an  equilibrium  state  becomes  disequilibrium.   For  example,  a 
change  in  the  quality  of  a  university  may  result  in  a  revision  of 
its    Library  goals,   affecting  the  G-F  disparity  and  the  total 
s-e-a  configuration.   Soon  the  system  will  undergo  internal  change 
seeking  new  equilibrium. 

11.5,6,1      Leading  Elements 

Within  each  subsystem,   different  constituent  relations  are 
endowed  with  differing  relative  weights,   contributing  more  to  its 
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complexity  than  others.   For  example,    in  the  illustration  of  the 
development  of  microforms  vs.   book-forms,   the  physical  space 
occupied  by  a  carrier  of  information,   up  to  a  certain  critical 
size   (of  the  collection),   contributes  less  to  its  effectiveness, 
than,   e.g.,    its  physical  durability  or  the  e*se  of  reading. 

However,   at  some  point  in  the  growth  of  a  collection  (and  in 
the  technological  development  of  microforms),   the  consideration 
of  space  may  take  on  new  importance,   Thus,    che  effectiveness  of 
particular  form  (book-form)  of  gamma  may  change  drastically 
relative  to  other  forms  of  gamma. 

Principles  of  change: 

(a)  Principle  of  internal  change:  A  given  library  system  (N,M 
and  G  fixed)  will  change  so  as  to  *  .case  the  total  com- 
plexity of  its  subsystems  a,   e,   and  a  (a  positive  change) 

(b)  Corollary:  A  library  system  will  not  normally  move  from  a 
state  of  equilibrium ; 

(c)  Principle  of  external  change:   a  change  in  the  formators 
(N-M-U)   changes  the  basic  library  system  and  induces 
change  by  altering  placement  of  equilibrium. 

The  more  traditional  the  library  system,   the  more  stationary 
are   its  component  parts.   One  can  change  the  status  quo  only  by 
addressing  oneself  to  the  aspects  of  s,   e,   and  a  that  were 
neglected  previously.   For  example,   a  search  for  the  greater 
efficiency  of  technical  services  results  in  a  more  complex  e, 
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which   in  turn  affects  the  s  and  a.   In  the  traditional  concept  of 
cataloging,    for  example,    the  quality  of  the  information  on  a 
cataloging  card  was  more  important  than  the  number  of  cards 
processed.   Hence,   a  simplification  of  descriptive  rule  was  more 
significant  than  the   issue  of  speed  of  cataloging.   In  a  more 
recent  computer  approach,    the  use  of  Library  of  Congress  entries 
resolved  the  problem  of  quality  cataloging  at  the  local  library 
level .   This  allowed  the  individual  library  to  concentrate  on  the 
problems  of  quality  of  original  cataloging,   and  improvements  in 
the  network  technology  affected  technical  services  more  than  ever 
be  fore . 

With  the  use  of  on-line  cataloging,   verification  of  an  entry 
with  a  book  at  hand  becomes  the  main  quality  factor.   In  the  case 
of  a  traditional    library,   a  small  change  in  rules  of  corporate 
entry  would  be  far  more  significant  than  the  introduction  of  new 
computer  technology.    In  a  progressive  library,   a  major  change 
from  Ah A  to  AA  rules  of  descriptive  cataloging  was  more  or  less 
taken  for  granted,   since  it  was  incorporated  in  the  L.C.  entry 
and  accepted  by  the  individual  library   'as  is'.   Instead,  the 
attention  is  now  focused  on  technology  (e.g.,   the  application  of 
new  computer  strategy  or  network  system),   since  the  modification 
in  this  area  may  have  a  greater  impact  on  the  total  services  of  a 
given  library. 

Al  L  three  principles  are  illustrated  indirectly  in  the  major 
shift  of  interest  in  the  debate  on  computer  applications  to 
library  operations,   A  whole  range  of  issues,   from  the  concept  cf 
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main  entry  through  filing  rules  to  details  affecting  the 
aesthetic  appearance  of  a  catalog  card  are  being  revised  in  terms 
of  their  adaptability  to  the  computer  system.   Modern  concepts, 
such  as  central  processing,    may  alter  considerably  the  relative 
significance  of  a  number  of  elements  in  the  library  system 
through  an  external   change  within  the  subsystems   (s,    e,  a). 

It   may  be  noted  that  the   retention  of  the  alpha-be ta-garama 
concept  of  the   library  system  is  critical  in  these  changes.  If, 
? or  exampJe,    the  factor  of  cost   is  dominant  in  the  centralized 
approach,    it  may  overshadow  the  consideration  of  service  to  the 
librarv  user.   The  profit  motive  of  a  commercial  approach  is  not 
necessarily  synonymous  with  the   real  needs  of  the  library  patron, 
'thus,    for  example,    subsidized  by  the  library,   commercial  services 
that    provide  electronic  retrieval  of  information  directly  to  the 
n^r  are  utilized  by  the  patrons  more  than  if  they  were  offered 
nnrnml  I  v   tor  a  fee.    Furthermore,    if  such  technology  is  developed 
as  a  means   for   fuJf.il  ling   the  goals  for  which  the  information  is 
sought,    it  would  supplement  the  role  prescribed  by  the  present 
lihrarv   svstern.   However,    if  the  technology  became  a  goal  in 
itself,     persuading  or  forcing  the  user  to  change  his  gop.ls  to 
satisfy   those  of  the    1  new  approach,'    (as  in  cases  of  not-so- 
friendiv  computer  systems),    it  would  replace  the  concept  of  the 
Mhrary  system  with  a  concept  foreign  to  the  philosophy  of  con- 
temporary librarianship,   and  would  not  be  easily  adapted  by  the 
pat  rons . 
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I.  1.6     Modality  of  Discourse  in  Metalibrar ianship .  3  2 

I I .  6 • i     A  Framework 

Gommunicati on  in  metalibrarianship  is  here  defined  as  a  link 
between     the  idea  expressed  in  a  recorded  message  and  its 
recipient.   The  discourse  itself  is  characterized  by  at  least  four 
\i n  i  que     futures  . 

(1)  Jt  is  always  initiated  by  a  recipient  of  a  message,  and 
its  duration  is  determined  by  the  recipient's  degree  of  recep- 
tiveness  to  the  carriers  of  information.   A  book  is  a  passive 
Darticipant  in  a  metalibrary  dialogue;    it  cannot  start  or 
terminate  the  dialogue,   nor  can  it  regulate  the  amount  of 
information  that  can  be  communicated  to  its  readers.   The  book 
can,    however,    be  more  or  less  attractive  by  means  of  its  format, 
style,   and  the  sub.iect  of  its  content.    It  is  the  recipient  of  a 
message  who  determines  his  relations  to  that  message  and  not  vice 
ve  rsa . 

(2)  The  library  communication  is  an  act,    influenced  not  only 
bv   the  content  of  the  carriers  of  messages  and  their  recipients' 
degree  of  recept i veness ,    but  also  by  the  contemporaneousness  of 
the  dialogue,    its  existence  now,   and  not  when  the  message  was 
originally  formulated  or  printed.   The  metalibrary  discourse 
involves  a  number  of  specific  conditions,    such  as  the  degree  of 
intellectual  curiosity  and  psychological  mood  of  the  reader,  the 
conduc i veness  of  the  reading  environment  to  meaningful  communica- 
tion,  or  the   impact  of  events  preceding  the  act  of  reading. 
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The  dialogue  depends  on  a  degree  of  synchronization  between  the 
reader  of  the  book  and  the  message  formulated  by  the  author  at 
anv  given  instance  of  communication, 

(3)  The  meaning  of  the  message  emerging   from  a  metalibrary 
dialogue   is  metaphorical.    It  is  a  product  of  both  the  original 
concepts,   expressed  in  a  recorded  message,   and  the  recipient's 
own  interpretation  of  that  message.   The  book  can  be  read  many 
times  by  the  same  reader,   each  time  revealing  different  meaning. 
Similarly,    the  same  book  read  by  two  different  people  will  most 
probabJy  be   interpreted  differently  by  each  person.  Communicated 
meaning;  cannot  ever  be  repeated  exactly. 

M)   The  dialogue   is  one-directional,    from  the  concept   (C),  as 
formulated  by   its  creator,   and  communicated  through  the  message 
(MFC),    to   its   recipient   (R).    d  3 

C  >  M  >  R 

So,   although  started  by  the  library  patron  at  the  time  of 
noticing  the  book,    the  discourse  begins  with  the  message  and  is 
sustained  by  the  reader.   The  reverse  direction,    the  reading  into 
the  message,    is  not  a  dialogue,   but  a  form  of  a  soliloquy.  An 
individual   book  in  a  library  collection,    like  any  object  of  art, 
must    first  be   identified  by  the  library  user  for  its  potential 
value  to  him.    It   is  the  user  of  a  collection  who  not  only  selects 
a  particular  book  in  a  collection  but  is  also  willing  to  receive 
i  ts  message . 

The  dialogue  between  the  book  and  its  reader,    in  the  objec- 
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txve,   sense,    requires  the  reader  to   'tune'   his  thinking  to  that 
of  the  author  of  the  message.   Yet,    in  part  it  is  also  a  subjec- 
ts communication,    imposing  the  reader's  own  perception  on  the 
meaning  embodied  in  the  message;   the  result  is  a  communication  oi 
some  meaning  new  to  the  reader,   a  kind  of  a  metaphorical  discov- 


ery 


This  is  a  unique  situation,   one  in  which  a  library  user  not 
only  must   be  motivated  by  some  subjective,    intellectual  need  to 
satisfy  his  own  desires,   but  also  must  have  enough  objectivity 
to  be  able  to  modify  his  perceptions  by  newly  learned  facts  or 

i  deas , 


I  I  .  6  .  Z     Object  i  ves 

The  animate  objective  of  any  theory  in  library  science  is  to 
orovide  a  framework  for  a  mediation  between  the  concept   <C),  its 
meaning,    the  message   <M>,   and  the  reader's  response  to  the  mes- 
sage <R).   Thus,   the  subject  matter  of  any  philosophy  of  librar- 
ianship  must   include  a  study  of  relations  between  two  kinds  of 
reality:    (a)   a  physical  reality  of  a  given,  empirically 
determined  state  of  knowledge  which  constitutes  the  actual  con- 
tent of  a   library  collection;   and  (b)   a  conceptual  reality  of  the 
mental   state  of  the  library  user,   which   is  psychologically 
related  to  that  individual's  responses  to  information. 

The  physicaL  reality  is  defined  in  terms  of  a  type  of  C-M-R 
relationship,   and  it  depends  on  such  factors  as  <he  scope  and 
depth  of  the    library  collection. 
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1  he  conceptual   reality  is  a  mental  creation  of  a  library 
user,   who  assembles  the  perceived  messages  into  an  organized, 
synthetic  totality  of  his  own  knowledge. 

Thus  the  usefulness  of  any  library  collection  is  determined  by 
the   level  of  apprehension  of  the  meaning  contained  in  the  collec- 
tion by  its  users.   These  two  realities  are  interrelated  by 
isomorphisms,    a  law  of  organization  which  describes  a  structural 
correspondence  between  any  given  empirical,   physical  collection 
of  data   (or  messages)   and  their  conceptual,   mental  perception. 

Isomorphism  determines  the  relationship  between  the  cor- 
responding elements  of  each  reality;    it  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  each  reality  is  intelligible,   so  that  it  can  be  com- 
prehended by  rational   interpretation  of  similarities  or  dif- 
ferences between  itself  and  the  other  reality.   The  intel- 
ligibility,   in  turn,    implies  organization  of  parts  into  a  whole. 

GestaLt  theory  is  thus  relevant  to  this  approach  in  its  two 
basic  concepts:    (a)  what  happens  to  a  part  of  the  whole  is 
determined  by  intrinsic  laws   inherent  in  the  whole;  and 
(b)   the    intrinsic  laws  are  formulated  in  terms  of  the  proximity 
among  the  elements  perceived  as  a  whole. 

The  (iestait  formulation  reinforces  two  conceptual  laws: 
(a)   The  basic  law  of  structure,   which  states  that  library 
service  must  be  based  on  the  comprehension  of  the  whole  C-M-R 
relationship,   as  it  is  expressed  in  any  given  collection,  in 
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order  to  perform  specific  services  to  the  library's  individual 

user ; 

(b)   The  operational  law  of  library  service,   which  points  out 
the   fact  that  the  elements  within  a  C-M-R  relationship  cluster  in 
groups,   and  therefore  act  in  similar  ways,   expressing  similar 
rtoup  qualities. 

Consequently,   a  C-M-R  relationship  can  be  studied  both  at  the 
theoretical,  and  operational  levels. 

11.6.3     A  Di scourse . 

A  discourse  is  usually  conceived  as  an  orderly  communication 
of  thoughts,    in  a  theory  of  1 ibrarianship ,   what  is  central  in 
such  a  discourse  is  a  systematic  exchange  of  ideas  about  the 
forms   in  which  information  contained  in  a  library  collection  is 
communicated . 

We  may  distinguish  three  unique  phases"  in  the  library  com- 
munication,   roughly  corresponding  to  the  traditional  classifica- 
tion of   logical  propositions  and  their  basi-3  assertions: 
(  f\  I    the  procedural   or  actual,    (b)   the  contextual  or  possible ,  and 
(c!   the  conceptual  or  necessary  conditions  of  any  library 
d  ^  scourse  .  6  4 

The  process  of  library  communication  itself  can  be  described  in 
terms  of   its  three         now  well   known  to  the  readers  of  this  book 
—   basic:  components; 

(a)   the  carrier  of  the  message,    such  as  a  physical  book, 
microfilm,    picture,   or  magnetic  tape  containing  the  message,  (M); 
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(bl   the  receiver  of  the  message ,   which  is  expressed  in  the 
communication  vehicle   (R),    such  as  a  listener  of  the  tape  record- 
ing,  or  a  reader  of  a  book  or  the  message  on  a  computer's  screen; 

( c  )   the  message-oriented  content  that  is  being  communicated  to 
the   receiver  of  the  message   in  the  form  of  data,  information, 
instruction,   etc.  (C). 

11.6.4     Modes  of  Communication 

li.5.4.1     Procedural  Mode  of  Communication  in  Metal ibrarianship 

In  the  procedural  phase  of  communication,   the  actual  interface 
between  the  carriers  of  information  and  their  interpreter  is  con- 
sidered  in  terms  of  the  means-ends  sequences,   conceived  as  a 
chain  of  successful   responses  to  stimuli,   which  are  constantly 
reinforced  by  positive  feedback. 

I)  iagrammat i cally ,    the  process  can  be  illustrated  as  a  spiral 
oi    regenerative  means-ends  relationships   [Fig.    11-7  J. 

In  this  diagram*    the   first  selected  means   (Ml)   is  more  gen- 
eral  than  the  following  means   (M2);   M2   is  initiated  by  the  satis- 
factory completion  of  Ml,   and   it  results  in  the  accomplishment  of 
the  end  El.   Consequently,   the  end  E2  becomes  more  specific  than 
the  end   El ,    etc . 

If  the  choice  of  a  means  Ml   results  in  achieving  an  objective 
h 1 <    then  that  objective  becomes  a  means  for  the  next  objective, 
causing  a  response  E2M3    .    .    .    etc.,   until  a  final  means  Mn  ends 
in  achieving  the  final  objective  En. 

t)  #2  L) 
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The  process   is  one-directional  and  self-reinforcing.   A  break 
in  the  sequence  at  any  stage  of  communication  interrupts  or  even 
eompieteJy  destroys  the  communication  process  itself. 

A  simple  example  of  the  procedural  level  of  library  communica- 
tion is  provided  in  the  way  a  subject  heading  is  read  by  a  stu- 
dent searching  for  material  on,   e.g.,    'semantics  and  librar- 
lanship, '   He  chooses  a  likely  subject  heading   (Ml)    'Philosophy  of 
Language '   as  his  first  means  toward  a  more  specific  subject,  not 
vet  known  to  him,    that  would  contain  books  on  the  topic  searched 
(  Kn  )  .   The  subject   'Philosophy  of  Language'    turns  out  to  be  too 
broad,   and  a  cross-reference  directs  the  student  to  a  more 
specific  subject  heading   'Language-Philosophy*    (El),   which  is, 
again,    too  broad.   After  a  number  of  trials,   the  student  comes 
across  the  subject  heading   'Communication';   this  is  the  final 
step  in  this  particular  search  (En),   since  the  titles  listed 
under  that  heading  contain  books  on  library  communication  and 
semantics  that  satisfy  his  particular  need. 

The  procedural  conditions  provide  an  interpersonal  phase  of 
library  communication.    It  describes  the  available  means  such  as 
books  on  a  given  subject  in  the  means-ends  process.   It  is  based 
on  a  semantical  process  of  perceiving  words  or  symbols  as 
expressed   in  a  message  context,   describing  the  outward  character- 
istics of  the  concept,   and  thus  becoming  that  concept's  fixed 
re  f erent . 

The  procedural  phase  of  communication  provides  also  the  struc- 
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ture  tor  interpreting  the  meaning  of  a  given  concept  in  terms  of 
its  secondary  characteristics.   Thus,    the  procedural  approach 
emphasizes  the  meaning  of  the  concept  expressed  in  terms  of  a  set 
of  specific  operations   (e.g.,   a  reading  of  a  book)  defined,  in 
turn,    by  concrete,   empirically  observable  procedures.    It  is  a 
behavi oristic  method,   verifiable  by  a  manifested  response  to  a 
£i  ven   stimulus . 

The  basic  difficulty  of  the  procedural  approach  in  communica- 
1 i on  is  in  developing  a  technique  which  would  allow  for  an 
accurate  empirical  description  of  the  process,   making  it  possible 
to  predict  a  proper  means-ends  sequence. 

The  procedural    level  of  communication  in  metal ibrarianship 
must  be  differentiated  from  the  engineering  interpretation  of 
communication.    In  Shannon  theory,   for  example,   semantic  aspects 
of  communication  are  irrelevant.   The  theory  deals  with  the  tech- 
nical  problems  of  mechanical  transference  of  signals,  whether 
they  are  meaningful  or  not.   But,   to  quote  Weaver,   "this  does  not 
mean  that  the  engineering  aspects  are  necessarily  irrelevant  to 
the  semantic  aspects   .    .    .    information  in  communication  theory 
relates  not  so  much  to  what  you  do  say,    as  to  what  you  could 
sav,  l> 

However,    in  metal i brarianship ,   the  interest  in  the  procedural 
interpretation  of  communication  focuses  on  studying  how  one  per- 
ceives what  one  selects,   and  perhaps,   on  a  more  empirical  level, 
how  one  selects  the  carriers  of  communication  in  order  to  fulfill 
one's  needs. 
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11.  6. 4.  2     Contextual  Mode  of  Communication  it*  Metalibrarianship 

A  contextual   interpretation  of  the  communication  process 
stresses  the  concept  of  need-fulfillment*   The  process  can  be 
sketched  as  a  progressive  selection  of  means  available  to  the 
library  patron  and  selected  by  him  in  order  to  satisfy  his  own 
needs .    | Fi  g .  11-8) 

In  that  diagram  the  following  symbols  are  used : 

N :   Spec  i  f ic  needs 

U:    User's  end-objectives 

R:   Available  resources 

r:   a  particular  resource   (e.g.,   a  book)   consulted  by  a 
reader 

i:    isomorphism  between  the  user's  needs  and  the 
resource's  potential  to  fulfill  these  needs 
Ln  this  process,   the  user  (U)   approaches  the  collection  with 
a  specific  need  in  mind   (N);   he  searches  for  the  fulfillment  of 
the  need   (V)   by  consulting  the  library  collection  (R).   A  selected 
book,   or  other  carrier  of  information  (r),   represents  broad 
resources  which  can  be  utilized     by  the  reader  to  satisfy  his 
different  types  of  needs  at  different  stages  of  the  library  com- 
nmn i  cat  i  on . 
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INSERT  HERE 

frlG.11-8:   Helical  representation  of  the  contextual  phase  in 

communication  (The  need- ful  f  il  linen  t 
relationship ). 3  7 
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A  proper  level   of  isomorphism  in  the  discourse  can  be 
described  by  a  formula: 

J ( n-f )   =   ( Un  -  rn) 

That   is,    at   any  given  stage  of  a  C-M-R  relationship  (e.g., 
Ux-rx   in  the  above  diagram),    the  user's  need  is  partially 
satisfied  by  the  amount  of  information  extracted  by  him  from  the 
consulted  source.   The  smaller  the  isomorphism   (i),    the  more  ful- 
fiJJins:  is  the  communication  process  itself. 

The  contextual  level  of  metalibrary  communication  is  dependent 
on  a  variety  of  variables,   affecting  each  component  of  the  com- 
munication sequence.    For  example,    the  concept  of  communication 
may  be  presented  at  a  very  simple  popularized  level  easily 
understood  by  a  causal   reader,   or  it  can  be  defined  mathemati- 
cal I y  in  a  language  understood  only  by  an  engineer  specializing 
in  communication.    Similarly,    the  message  can  be  formulated  in 
common  KngJish  or  in  a  professional  .jargon,   each  interpreted  dif- 
ferently by  a  novice  or  an  expert. 

J  he  contextual  condition  provides  an  extra-personal  level  in 
metalibrary  communication.    It  describes  at  any  given  phase  of 
communication  the  relationship   (or  equivalence)   between  the 
user's  needs  and  their  fulfillment.   The  relationship  is 
predetermined  by  the  scope  of  library  collection,   hence  the  con- 
textual  notion  of  communication  implies  a  reasoned  need- 
fu  Lf i 1 Iment  relationship. 

5Ji 
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Library  science  is  concerned  not  only  with  the  simple  reflex 
behavior  involved   in  choosing  the  means,   but  also  with  the  pur- 
pose that  motivates  the  individual  to  select  means  that  are 
adjusted  to  particular  preconceived  need.   The  discipline  ought  to 
be  specifically  concerned  about  the  criteria  used  by  the  reader 
in  accepting  or  rejecting  the  services  provided  to  him  by  the 
library,    thus  reflecting  a  collection's  ability  to  fulfill  the 
user's  needs  for  information.   These  criteria  precede  the  proce- 
dural  sequences   in  communication  process  and  are  external  to  it, 
since  the  reader's  response  to  any  carrier  of  communication  will 
take  place  only  if  he  has  a  purpose   in  interpreting  these  mes- 
sages.   Ln  this  sense,    a  response  to  a  particular  sign  is  con- 
sidered by  a  reader  as  meaningful  behavior  only  because   it  will 
facilitate  the  achievement  of  a  specific  goal, 

A  contextual    interpretation  of  the  communicative  process 
stresses  the  purposef ulness  of  selected  need-fulfillment 
sequences.    Both  the  procedural  and  contextual  processes  resemble 
a  t r i a L -and-er ror  method  of  random  search  for  proper  sequences  in 
communication.    In  both  cases,    successful  attempts  are  repeated  in 
subsequent    trials,    while  unsuccessful  attempts  are  abandoned. 
Both  processes  are  essential   in  the  communication  pattern  forma- 
tion .   They  differ  conceptually  in  their  emphases:   the  procedural 
interpretation  stresses  the  behavioral  aspects  of  the  communica- 
tion sequences,    selected  a  priori,   while  the  contextual  approach 
emphasizes  the  overall  potential  structure  of  communication,  and 
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is  dependent  on  the  interpretation  of  the  context  of  the  carriers 
of  communication.   That  is,   contextually ,   the  communication 
process   is  not  a  summation  of  individual  need-fulfillment 
sequences,    but  a  configuration  of  these  responses  within  a  total 
integrated  pattern  of   thought-structure  of  any  given  library  user 
at  any  particular  time. 

The  problem  of  contextual  interpretation  is  caused  by  a  lack 
of  satisfactory  method  of  evaluating,   and  therefore  predicting 
the  effectiveness  of  alternative  communication  processes. 

11.6.4.3     Conceptual  Mode  of  Communication  in  Metal ibrarianship 

The  conceptual    approach  in  communication  emphasizes  the 
necessary  minimal   relationship  between  the  operational,  proce- 
dural   (M-K)   and  conditional,   contextual   (N-F)   levels  of  com- 
munication.   (Kin.  11-91 

In  a  communicative  process,   the  conceptual  approach  estab- 
lishes  functional   relationships  between  related  concepts,   and  it 
is  expressed  by  a  combined  means-ends,    needs-fulfillment  inter- 
relationship.  The  relationship  between  M:E  =  N:F  can  be  described 
graphically  as : 
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M 


E  =  N 


F 


M-fc;  is  a  procedural  description 


M:  means 


of  the  communication  process 


E:  ends 


N-F  identifies  the  possible  impact 


N:  needs 


of   individual  carriers  of 


F: 


Fulfillment 


communication  on  the  fulfillment 


of  needs 


of  needs 


A  purely  conceptual  analysis  of  a  communication  process  in 
metal ibrarianship  relates  M-E  and  N-F  sequences  within  any  trans- 
fer of  information.    It  correlates  a  given  method  of  communication 
with  the  meaning  that  is  conveyed  by  the  process.   The  goal  of  the 
library  should  therefore  express  the  needs  of  its  users,   A  pro- 
gress toward  achieving  these  goals  is  measured  in  terms  of  avail- 
able means,   and  it  is  evaluated   in  terms  of  satisfactory  serv- 
ices,  expressed  by  the  fulfillment  of  the  reader's  needs, 

For  exampLe,   the  conceptual  level  of  metalibrary  communication 
interrelates  the  student's  research  in  the  subject  catalog,  i.e., 
a  process  of  finding  an  appropriate  book  (M),   on  a  subject  of 
communication  (E),   with   (1)   the  amount  of  information  contained 
in  a  selected  book,    its  accuracy  and  style  of  presentation,  as 
well   as  (2)   the  reader's  own  reaction  to  the  material  read,  and 
determined,    in  turn,   by  the  reader's  previous  knowledge  of  the 
subject ,   an  i  nterest  in  it,  etc, 
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The  conceptual   interpretation  of  a  communication  system  aims 
at  a  formulation  of  theoretical  relationships  between  the  acts  of 
library  users  in  searching  for  information  and  the  state  of 
Library  collections  that  provides  the  information*   The  approach 
attempts  to  relate  the  controlled,    behavioristic  means-ends 
processes  with  the  subjective,    specific  choices  of  M-E  sequences 
according'  to  the  need-fulfillment  of  an  individual   library  user. 
What   is  basic  in  this  process  of  associating  means  with  goals  is 
the  similarity  between  library  material  consulted  by  the  user  and 
the  information  sought  by  him;   and  between  the  concepts  which 
formulate  the  desired  objectives  and  the  actual  accomplishments . 

1 1.6.4.4  Examples • 

Indirectly,   Terbille's  essay  on  the  conceptual  differences 
between  Waples'   empirical  pragmatism,   Berelson's  behavioral 
approach,   and  Butler's  humanistic  viewpoints  illustrate  the 
interplay  among  the  three  dimensions  of  librarianship  discussed 
above   (Terbi.lie,  1992). 

WapJes  concentrates  on  research  methodology  for  identifying 
and  so  i  vine;  library  problems;    "the  research  should  thus  serve  to 
confirm  or  refute  the  fact,   condition,   or  relationship."39  Berel- 
son  extended  the  scientific   (i.e.,   procedural)   approach  to  the 
study  of  human  behavior,   limited  to  the  availability  of  physical 
evidence   (a  procedurally  tinted  contextual  approach).  Butler 
recognized  three  phases  in  any  discipline:  technological, 
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scientific,   and  humanistic;   and  he  criticized  the  overemphasis  in 
I i brarianship  of  the  first  two.    MHe  argued  that  the  profession 
needed  a  humane   'worldly  wisdom*   to  determine  what  libraries  can 
and  should  be."40   He  did  not  reject  the  scientific  approach,  but 
objected  to  its  claim  to  exclusivity.   "A   'chasm*   between  things 
as  they  exist  and  things  as  they  are  known  is  the  common  ground 
of  both  systems"4 1    (    A  conceptually  based  contextualism ) . 

In  his  other  writings,   Butler  stresses  more  aggressively  the 
cultural  interpretation  of  reality,   thus  representing  more 
clearly  a  contextual  viewpoint. 

11 .6.4.5     A  Recapitulation 

The  relationship  among  the  three  levels  of  communication  in 
the  metal ibrary  discourse   is  summarized  in  Fig.  11-10: 

The  end  product  of  the  discourse  in  metalibrary  communication 
is  a  metaphorical  relationship  between  the  descriptions  of  some 
aspects  of  reality,   recorded  physically  in  the  carriers  of  the 
message   (be  it  ideas,    facts,   or  other  conceptual  messages),  and 
the  reality's  perception  in  the  mind  of  the  library  user  in  a 
form  of  a  conceptual  reality. 

The  discourse  is  satisfactory  if  it  meets  the  needs  of  the 
library  user,   by  expanding  or  modifying  his  conceptual  perception 
of  reaLity,   and  by  assimilating  new     concepts  that  are  communi- 
cated to  him  through  the  carriers  of  the  message.   These  carriers 
provide  means  available  to  a  library  user  to  meet  his  goals.  Each 
i>;oal  ,    in  turn,    is  determined  by  the  user's  own  needs  to  fulfill 
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it  at  any  particular  time. 

In  the  vast  human  knowledge  stored  in  a  library  collection,  an 
infinite  number  of  conceptual  realities  waits  for  their  discov- 
ery,   Thus,    library  communication  is  a  link  between  past  human 
accomplishments  and  their  future,   unlimited  and  unexplored  poten- 
tial. 

11 . (       Matrix  of  Relationships 

11.7.1    Relationships  between  Primitive  Elements 

The  diagram  I  Fig.   11-11]   illustrates  basic  relationships  in 
the  d-i-k  transfer,   between  its  primary  elements,   alpha,  beta, 
ciamma ,    considered  at  three  interrelated  levels  of  proceduralism 
i Hd 1 1   contextualism  (Cx),   and  conceptualism  (Co), 
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FIG.    1  1  —  11:   MATRIX  OF  METALiBRARIANSHIP 
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Kach  of  the  elements  is,   in  turn,   described  in  terms  of  its 
configuration  within  the  overall  relationship,   the  processes  it 
is  invoJved  in,   and  its  contribution  to  the  definition  of  the 
nature  of  the  discipline.    (Fig.  11-12) 


Element 

A  : 

Conf i juration 

B: 

Process 

C: 

Quiddity 

A  l.pha 

1.  Patron 

2.  Producer 

3.  Librarian 

1 •  Learning 

2 .  Clarification 

3 .  Information 

1 .  Education 

2 .  Access 

3 .  Assistance 

Beta 

1.  Object 

2.  Event 

3.  Situation 

1 .  Transfer 

2 .  Transformation 
3 •  Transmutation 

1 .  Empirical 

2 .  Imaginary 

3.  Abstract 

Gamma 

j .  Oral 

2.  Visual 

3,  Textual. 

1 .  Acquisition 

2 .  Organization 

3 .  Preservation 

1 .  Data 

2 .  Information 

3.  Knowledge 

interpreted  at  procedural   ( Pd )  ,   contextual   (Cx),  and 
conceptual   ( Co )  levels 


11-12:     Multiplicity  of  m^talibrary  relations 


Definitions: 

A:   Configuration::   Kinds  of  elements  (alpha-beta-gamma): 
alpha:       The  type  of  participant  in  the  d-i-k  transfer 


alpha  i 
alpha  2 
alpha  3 


the  receiver  ( library  patron ) 

the  producer  ( author  of  the  message ) 

the  mediator  between  needs  for  d-i-k  and  available 

resources  ( librarian ) 
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beta : 


The  content  of  the  library  record  in  the  d-i-k 


transfer : 


beta  i 


an  object 


beta  2 


an  event 


beta  3 


a  situation 


gamma :  the  format  of  the  carrier  of  the  library  record : 

gamma  i  :  oral 

gamma  2 :  visual 

gumma  3 :  textual 

B:    Process:   Purposive  action  toward  a  specific  goal  of  chang- 
ing the  characteristics  of  alpha-beta-gamma  relations 
alpha :       Processes  associated  with  alpha: 
al pha  l  :    J  earning 
alpha  2 :  clarifying 
alpha  3:  informing 

bftt.a :         changes   in  the  status  of  the  record's  content 
which  is: 

beta  1 :     Transferred  to  another  destination  (as  a  physical 

signal,   code,   etc. ) 
beta  2:     Transformed,    i.e.,    redefined  meaning  of  the  con- 


tent by  changing  its  form  or  appearance  without 


changing   its  quality  (e.g. ,   synonymic  interpreta- 


tion of   the  message ) 
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beta  3:     Transmuted,    i.e.,   substance  of   the  message  is 
changed  without  changing  its  appearance  (e.g., 
metaphorical   interpretation  of  the  message ) 

gamma :        Processes  affecting  the  carriers  of  message  which 
are : 

gamma  1 :  selected 
gamma  2 :  organized 
gamma  3 :  preserved 


QUIDDITY:   The  essence  of  d-i-k  relationships,    its  'what- 

ness, '  i.e.,  the  necessary  relationships  between 
the  configuration  (A)  and  the  processes  (B)  con- 
sist of : 

essential  services  provided  to  alpha: 
education 


alpha : 
aLpha  1 
alpha  2 
alpha  3 
.beta  : 
beta  1 : 
beta  2 : 
beta  3 : 
gamma : 
gamma  1 
gamma  2 
gamma  3 


access 

assistance  ( reference ) 

essential  sources  of  the  content  of  messages: 

empiri  cal 

imaginary 

abstract 

formats  of  the  carriers  of  records: 
data 

information 
knowledge 
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11.7.2     Levels  of  interpretation 

The  above  relations  can  be  studied  at: 

Procedural   ( Pd )   level:   empirical  focus  on  observable  experi- 
ences of  quantitative ,   physical  proper- 
ties of  reality; 

Contextual   ( Cx  )   level :   psycho-sociological  focus  on  perceived 

qualitative  attributes  of  reality 

Conceptual   (CO)   level:   philosophical  focus  on  logical  reality 

of  abstracted  ideas  about  observed  and 
perceived  aspects  of  reality 

Kor  example, 

on  Pd   level:   a  statistical  study  of  relationships  between  the 
assistance  provided  by  a  librarian   (A-alpha  3)  to 
a  library  patron  (A-alpha  1  )   in  obtaining  needed 
information  ( C-gamma  2) 

On  Cx   leveL:   a  study  of  perceived  relationships  between 

visual  television  images   (A-gamma  2  )   and  their 
transmutation  (B-beta  3  )   of  information 
( C-beta  2  ) 

On  Co  ieveJ  :   analyses  of  logical  relationships  between 

reported  event  ( A-beta  2)   and  its  classification 
(B-alpha  2  )   in  an  educational  program 
( C-aipha  1 ) . 
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in  the  above  examples  the  LIS  functions  are  fulfilled  by 
selected  processes   (B)  within  the  discipline's  structural  con- 
figuration  (A),    together  defining  the  substance  of  the  dis- 
cipline,   its  essence  (C), 

11.7.3  Examples 

The  characteristics  assigned  for  alpha-beta-gamma 
(a-b-s:)   and  for  the  procedural,   contextual,   and  conceptual 
( Pd s   Cx ,   Co)   levels  are  arbitrary,   and  can  be  substituted  by  any 
other  sets  of  values.    In  our  example,   the  arrangement  is  as  fol- 
I  ows  : 

{ 1 }  At  the  procedural  level  ( Pd )  the  FORM  of  each  element  alpha- 
beta-gamma  describes  the  nature  of  each  element: 

<al)   The  participant  in  the  d-i-k  transfer  may  be: 

1-  Consumer  of  the  message  (e.g.,   library  patron) 

2-  Producer  of  the  message   (e,g«,   author  of  the  message) 

3-  Mediator  between  conflicting  needs  and  available 
resources   (e.g.,   librarian ) 

( bl )   The   Torm  of  the  content  of  the  message   (beta)   can  be 
ei  ther : 

1-  oral 

2-  vi  sua J 

3-  textual 
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(  £i )  The  form  of  the  carrier  of  records  (gamma)  can  describe: 

1-  Ob.iect 

2-  Event 

3-  Situation 

(2)   At  the  contextual  level   ( Cx  )   the  FUNCTION  of  each  primitive 
element,   alpha-beta-garama  in  the  d-i-k  transfer  consists  of: 
(a2)   The  role  of  the  recipient  of  the  message,   alpha  is: 

1-  to  learn  something 

2-  to  clarify  something 

3-  to  get  information 

(b2)  The  functions  of  the  content  of  the  message   (beta)  are: 

1-  to  transfer,    i.e.,   to  forward  the  physical  signal  from 
the   sender  to  recipient   (e.g.,    forwarding  a  code, 
Shannon ' s  signal s ) 

2-  to  transform,    i.e.,    to  redefine  the  meaning,   by  changing 
the   form  or  the  appearance  of  the  message  without  chang- 
ing  its  quality  (e.g.,    synonymic  interpretation  of  the 
message ) 

3-  transmute,   change  the  quality,    i.e.,    the  substance  of 
the  message,   without  changing  its  appearance  (e.g., 
metaphorical   interpretat  ion  of  the  message ) 
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(g2)   The  function  of  the  carrier  of  a  message  is: 

1-  to  be  selected  for  acquisition 

2-  to  be  organized   (classified ,   cataloged,    indexed,   etc . ) 

3-  to  be  preserved  for  future  dissemination 

>  At  the  conceptual  level  (Co)  the  ESSENCE  of  each  element  des- 
i bes  its  constitution,    the  sum  total  of  its  attributes, 

( a3  )   The  essence  of  participant  involvement  in  the  d-i-k 
transfer     is : 

1-  to  obtain  a  specific  record   (e.g.,   to  charge  the  book) 

2-  to  expand  his  understanding   (i.e.,   to  be  educated  on  a 
given  subject) 

3-  to  obtain  assistance  in  resolving  some  conceptual 
problem 

( b3  )   The  essence  of  the  content  of  the  message,   beta,  can 
be : 

1-  Data 

2-  Information 

3-  Knowledge 

{  g3  )   The  essence  of  the  record  of  the  message,   gamma,  can 
be 

1-  Empirical  record 

2-  Imaginary  record 

3-  Abstract  record 
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(4)     Each  of  the  above  relations  can  be   in  turn  examined  on  the 
procedural   (empirical),   contextual   (environmental)  and  conceptual 
( philosophical )   level . 

The  purpose  here  is  to  provide  a  matrix  that  would  accommodate 
different  interpretations  of  alpha,   beta,   and  gamma  within  a 
cLosely  defined  environment.   The  subdivisions  suggested  here  can 
be  substituted  or  expanded,   to  allow  for  designing  different 
frames  of  comparison.   Th3  analyses  of  information  transfer  as 
defined   in  terms  of  matrixes,   will  contribute  to  the  better 
uncle rstanding  of  reality  and  a  less  subjective  evaluation  of  its 
3  nterpretat i  on . 

Furthermore,   one  may  wish  to  study  specific  relations  among 
the  three  levels.   For  that  purpose  a  different  matrix  will  have 
to  be  constructed,    listing  procedural,   contextual,   and  conceptual 
levels  on  each  of  the  three  axes  of  the  cubical  matrix. 

Some  of  the  relations  identified  in  the  matrix  may  be  rejected 
as   irrelevant;   others  may  have  not  yet  been  identified.43 

The  matrix  is  hospitable  to  a  variety  of  alpha-beta-gamma 
relations,    it  can  accommodate  Popper's   'three  worlds,5  Shera's 
relationships  between   1  graphic  records- readers-graphic  records 
and  readers,*   Kairthorne's  twenty  triads,   or  any  other  possible 
comb i  nat  i  ons . 4  4 
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CHAPTER  12: 
METALIBRARY  IMPLICATIONS 


12.1  Philosophical  Framework 

The  term     'applied  philosophy',   often  referred  in  the  lit- 
erature,   is  an  oxymoron,   a  contradiction  in  terms,  confusing 
philosophical,   critical  studies  of  the  nature  and  meaning  of  con- 
cepts with  the  theoretical,    systematic  investigation  of  their 
physical  appearance,    behavior,   or  technological  processes. 

On  the  other  hand,    the   'philosophies,'   e.g.,   of  art,  science 
or  technology,   refer  to  the  inquiries  about  the  meaning  of  the 
concepts   involved  and  how  one  knows  about  them.   For  example, 
philosophy  of  art  inquires  about  aesthetic  experiences, 
philosophy  of  education  about  theory  of  learning  and  justifi- 
cation,  philosophy  of  religion  about  religious  beliefs  and  expe- 
riences.  Philosophy  of  law  addresses  the  meanings  of  authority, 
obligations,    law,   and  order,   while  philosophy  of  science  scru- 
tinizes the  scientific  justifications  of  hypotheses. 

Metalibrar ianship  is  developed  in  the  similar  tradition  of 
identifying  and  interrelating  basic  concepts  in  library  and 
information  science.   The  assumption  is  that  if  the  same  fundamen- 
tal i relations  can  also  apply  to  theories  about  the  practical 
aspects  of  information  transfer,    they  may  serve  as  common 
denominators  for  all   fields   involved  in  the  communication  of  the 
content  of  recorded  information.   Selected  in  this  chapter  is  a 
review  of  theories  of  library  management  in  terms  of  metalibrary 
mode  1  . 
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Similar  raetalibrary  analyses  can  be  developed  for  any  other 
aspects  of  library  information  science  activities,   such  as  clas- 
sification,  bibliography,   or  reference.   In  each  instance, 
metal ibrary  approach  offers  analyses  of  relationships  between  the 
essential  elements   (alpha,   beta,   gamma)  of  each  subdivision  and 
relevant  data-information-knowledge  transfer  at  procedural,  con- 
textual,  and  conceptual  levels. 

I  have  chosen  a  review  of  library  management,    since   it  seems 
to  be  implicit  in  all  other  subdisciplines  of  the  field.  It 
offers  a  rationale   for  all  organizational  activities,  bridging 
the  approaches  of  the  theoreticians,   educators  and  practitioners 
by  offering  an  interrelated  viewpoint.1 

The  philosophical   interpretation  of  the  theories  of  manage- 
ment provides  a  critical  evaluation  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
library  management.   Neither  the  theory  nor  the  practice  of 
library  management  can  exist  without  the  other.   The  theory 
provides  hypothetical  laws  governing  management  of  environment, 
and  it   identifies  principles  describing  library  practice. 


12.2.         Theories  of  Management 
12.2.1       Introductory  Definitions  1 
( a  )  Management 

Following  the  overall   th^me  of  this  book,   management  is 
here  considered  in  terms  of  relations  between  three  basic 
approaches:    (1)  procedural  and  scientific,   focusing  on  making 
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work  more  productive  and  workers  more  achieving,    (2)  contextual 
and  human  re 1 at  ions- oriented  approach  addressing  the  impact  of 
social   issues  and  responsibilities  on  managing,   and   (3)  con- 
ceptual,  studying  the  purposes  of  the  organization. 

Management  is  defined  as  a  process  by  which  a  cooperative 
group  directs  actions  toward  common  goals  of  transforming  inten- 
tions into  reality.     Drucker,   the  father  of  management  theory, 
defined  it  as  a  profound  human  activity,    integrating  the  whole  of 
business  enterprise   (Drucker,  1974). 

The  development  of  theories  about  management  is  affected  by 
philosophical  speculation  concerning  the  essence  of   its  subject 
matter  (metaphysical),    by  scrutiny  of  its  structure  and  validity 
( epistemologi cal ) ,    by  examination  of  its  attitudinal  implications 
(ethical),   and  by  evaluation  of  its  contribution  to  knowledge  in 
a  given  field,    based  on  logical  reasoning. 

(b)    'Management  Science 9    is  a  recently  created     tern  which 
denotes  the  system  of  doctrines  and  broad  general  principles 
derived  from  managerial  experiences.   It  is  scientific   in  its 
systematic  programs   for  the  acquisition,   preservation,   and  inter- 
pretation of  relevant  records.   It  assumes  the  existence  of  some 
common  denominators  in  all  organizations,   although  it  is  often 
applied  differently  in  individual  institutions.    It   is  here 
defined  as  relationships  between  scientific   (process),  behavioral 
(context),   and  organizational   (concept)  theories  of  management. 
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Management  science   is  society-bound,   eclectic,   and  viewed  as  a 
system;    it  considers  business  enterprise  as  a  separate  entity  in 
which  all  parts  are   interdependent.   In  the  library  the  term 
refers  to  any  aspect  of  library  activities   (e.g.,   circulation  or 
bibliographic   instructions)  considered  in  terms  of  the  totality 
of  library  operations. 

(c)  Theory  of  management  is  a  collection  of  general  principles 
or  formulae  designed  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  some  opera- 
tional  issues.    It  consists  of  series  of  models  explaining  the 
relationships  within  selected  phenomena,   such  as  motivational 
theories.    It   is  an  abstraction  from  practice,    identifying  princi- 
ples from  which  practice  proceeds. 

(d)  Organization   is  a  conceptual  unit   in  which  there  is  a 
systematic  differentiation  of  parts  and   functions.    It  is  an 
entity   in   itself  and  has  its  own  rules  and  life  cycle.   It  can  be 
either  a  group  of  people,   cooperating   in  a  common  effort  and 
delegating  controls  to  few  leaders  to  attain  common  objectives; 
or  a  system,   consisting  of  an  environment  for  people  to  work  in. 

Organization  is  also  a  complex  of  the  structure-process- 
people,    interrelated  in  a  system.   All  organizations  share  the 
same  basic  concepts   ( planning-organizat ion-control ) ;   they  differ 
in  the  ways  they  interpret  these  concepts;   their  implementation 
is  constrained  by   inner  organizational  obligations  and  external 
circumstances  . 

Organization  supplements  human  limitations,   thus  improving 
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efficiency.    It  differs  from  the  process  of  organizing,   that  is, 
directing  and  controlling  library  operations.  Organization  is  an 
institution     (e.g.,   an  information  agency  as  a  specific  kind  of 
organization).   Organizing  is  an  activity  of  relating  the  com- 
ponents of  an  organization  into  functional  entities:   a  process  of 
assigning  authority  and  relating  staff  qualifications  to  job 
requi  rements . J 

The  operations  of  an  organization  (in  the  practical  view)  are 
determined  by  relational  links  between:    (a)   facts,   concepts,  and 
events   (theoretical  view)  and  (b)   the  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  its  environment   (philosophical  view),   elaborated  further  by 
various  specialized  considerations   (sociological,  psychological, 
economic ,   etc .  ) 

The  concept  of  management   is  affected  by  the  types  of  organi- 
zations,  whether  profit-seeking  or  not-for-profit   (Newman  and 
Wallendar,    1978  )  . 
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Formal  organizations  are  rigidly  prescribed,   legally  con- 
stituted with  official,   standardized  work  relations.  Informal 
organizations  are  more  flexible  and  have  significant  impact  on 
organizational  communication   (e.g.,    the  grapevine).  For-profit 
and  not-for-profit  organizations  differ  in  terms  of  their  mis- 
sion,  clients,   goals,   objectives,   and  priorities.  While  their 
managerial  processes  are  similar,   they  differ  in  their  applica- 
tion.  The  services  of  not-for-profit  organization  are  intangible, 
difficult  to  measure,   with  a  multiplicity  of  objectives;  they 
have  weak  customers  but  strong  benefactors  who  frequently 
influence  the  management  of  the  institution. 

A  not-for-profit  organization  is  similar  to  a  for-profit 
organization  in  terms  of  basic  managerial  concepts;    it  differs 
from  profit  organizations  by  focusing  on  services,   offered  not  in 
the   interest  of  its  sponsors,   but  of  its  patrons. 

An   information  agency  may  be  either  for-or  not-for-profit 
(e.g.,   illustrated  by  a  distinction  between  the  traditional  con- 
cept of  a  not-for-profit  public  library  and  some  special  for 
profit  information  agencies). 

(  e )  Paradigms 

Major  parameters  defining  the  theory  of  management  are 
described  by  major  components  of  the  theory:   planning,  directing, 
organizing,   staffing,   and  controlling.    [Fig.  12-2] 
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The  independent  variables  interposed  between  these  five  pivo- 
tal managerial  functions  include:    (1)  policy-making  (relations 
between  planning  and  directing),    (2)  decision-making   (based  on 
directing  and  organizing),    (3)   leadership  (linking  organizing 
with  staffing),    (4)  communication  (reflecting  staffing  and  con- 
trolling function),   and  (5)   resources   (delineated  by  controlling 
and  planning ) . 

The  depended  variables  are:    (a)  organizational  system,  (b) 
managing  concept,    (c)   service  agency,    (d)  staff  morale,  and 
(e)  administrative  authority.   They  are  influenced  by  all  inde- 
pendent variables  to  some  degree,   but  primarily  by  the  variables 
shown  in  the  diagram  next  to  them. 


12.3         Historical  Background  4 

Management  has  been  of  concern  to  organized  society 

throughout  civilized  history,   although  its  systematic 

study  as  a  separate  branch  of  human  knowledge  is  fairly 
recent.  5 


Every  concept  has  its  roots   in  the  past.   The  excavation  of 
Assurbanipal  library  shows  the  construction  of  pigeonholes  for 
storing     clay  tablets,   a  predecessor  of  the   'built-in-book  cases' 
of  today  and  the  wall  system  of  shelving.  Some  clay  tablets  were 
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very  small   (one   inch  long)  with  writing  so  minute  as  to  require  a 
reading  lens.   Some  such  lenses  were  also  found,    serving  a  func- 
tion similar  to  the  toady's  miniaturization  and  microf ormats .6 

The  origin  of  management  goes  back  to  antiquity.    It  was 
developed  in  response  to  the  need  to  organize  and  manage 
society's  resources.   The   increased  complexity  of  operations  led 
eventually  to  the  present  crisis  management,   while  in  the 
information  sector,   the  major  problem  of  management  becomes  the 
information  explosion  and  its  controllability. 

The   idea  of  managing  collections  is  associated  with  the 
emergence  of  recorded  data  (e.g.,   Sumerian  tablets).  At  that 
sta^e,   librarians  were  the  keepers  of       ysical  records  of 
information . 

The  concept  of  management  in  general  must  have  been  well 
understood  seven  thousand  years  ago.   The  Egyptians  of  those  days 
planned,  managed,   and  supervised  some  100,000  men  working  for 
twenty  years  in  building  one  pyramid;   this  would  be  a  challenging 
project  even  for  today's  sophisticated  management.   Another  exam- 
pie  of  managerial  knowledge  was  demonstrated  by  the  military 
efficiency  of  ancient  armies.   Many  practices  of  modern  business 
are  traced  to  military  organizations,   such  as  concepts  of  unity 
o f  command ,   staff  advisors ,   division  of  work ,  organization, 
cooperation,   efficient  procedures,   and  controls.'7 

Greek  city  government  had  well  developed  court  and 
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administrative  systems  long  ago.  Socrates  recognized  management 
as  a  separate  skill.   Most  of  the  Roman  Empire's  political  success 
is  attributed  to  their  administrative  and  organizational  knowl- 
edge and  centralized  control.   Their  high  level  of  organizational 
skill  was  demonstrated  by  Hannibal's  crossing  of  the  Alps  in  218 
BC.   or  Cicero's  writings  on  motion  study  in  400  BC. 

In  the  Middle  Ages   (AD  5-16)  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
emerged  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  organizations  in  the  history 
of  Western  civilization,   with  efficient  and  effective  management 
supported  by  strong  authority.   Expanding  commerce  introduced 
systematic  accounting   (double-entry  bookkeeping  was  already  known 
in  Venice  in  1400),   and  the  concept  of  cost  and  revenue,  which 
provided  a  legal   framework  for  business  activities.  Increased 
dependence  on  wealth  contributed  to  the  pragmatic  philosophy  of 
life,   power  manipulation,   and  individual  leadership  based  on  com- 
munication skills.   The  period  until  the  seventeenth  century  was 
characterized  by  authority  of  a  privileged  class,  with  an 
autocratic  style  of  management  resembling  the  one  used  by  the 
Egyptians  in  building  the  pyramids  and  by  the  Chinese  in  con- 
structing the  Great  Wall.   Both  cultures  heavily  utilized  a  slave 
workforce,   the  exploitation  that,   some  claim,   was  translated  in 
modern  economic  theory  into  a  more  humane  motivation  of  piecemeal 
wages.   Machiavelli ' s  call  for  authority  based  on  the  consent  of 
the  masses  was  disregarded  until  our  times. 

The  emergence  of  physical  science  and  Industrial  Revolution 
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(seventeenth  to  eighteenth  centuries)  expanded  the  understanding 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  negating  the  concept  of  absolute  authority 
and  replacing   it  with  the  less  elitist  but  equally  absolute  meta- 
phor of  the  work  ethic. 

Technological  expansion  replaced  hand  tools  with  the  power 
-driven  machine,   producing  a  factory  system  which  brought  workers 
into  a  central  location  and  in  contact  with  other  workers.  'Divi- 
sion of  work'   and   'time  and  motion  studies'   were  discussed  by 
Adam  Smith  in  his   Wealth  of  the  Nation  (1776);   Smith  introduced 
the  principle  of  impersonal  and  objective  economy,   focusing  on 
the  performance  of  commodities  rather  than  on  people's  behavior. 

The  eighteenth  century  marks  a  shift  from  the  pre-industrial , 
independent  craftsman  to  the   industrial  worker,   bound  to  the 
organization.   The  concept  of   * entrepreneurship '   was  introduced 
and  defined  by  J.   B.   Say  (1767-1832)  as  a  responsibility  for 
directing     resources  from  less  to  more  productive  operations. 

The  first  modern  assembly  line  was  introduced  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century  in  England,   marking  the  beginning  of  coordina- 
tion,  planning,  decision  making,  marketing,   and,  with  it, 
employer-employee  conflict.   Large  organizations  introduced 
bureaucracy,   separating     ownership  from  management,  making  the 
latter  responsible  only  for  internal  operations  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

Weber  (1864-1920)  visualized     bureaucracy  as  an  organization 
based  on  rules  and  standards  of  codified  experiences.  He  argued 
for  elimination  of  nepotism,   favoritism,   and     unfair  treatment  of 
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employees,  advocating  impersonal,    formal  conduct,  hierarchical 
authority,   with  functions  clearly  identified,  defined,  and  inter- 
re  lated.   Today's  negative  image  of  bureaucracy  relates  to  the  red 
tape  of  processes,   not  to  the  concept  itself. 

In  the  early  twentieth  century  the  focus  was  on  physical  fac- 
tors in  production,    leading  to  the  emergence  of  industrial 
engineering  and  economics.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
'Scientific  Management  Movement'   based  on  a  procedural, 
mechanistic  concept  of  organization  emphasizing  production, 
efficiency  and  prevention  of  waste* 

The  years  between  1930  and  i960  reflected  concern  about  the 
human  factor  in  management,   the  work  environment,   and  relation- 
ships between  productivity  and  workers'  morale. 

Since  1960,  management  theory  has  been  searching  for  a  balance 
between  scientific  and  human-relations  approaches.   Both  were  con- 
cerned about  production  and  people,   but  with  the  opposite  focus. 
This  marks  the  beginning  of  contingency  theories  developing  a 
holistic  approach,    interrelating  different  aspects  of  management 
into  one  theory.   This  is  also  the  beginning  of  the  library 
approach  to  the  modern  management  of  libraries. 

12.4     Theories  of  Management  * 

The  theories  of  management  are  of  recent  origin,  reflecting 
different  approaches  to  the  issues  of  management.   Originating  as 
practical  engineering  concepts  of  processing  and  operations,  they 
gradually  expanded  into  a  sociological  view  of  workers  as  a  group 
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and  psychological  study  of  individual  workers.  Within  each  of  the 
approaches,  more  specific  movements  developed,   each  addressing 
different  dimensions  of  management.  Three  major  groups  of 
theories  were  cited  by  Stueart  and  Moran  (1987)  and  are  briefly 
discussed  here:   Scientific,   Human  Relations  and  Systems. 

Each  movement  was  formalized  as  a  separate  school  of 
thoughts,   representing  a  unique  viewpoint:    (1)  the  operational 
and  universal  scientific  approach;    (2)  the  behavioral  and  self- 
actualizing  human  relations  approach;   and  (3)  the  decision-making 
and  General  Systems  approach. 

A  need  for  correlating  these  dimensions  is  reflected  in 
holistic  approaches  of  metal ibrarianship,   emphasizing  conceptual 
similarities  among  these  theories. 
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12.4.1     Scientific  Movement 

The  scientific  movement   is  represented  by  two  major  models: 
industrial  engineering,   developed  by  F,   W.   Taylor,   and  Henry 
Fayol's  universal  model;   this  was  later  expanded  by  Gilbreths  and 
Gantt  techniques  used  for  performance  appraisal  and  award  incen- 
t  ives . 

(a)   Engineering  Model:   Taylor  (1880-1927) 

(1)  The   industrial  engineering  model,   also  known  as  the 
scientific  management  theory,   was  influenced  by  the  seventeenth 
century  physical   sciences'   definition  of  mass,    force,   energy,  and 
light,   and  that  century's  strong  physical  world  viewpoint.  It 
also  reflects  nineteenth  century's.   Protestant  work  ethic.  The 
model   is  based  on  a  mechanistic  concept  of  organization  focusing 
t  n  efficiency  of  organizational  operations.   The  term  'scientific 
management',    introduced  by  Brandais  in  1910,   emphasizes  maximiza- 
tion of  output  with  minimum  waste  and  inefficiency.    It  focuses  on 
engineering  and  psychological  aspects  of  work,   motion  study,  and 
the  merit  system   (developed  later  into  the  pertormance-appraisal 
approach).   The  primary  motivation  device  was  an  economic  use  of 
rewa  rds . y 

(2)     The  universal  model,   also  known  as  the   'classical  move- 
ment'   or  the  traditional    ' universal ist '   school,   was  introduced  by 
Henry  Fayol    in   France  at  the  time  of  Taylor's  experimentation  in 
the  United  States.    Instead  of  focusing  on  shop  operations,  it 
addressed  the  operations  of  the  whole  organization.    Its  philo- 
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sophical  approach  was  based  on  the  concept  of  management  as  an 
entity  by  itself.    It  shared  with  Taylor's  the  same  perception  of 
workers  as  lazy  employees,   resisting  work  and  requiring  dis- 
cipline and  incentive  for  better  performance.   However,    in  con- 
trast to  Taylor's  operationalism,   Fayol  considered  management  as 
an  art,   aiming  at  a  search  for  an  ideal   structure   for  the  whole 
organization  and  for  fundamental  principles  governing  its  manage- 
me  n t . 1 0 


12.4.2     Human  Relations  Movement 

In  this  approach  the  focus  is  on  understanding  the  needs  and 
feelings  of   individual  workers,   the  nature  of  interpersonal  rela- 
tions,  and  the  role  of  an  informal  group.   The  goal  of  integrating 
workers  with  their  working  environment  led  to  the  emergence  of 
Personnel  administration  and  staff  participation  in  organiza- 
tion's affairs.   The  movement  is  represented  by  Skinner's  behav- 
ioral modification  theory,   Follett's  sociological  research,  and 
Barnard's  self-realization  model. n 

(b)   Psychological  Approach 

In  1938  G.   Barnard  introduced  the   'self-actualizing'  model, 
which     recommended  creation  of  social  groups  on  the  job  and 
democracy  in  the  organization.  He  also  developed  the  concept  of 
contribution-satisfaction  equilibrium  between  four  inducements  to 
work:    (1)  material  rewards,    (2)   nonmaterial  opportunities  (e.g., 
distinction,   prestige,   power),    (3)  quality  of  ph^ical  working 
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conditions,   and   (3)    'ideal  benefactions'    (e*g.,   pride  or  work- 
manship)*  His  model  had  a  significant   impact  on  motivational 
theories  developed  lat'^r. i2 

12.4.3     Systems  Movement  (1930s) 

This  approach  is  loosely  represented  by  general   systems,  deci- 
sion theories  and  psychological  models  of   individual  behavior. 
Weber's  theory  of  authority  and  Taylor's  focus  on  efficiency 
prompted  an   interest  in  applying  similar  theories  to  the  organi- 
zation viewed  as  a  system. 

(a)   General   Systems  Model. 

General   systems   is  really  not  so  much  a  theory  but  rather  a 
direction   in  contemporary  philosophy  of  science,    incorporating  in 
one  system  the  viewpoints  of  biological,   physical,   and  behavioral 
sciences,   mathematics,    statistics,   and  computer  science. 

General   systems  developed  a  systematic  approach  to  any  problem 
-solving  processes  within  the  total  organization.    It  perceives 
the  universe  as  one  all-inclusive,    integrated  system.  It 
stresses  the   importance  of  the  interactions  among  all  elements 
comprising  that  total   system.   Such  an  interaction  draws  from  the 
environment  and  feeds  back  to  it. 

The  organization  as  an  open  system  is  made  of  many  sub- 
systems.   The  model  of  general  systems  provides   for  merging  its 
scientific  approach  with  human  relations,    focusing  on  economico- 


technical  rather  than  psycho-social  aspects  and  on  the  use  o 
computers  as  tools.  • 


(b)   Decision  Theory  Models 

This   is  an  interdisciplinary  approach,   concentrating  on 
decision-making  processes  perceived  as  common  activity  in  all 
other  management  processes.   It  aims  at  a  logical  and  rational 
process  of  analyzing  decisions,   weighing  alternatives  and  their 
consequences.    It  prescribes  how  the  decisions  should  be  made  and 
developed  management  information  system   (MIS).   The  system  is 
based  on  mathematical  models  for  predictions,  techniques, 
governing  controls  for  benefit  analysis,   game  theory,  planning, 
leadership,   and  motivation. 

The  model   is  a  useful  managerial   technique  to  determine  what 
and  how  to  measure   in  a  given  system,    in  order  to  improve  it  by 
solving   its  problems.    It   is  limited  to  economic  issues;    its  pri- 
mary usefulness   is  as  a  technique.    It  overemphasizes  formal 
aspects  of  organization,   neglecting  the   impact  of  individual 
worker,    informal   group,   and  intraorganizat ional  conflicts. 


(c)     Psychological  Model  of  Individual  Behavior 

Based  on  the  personality  theory,   this  model  stresses  the 
importance  of   informal  standards  compensating  for  weak  account- 
ability,   low  productivity,   and  poor  work-oriented  leadership  in  a 
bureaucratic  system.    It  advocates  job  enlargement  and  assignment 
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of  responsibility  for  job  performance  to  a  group.   Making  a  dis- 
tinction between  tasks  and  socio-emot ional   functions  stimulated 
increased  personal  'relationships  between  staff  and  administration 
and   improves  workers'  satisfaction. 

Ln  this  modal*   organization  is  considered  a  psychological 
tooL   tor  the   individual's  own  development.   Work  becomes  an 
equalizer  of  the  factors  affecting  workers'   job  maturation. 
Unconscious  motives  affect  decision-making  processes  but  also 
explain   irrational  behavior.13 

12.4.4  Conclusion 

Each  of  the  above  theories   identified  some  important 
aspects  of  management.   The  lack  of  a  comprehensive  model  which 
would   interrelate  all   these  theories  may  be  at  least  in  part  rec- 
tified by  viewing  them  in  terms  of  the  metalibrary  approach.  As 
already  mentioned*    the  scientific  models  closely  resemble  the 
procedural   approach.   Likewise,    the  human-relation  model  relates 
to   the  environmental,   contextual  approach;   and  general-systems 
viewpoint  reflects  the  conceptual,    integratl  \g  approach, 

12.5     Management  of  Library  Resources  14 

Theories  of  library  management  provide  coordination  of  various 
means   toward  the  achievement  of  the  ends   in  acquisition,  preser- 
vation,   and  dissemination  of   information.   The  choice  and  use  of 
means  constitute  practical  aspects  of  managing  the  library.  The 
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definitions  of  its  ends  are  based  on  theoretical  interpretations 
of  an   'ideal'    library's  operations, 

The  theory  of  library  management  can  be  considered  an  exten- 
sion of  the  philosophy  of  library  information  science*    It  designs 
the  operations  aimed  at  the  accomplishment  of  set  goals .  Basic 
questions  addressed  in  managing   information  include:    (a)  con- 
ceptual:   how  to  relate  work  performance  and  environment  to  the 
analysis  of  operations,   methods,   and  staff  structure:   What  are  we 
doing?      (b)  contextual:   how  to  analyze  work  environment  (i.e., 
work  load,    standards,   and  types  of  work):   Where  is   it  done?  Who 
does   it?  and   (c)  procedural  question  of  how  to  examine  work  per- 
formance and  set  control  procedures  and  standards  of  performance: 
When   is   it  done  right?  and  How  well   it   is  done? 

Thus,    library  management  can  be   interpreted  at  three 
levels:    (a)  conceptual  planning,   describing  what  one  wants  to  do 
by  setting  goals  and  policies  and  forecasting  their  outcome, 
(b)   contextual  design  of  organizational  units  and  jobs,  work 
flow,   and  vertical   and  horizontal   hierarchy,   and   (c)  procedural 
coordination  and     development  of  cooperation  among  library  units 
by  directing  and  supervising  actions  toward  required  goals  within 
established  objectives  and  standards. 

As  an  organization,    the  library  has  as   its  mission  people 
-oriented  service;    its  goal   is   to  acquire,   organize,   and  dis- 
seminate an   intangible  product,    information.   The  service  is 
professional  but  sporadic   (i.e.,   not  continuous)   and  not  dealing 
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with  matters  of  life  and  death.   The  management  criterion  is  user 
satisfaction,   which  is  difficult  to  achieve  because  of  the 
unstable  human  environment. 

Library  management   focuses  on  cost-effectiveness.    Its  deci- 
sions are  sub.iect  to  external  and  internal  pressures.   Staff  con- 
trol  is  needed  to  maintain  efficiency  of  service.  Professional 
authority  is  based  on  the  consensus. 

The  objectives  of  record  management  are  to  collect,  organize, 
service,   and  administer  graphic  records  and  to  encourage  their 
utilization.    It   is  done   i:i  the  framework  of  alpha-beta-gamma 
relations,   that  is,   anticipating  patrons'   needs   (alpha),  and 
acquiring  and  making  available  resources   (gamma)  within  the  sub- 
.iect concentration   (beta)  of  the  library.   Social  utility  of 
graphic  records   is  maximized,   to  paraphrase  Shera,   by  knowledge 
management  toward  better  understanding  of  reality. 


12.5.1     Historical  Background  for  Library  Managerial  Theory 
Emerging  concepts  of  managing  information  followed  the 
development  of  management   in  general,   but  at  a  much  slower  pace. 
Li brar ianship  possesses  a  sizable  body  of  operational  data,  but 
lacks  well-established  theory.    It  often  equates  that  which  is 
analyzed  with  the  recorded  observations,    ignoring  epistemic  ques- 
ts ions . 

Most  library  theories  are  pragmatic,   rationalizing  each  indi- 
vidual  technique  to  satisfy  librarians*    intellectual  curiosity. 
Theories  referring  to  library  practice  are  illustrated  by 
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Joeckel's  promotion  of  scientific  management  in  library  opera- 
tions to  study  supply  and  demand  for  its  services  (Joeckel,  1932) 
and  l.ingam's  discussion  of  relations  between  decision  making  and 
information  needs  by  managers.   Lingam  developed  a  matrix  that 
provides  a  logical   framework  for  identifying  what  manager's 
information   is  needed   (Lingam,  1984). 

Parker  argued  that  the  traditional  method  of  evaluating 
information  projects   is  based  on  a  return-on-investment  model. 
Information  economics  addresses  nonmonetary  and  long-range 
aspects  of  value  to  a  company.   Parker  considered  information  as  a 
foundation  of  competition  for  economic  benefits  based  on  various 
classes  of  risk  and  uncertainty  (Parker,  1987). 

Emery  focused  on  library  function,   explaining  its  purposeful 
activity  as  means  of  recognition,   collection,  organization, 
preservation,   and  dissemination  of  knowledge   (Emery,  1971). 

Merikangas   (1987)   proposed  a  model  for  librarians'   and  users' 
cooperation  in  map  making,   by  compiling  bibliographies  more 
directly  reflecting  the  needs  of  patrons.   Foster   (1979)  described 
a  promotional   outlook,   viewing   the  library  as  a  community  serv- 
ice.  Trenner  (1987)   concentrated  on  the  definitions  of  the  user- 
friendly  computer . 

For  a  long  time,    libraries  were  book-centered.   They  only 
recently  refocused  on  the  contents  of  information  carriers,  and 
most  recently  on  the   information  per  se.   Presently,  the 
capabilities  for  controlling  and  manipulating  information  are 
growing 
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at  an  exponential   rate  which  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
information  e?;plosion   itself.   The  change  was  created  by  the 
introduction  of  computers  and  large-scale  integration  technology 
( networks ) . 

Traditional  library  information-processing   is  storage-oriented 
rather  than  computer-bound,   based  on  a  notion  that  library  prob- 
lems do  not  require  extensive  processing  of  simultaneous  equa- 
tions*   but  storage  of  millions  of  bibliographic  records. 

The   introduction  of  the  memory  chip  in  the  early  1970s  was  a 
threshold   for  both  the  library  and  computers.   Generally  speaking, 
in  the  pre-1970  era  computer  technology  was  not  applicable  to 
libraries,   except  for  specialized  libraries,    in  which  information 
handling  was  of  narrow  breath,   but  greater  depth,   and  closer  to 
the  computation  end  of  the  computer-storage  spectrum. 

Thus  libraries  had  a  very  short  time  to  assess  the   impact  of 
computerization,   while  the  potential  of  computers'  application 
£{rew  at  an  incredibly  rapid  rate.   This  created  a  significant 
managerial   problem.   There   is  now  a  new  gap  emerging  between  the 
information  explosion  and  its  management.   This   is  a  dramatic 
reversal    in  the  history  of  1 ibrarianship .   Now,   the  challenge  is 
how  to  keep  up  with  almost  uncontrollable,  fast-expanding 
i  n  format  ion . 

Non 1 i brar ians  are  aware  of  computer  technology  growth  but  not 
of  the  accompanying   information  explosion.   All   librarians  are 
fully  aware  of  the   information  explosion,   but  not  yet  fully  con- 
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scions  of  the  implication  of  the  fast-expanding  impact  of  com- 
puter on  1 ibrarianship,   often  confusing  the  ways  computer  and 
human  minds  operate.   The  computer  is  a  formula-driven  machine, 
operating   in  an  algorithmic  mode.   The  human  mir'4     on  the  other 
hand,   utilizes  a  heuristic  approach;   this   is  a  slower  and  less 
accurate  method,    but   it  addresses  broader  and  much  more  complex 
issues,    "The  computer  can  manipulate  and  interpret  data  and 
ideas,   and  retrieve,   sort,   and  analyze  them  as  instructed.  But 
only  the  human  can  decide  what  the  computer  ought  to  do  and  draw 
conclusions   from  the  work  performed  by  a  computer, "i5 

UntiJ    the   1930s  all  libraries  were  relatively  small  organiza- 
tions,  with  a  conservative  and  authoritarian  style  of  management. 
They  were  characterized  by  slow  changes,   stressed  replication  of 
pasl  successful   practices   in  other  libraries,   and  often  dis- 
regarded the  unique  environments  of  each  library.     After  1937, 
the  libraries  caught  up  with  general  theories  of  management. 

The  scientific  approach  to  management,   between  the  1930s  and 
t  fie   1950s,    started  with  doctoral  dissertations  analyzing  the  cost 
of  technical,   services  and   investigating  effectiveness  of  new 
management   techniques.   The  general   focus  was  on  activities  rather 
than  people. 

The  human-relations  viewpoint,   which  began  in  the  1950s, 
stressed  a  democratic,   participatory  character  in  library  manage- 
ment and   its  dependence  on  committees  and  some   staff  involvement 
in  decision  processes.   The  success  of  this  approach  was  weakened 
by  external   factors  limiting  library  autonomy  and  resources, 
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leading  to  staff  cynicism  about  managerial  motives. 
12,5.2       Theory  and  Practice  of  Li brar ianship 
(a)   Relationships  to  Science 

The   librarian's  expertise  is  different  from,   but  supplementary 
to,   that  of  a  scientist.    It  provides  not  knowledge  per  se,  but 
the  records  containing  its  description,   and  it  facilitated  access 
to  these  records,   replicating  each  discipline's  topography  in  the 
classification  of  records.   Whereas  the  scientist  studies  the  con- 
Lent  of  records  and  the  academician   focuses  on  the  teaching  of 
that  content,    the  librarian  addresses  the  access  to  the  document 
containing  needed  information  for  both  the  scholar  and  the 
teacher . 

The  practical    interrelationships  between  the  basic  elements  of 
met  a  1  i brar ianship ,   alpha,   beta,   and  gamma,   are  summari  zed  in  the 
tab  1 e     be  1 ow ► 
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l?ach  of  these  elements  considered  horizontally  provides  one 
ol"  the  three  basic  dimensions  of  the  theoretical  model:   the  rela- 
tionships represented  by  alpha-beta-gamma  considered  at  proce- 
dural.,  contextual,   and  conceptual  levels, 

V  i  ewed  vertical ly ,   each  element  descri  bes  different  aspects 
of   librarv  practice:   the  sub/ject  matter  covered  by  library  col- 
lection and   its  selection,   preservation,   and  diffusion  (beta), 
the    I ibrary  staff  and  patrons   involved  in  the  use  of  the  library 
resources   (alpha),   and  the  procurement  of  library  resources 
{  lamina  )  . 

(b)   Relationship  to  Research 

Library  research  provides  a  link  between  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  J t brar ianship.   Tt  is  usually  defined  as  a  systematic 
attempt  to  discover  the  modus  operandi  of  a  given  phenomenon  by 
observation,   collection  of  pertinent  data,   and  interpretation  of 
relationships   between  them.  17 
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The  basic  components  of  the  research  [Fig,    12-5]  parallel 
those  of  metal ibrarianship ;   they  consist  of  the  data  representing 
the  records  studied   (gamma)   and  their  interpretation  by  the 
researchers   (alpha)   in  terms  of  the  type  of  research  performed 
(beta).   The  results  of  the  research  are  examined  on  the  descrip- 
tive,   environmental   level   ( Cx > ,    analyzed  at  the  procedural, 
analytical  level   ( Pd ) ,   and  the  conclusions  formulated  at  the 
synthetic,   conceptual   level  (Co)* 

The  relationships  between  the  components  of  research  and  their 
analyses  determine  the  type  of  research  (Hayes,  1987)* 

(a)  Bibliographic  research  is  descriptive,   based  on  recorded 
(printed)   data  used  as  tools.    It  is  employed  in  studies  of  a 
state  of  art  or  content  analysis  of  a  particular  subject, 

(b)  Historical   research  utilizes  analytical  bibliography  and 
relies  on  primary  data  evaluated  in  terms  of  their  reliability 
and  veri  fi cat  ion. 

(c)  Social   research  usually  develops  survey  instruments  used 
to  determine  behavior  or  trends  as  expressed  by  opinions  on  a 
given  subject. 

(d)  Experimental  research  involves  experiments  that  replicate 
reality  for  a  study  of  relationships  between  variables  within  the 
universe  of  the  research. 

(e)   Mathematical  research  develops  models  based  on  abstract 
data  or  generalizations  for  the  identification  and  evaluation  of 
similarities  or  differences  within  researched  structures. 
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Each  type  of  research  can  in  turn  be  descriptive  on  its  proce- 
dural  level   (the  way  something   is),   or  aiming  at  analysis  of  the 
research  environment  by  breaking  the  complex  relations   into  smal- 
ler units   (why  something   is  the  way  it  is),    on  its  contextual 
level,   or  synthesis   (drawing  conclusions  based  on  causal  rela- 
tions)  on   its  more  advanced,    conceptual  levels, 

.1  2  .  ti     Conceptual  Dimension  of  Metal :  hi  ary  Management19 

12. 6,1   Metalibrary  Model  of  Management 

The  model   is  based  on  a  holistic  system  of  management,  con- 
sidered as  a  synergetic  process.   The  system   is  defined  as  a 
series  of  relationships  between  interacting,   dynamic  elements, 
organized  together  as  an  integrated,   goal-oriented  whole. 

Managing  means  arranging  relations  between  energy  producing 
things  and  events.   The  energy,    in  an  Aristotelian  sense,  resides 
in  certain  configurations  as  a  potential  force.   The  change  in 
these  configurations  may   'actualize'   the  latent  or  potential 
energy  into  an  active   force.   Hence,   properly  matched  events  or 
data  affect  each  other's   internal  relational  structure,   A  series 
of  such  changes  constitutes  a  process,   an  activity. 

Each  change  introduces  a  novelty,   changing  a  familiar 
arrangement  into  new  relations.   This  results   in  a  tension  (e.g., 
anticipation  of  an  unknown)   which   in  a  metaphorical  sense  creates 
new  energy,   accounting   for  new  changes. 
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Three  energy- in  it  iat ing  changes  here  discussed  are ; 
( 1  )  Physical  changes  are  manifested  in  work  actually  performed 
(e.g.,    book  shelving).    (2)   Psychological  changes  are  evident  in 
motivation  and  persuasion   (e.g.*   rewards  and  punishments).  (3) 
Conceptual  changes  are  essential   in  coordination  of  managerial 
activities   (e.g.,    planning  or  decision-making).   What   is  important 
in  the  nature  of  relations  is  the  process  of  synergy,    in  which  an 
aggregated  action  of  different  elements  produces  more  effective 
or  efficient  results  together  than  each  could  produce  by  itself. 

Information  has  already  been  defined  in  previous  chapters  as 
a  component  of  d-i-k  transfer,   which  can  trigger  energy  (action). 
The  message   itself   is  a  product  of  energy   (e.g.,    the  physical 
energy  expended   in  writing  a  book).   I  distinguish  here  between 
the  conceptual  and  the  supervisory  activities  of  a  manager.  Con- 
ceptual management   involves  planning  means-ends  relations, 
organizing  relations  between  them,   and  modifying  these  relation- 
ships  in  response  to  feedback.   Supervisory  activities  consist  of 
planning   specific  activities   (e.g.,    scheduling),  organizing 
processing  methods,   and  providing  direct  control  of  operations. 

The  end  objective  of  conceptual  management  is  the  creation  of 
new  processes;  the  end  objective  of  supervisory  management  is  the 
product  of  these  processes. 

12.6.2     Components  of  the  System  20 

The   three  main  components  of  a  library  management  system  are 
the  resources   (gamma),    the  managerial  functions  of  interrelating 
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Library  Soals  with  its  resources   (alpha),    and  the  content  of 
managerial  action,    its  goals   (beta).   The  total  structure  of  the 
system     is  affected  by  planning   (Co),   organizing   ( Cx ) ,   and  coor- 
dinating  (Pd)   each  of  these  managerial   functions.    It  provides 
basic  conceptual  activities  in  managing  the  library  system  by 
chansint*  various  relations  between  library  goals  and  its 
resources . 

Each   library  system  is  developed  within  its  own  unique 
environment.   Any  changes  in  the   internal,    intrinsic  relationships 
(between  alpha-beta-gamma )  or  external,   extrinsic  interpretations 
(Pd-Cx-Co)   affect  the  total  system, 

12.6,3   Intrinsic  Relations 

The  goals  of  library  management   (beta)  are  defined  in  terms  of 
relationships  between  potential   information  contained  in  the 
recorded  message   (e.g.,   book)  and  the  degree  of  satisfying 
patrons'   needs  for  information. 

Library  goals  are  usually  defined  generically,   allowing  for 
adaptation  to  social  changes.   Goal  displacement  may  be  created  by 
mixing   library  goals  with  means  of  achieving  them  (e.g., 
efficiency  of  operations  at  the  expend  of  their  effectiveness). 
Goal  confusion  may  also  be  the  result  of  formulating  too  broad 
goals   (e.g.,   goals  which  lack  direction)   or  goals     unrelated  to 
the  mission  of  the  parental   institution,    (e.g.,  collecting 
records  which  are  of  no  interest  to  the  library  public).21 
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Managerial   functions   (alpha)   involve  planning  of  policies, 
development  of  operational  procedures,   and  coordinating  their 
behavior  in  an  actual   library  environment.   Planning   is  designed 
to   implement   library  goals  by  relating  the  actual  with  the 
desirable  library  system,   to   identify  the  most  appropriate  serv- 
ices and   to  meet  these  goals  and  their  methods. 

Policies  and  procedures  are  developed  in  terms  of  available 
resources  by  setting  goal-oriented  priorities*   Coordination  of 
activities  reflects  the  changing  environment.    It   is  pragmatic  in 
its     concentration  on  libraries'  end-results. 

Library  resources   (gamma)  represent  means  available  to  the 
library   in  accomplishing   its   goals.    They  consist  of  human 
resources   (staff  and  patrons),   physical  records   (recorded  mean- 
ing),  and  supporting  facilities   (from  furniture  to  financial  sup- 
port).   Internal   relationships  within  each  resource  are  determined 
t>v  the  resource's  own  characteristics. 

The  three  components  are  fully  interrelated:    the  goals  are 
influenced  by  the   impact  of  library  collections,    the  profile  of 
its  users,   and  the  resulting  level  of  dissemination.   The  planning 
is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  organization.    It  changes  the 
structure  of  the  organization  by  designing   its   future  goals  and 
by  modifying  or  rearranging   its  goal's  priorities.  Processing 
J i brary  resources  determines  the  value  of  the  library  itself  by 
changing   its  utility  and  staff  services.   This  change  sig- 
nificantly impacts  on  the  mission  and  planning  of  the  library. 
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The  total   interrelationships  between  the  above  components  of 
managerial   functions  are  directly  influenced  by  the  library 
environment,    such  as  geographical ,   political,   cultural,   and  eco- 
nomic  pressures  on  the  content  of  collections  and  on  the  kind  of 
services  offered  by  the  library.   Hence  no  two  libraries  can  be 
managed  exactly  the  same  way,   even   if  their  goals,    functions,  and 
resources  were  similar. 

12.6.4     Three  Kinds  of  Extrinsic  Relations 

(a)  Procedural  relations  refer  to  library  spatial  organiza- 
tion.  They  determine  the  location  of  various  components  within 
the   library  and  define  the  physical   structure  and  boundaries  of 
the   library  system  (e.g.,    floor  arrangement,    staff  assignments). 

Their  model   is  an  efficiently  run  organization.   It  deals  with 
t.he  physical   properties  of  the   library  codified  in  a  formal 
system  of  rules  and  regulations  that  can  be  measured  and  experi- 
mented with*   The  procedural  dimension  is  the  most  frequently 
researched  subject . 

(b)  Contextual   relations  refer  to  temporal  changes   in  the 
.library  system,   defining  the  scope  of  library  activities  and 
determining  library  functions   (e,g.,   processing  library  material, 
or  answering  reference  questions)*    Its  model   is  the  duration  of 
the  activities  and  of  the  relationships  between  different  acts  in 
their  context  of  adjusting,    adapting,   and  coordinating  library 
services  to  the  constantly  changing  demands   for  them* 
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Their  major  component  is  the  human  factor  (management,  staff 
and  patrons),  hence  this  dimension  is  of  interest  in  psychologi- 
cal  and  sociological  studies. 

(c)  Conceptual   relations  refer  to  spatio-temporal  processes 
and  services   in  fulfilling  the  overall  mission  of  the  library. 
They  connect   library  structure  with  its   functions,   by  relating 
them,    through  the  planning  process,   to  an  ideal  concepi  of  what  a 
library  ought  to  be. 

Their  model   is  an  ideal,   hypothetical   relationship  between  the 
other  two  elements.    It  creates  pressures  for  continuous  improve- 
ment.   It   is  often  a  focus  of  historical,   comparative,  and 
!>h i J osophical   research  in   1 i brariansh ip ,    studying  similarities 
and  differences  between  systems  developed  at  different  times,  in 
different  environments  and  for  different  purposes. 

Ik!.  6.5     Relationships  among  the  Three  Dimensions  22 

Procedural  ism  of  library  structure   ( Pd )  determines  the 
quantitative  aspects  of  library  operations  by  concentrating  on 
the  size  of  the  collection,    technology,  etc. 

Contextual  ism   ( Cx )   represents  coordination  of  library  opera- 
tions,   expressed  by  temporal  changes   in  services  and  collections; 
it  evaluates  the  quality  and  , effectiveness  of  library  services, 
mediates  conflicts,   and  balances  contradictory  pressures  on  the 
system . 
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Conceptual  ism   (Co)   represents  a  planning  process  of  inter- 
relating the  structural  processes  and  temporal  services   in  terms 
of  the   institutional  goals.    In  a  service-oriented  library,  the 
institution's  goals  will  closely  relate  to  expanded  library  serv- 
ices,  with  less  pronounced  technological  development.    In  a  highly 
specialized  library,    the  goals  of  the   institution  will  be 
inclined  toward  the  structural  aspects  of   library  organization, 
providing  highly  advanced  information  technology,   with  much  less 
emphasis  on  user  services,   Therefore  the  interrelationships  among 
procedural,   contextual,   and  conceptual  approaches   in  the  library 
system  determine  the  structure,    temporary,   and  ideal  character  of 
the  library. 

None  of  the  three  dimensions  by  itself  can  fulfill  the 
managerial   requirements,   A  processing  center  concentrates  exclu- 
sively on  processing  library  materials;   a  contextual  information 
agency   focuses  on  specialized  issues  only,   and  a  conceptual  con- 
sulting agency  offers  advice   but  no  service.   It  is  the  inter- 
relationship among  the  engineering,    servicing,   and  planning 
dimensions  uniting  them  into  one   interdependent  system,  which 
makes  the  .library  a  unique   information  discipline,23 
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J  2  .  V     Summi  nef  Up 

12.7.1     A  comparison  between  Library  Information  Science,  Library 
Management ,   and  Metal i brarianship 


The  definitions  of  library  information  science,     of  meta- 
1 i brar i ansh ip ,    and  of  library  management   illustrate  the  basic 
similarities  and  differences  between  these  three  interpretations 
of  the  f;eid.   The  table  below  summarizes  the  relationships.  [Fig. 
1  2-6  | 

All   three     approaches  are  a  part  of  the  same  overall  discourse 
about  data- information-knowledge  transfer  from  the  recorded  mes- 
sages  to   their  recipients.    Library  information  science  stresses 
the  theoretical   aspects  of  the  transfer  activities,  meta- 
J ibrar iansh i p  focuses  on  the  philosophical  relationships,  and 
J ibrary  management  concentrates  on  the  efficiency  and  effective- 
ness of  d-i-k  transfer   itself  between  the  basic  elements   in  these 
activitiest 

Library  information  science   is  the  subject  of  data- 
information-knowledge  transfer  research;   metal ibrar ianship  is  the 
object  of  that  research,    the  goal  toward  which  all  library 
management  efforts  are  directed. 
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The  three  approaches  provide : 
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d-i-k  transfer 

d-i-k  transfer 

d-i-k  transfer 

Table   12-6.    Subject  matter  of  Library  Information  Science, 
Metal ibrariansip ,   and  Library  Management . 
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It  is  fashionable  today,   especially  in  graduate  library 
schools,    to  consider  information  science  as  the  primary  subject 
of  the  discipline,   relegating  library  science  to  one  of  its  sub- 
divisions.  The  distinction  between  the  two  branches  is  valid,  but 
the  suggested  hierarchy  is  unnecessary,   disregarding  the  con- 
ceptual   and   historical  development  of  the  field. 

Information  science  emerged  from  library  practice  similarly  to 
the  medical   sciences'   emergence   from  medical   practice.  Both 
terms,    'medicine'   and   ' metali brarianship 1 ,   stand  for  meta- 
snences;    the   former  addresses  preservation  of  human  health,  and 
1  he   latter   is  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  records  of  human 
knowledge.    Both  are  metatheories ,    studying  basic  relationships 
within  their  own  disciplines.   Medical  and   information  sciences 
provide  epistemolog i cal   bases   for  the  practice  of  physicians  and 
librarians,    in  hospitals  and  libraries  as  their  primary  loca- 
tions.   Medicine,    i n   its  dealing  with  the  matters  of  life  and 
death,    gained  societal   recognition  and  a  high  prestige  rating. 
I,i  brari  anship,   dealing  with  the  records  of  human  understanding  of 
life  and  death,   still   struggles   for  proper  recognition. 

I  '<L  .  7  .  2     Toward  a  Metalibrary  Information  Science. 

Neither   information  science  nor  metal ibrarianship  is  the  best 
name   for  the  philosophical  aspects  of  the  redefined  discipline  of 
library  information  science.   Each  reflects  a  bias  of  emphasis, 
political  to  establish  its  scholarly  credentials   in  information 
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science,   and  cul.turaJ   to  preserve   the  library  role  jn  society  in 
metal  ihrar ianship.   So,   until  a  catchier  sound-bite  is  popu- 
Jarissed,    the  term   9  metai  ibrary   information  science*    ( METAL  IS )  is 
tentatively  offered  as  a  name  for  the  philosophical  bases  of  the 
library  information  science   (LIS),   METAL1S  suggests  a  unity 
between  the   Library  and  information-related   fields,   unified  by 
intellectual  processes  in  expanding  the  paradigms  of  the  dis- 
cipline whose  basic  concerns  are  the   relationships  between  the 
recorded  thoughts,   their  creators,   recipients,   and  formats  of 
express  i  on . 

The  now-emerging  eclectic  science  of  information  attempts  to 
isolate  the  unique  component  of    information*    the  presence  or 
absence  of  which  significantly  affects  various   interpretations  of 
reality.    This  as-yet-nebulous  concept  has  already  been  adapted  in 
business  schools;    it  reinterprets   theories   in  social  sciences, 
adds   intellectual  meaning   for  the  otherwise  mechanical  com- 
puterized processes,   and  commercializes  many  aspects  of  learning 
processes . 

While  library  science  focuses  on  physical   records,  information 
science  that  is  related  to   1 ibrar iansh ip  concentrates  on  con- 
ceptual   records,   which  emerge  from  their  physical  carriers • 

By  way  of  a  summary  for  the  argument  presented  in  this  book, 
the  diagram  below  (Fig,    12-7)   suggests  a  possible  model  for 
METALIS.    Jt  outlines  the  relationships  between  the  root-metaphors 
of  library  science   (alpha,   beta,   gamma),   with  the  library-related 
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FIG.    12-7:  MAJOR  RELATIONSHIPS  IN 

METAL1BRARY   INFORMATION  SCIENCE 
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information  science's  focus  on  d-i-k  transfer;  The  relationships 
are  analyzed  at  the  primary  empirical,   environmental,   and  con- 
ceptual  levels   (Pd,   Cx,   Co ) , 

As  shown   in  the  diagram,   each  primary  component  within 
METAL1S   (alpha,   beta,   gamma,   data,    information,   and  knowledge)  is 
internally  interrelated  with  all  the  other  components   (Fig,  12-7: 
internal  relations).   In  addition,   each  cluster  of  relations, 
interpreted  at  the  three  levels,    is  interdependent.   The  process 
of  acquiring  new  knowledge  by  the   individual   (the  alpha-k  axes) 
is  threefold,    reflecting  the  procedural,   contextual,   and  con- 
ceptual relationships  between  the  records  involved  and  their  con- 
tent,   relevant  to  the  specific  data- information-knowledge  trans- 
fer,   (Fig,    12-7;   external  relations) 

In  the  present  essay,   the  primary  metalibrary  relationships 
within  library  science   ( LS )  are  more   fully  developed  than  the 
corresponding     metainf ormat ive  relations  within  library  related 
information  science   (IS),   The  reason  is,   of  course,  historical. 
The  theories   in  library  science  were  the  precursors  of  the  just 
-now-developing  field  of  information  science. 

It  is  the  assumption  of  this  essay  that  in  no  matter  which 
direction  the  discipline  eventually  takes,    it  will  retain  some 
basic  characteristics ,   which  define   its  me t a- theory ,  Primary 
among  them  will  be  the  analysis  of  the  structure,   order,   and  form 
of  processes  that  facilitate  the  transfer  of  the  requested  con- 
tent of  recorded  data,    information,   or  knowledge  to  the  individ- 
ual inquirer. 
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Tentatively,   the  proposed  metalibrary  information  science 
(MKTALIS)  can  be  defined  as  a  unique  discipline  which  studies  the 
principles   ( meta-i nf ormat ive  )   and  practices   ( meta-library ) 
determined  by  patterns  of  relationships  between  recorded  d-i-k 
transfer  processes  within  specific  alpha-beta-gamma  root- 
metaphors  settings,   and  synthesized  at  interrelated  Pd-Cx-Co 
levels  of  analysis. 

1 2 . 8         Appraisal  of  Metal ibrarianship 
1.2  .  8  .  1     Critique  . 2  4 

(a)    In  his   "Apres  Librarianship ,   Le  Metalibrarianship ;  Com- 
ments on  the  philosophy  of  Joseph  Nitecki"   (1980)   Bergen  raises 
three  objections  to  my  model  of  metalibrarianship;   two  deal  with 
infrastructure  and  one  with  a  superstructure. 

Knowledge,   Bergen  argues,    is  of  a  different  genus  than  book 
and/or  user.   Hence t    the  three  metaphors  of  procedural  ism ,  con- 
textual ism,   and  conceptual  ism  may  not,   Bergen  maintains,  actually 
exhaust  all   possible  relationships  between  alpha-beta-gamma.  Pro- 
cedural ism  and  contextual  ism     tend  to  be  self-confirming,  and 
hence  procedural i sm     cannot  be  divorced  from  contextual  ism ,  since 
they  are  thesis  and  antithesis,   metaphor  and  counter 
-metaphor . 

He   is  also  concerned  about  the  complexity  of  my  model;  it 
appears  to  be  more  a  product  of  accretion  than  design.  Popper's 
tripartite  epistemology  resembles  mine:   his  material,  physical 
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world  is  similar  to  my   'generic  book';   his  mental,  psychological 
world   (observations,   thoughts,   and  feelings)   resembles  my  'user*; 
and  his  abstract  product  of  mind,   the  world  of  theories,  myth, 
etc.,    is  similar  to  my   'knowledge.'   Popper's  worlds  of  mental 
products  and  mine  of  knowledge  are  Bergen's  main  issues  of  dis- 
agreement . 

Bergen  feels  that  the  modern  trend  is  toward  dualism  (e.g., 
Chomsky's  dyadic'  linguistic  model).   He   is   "suspicious  of  the 
notion  that  knowledge  can  endure   independently  of  our  minds  and 
records   ...    1   see  knowledge  and  other  mental  products,  however 
abstract,   as  contingent  rather  than  autonomous."25 

His  second  objection  refers  to  the  self-fulfilling  nature  of 
my  metaphors.   Bergen  quotes  the  Feyerabend  notion  that 
"hypotheses  codify  observation  so  decisively  that  they  are 
ultimately  sel f -conf irming   .    .    .   hypotheses  are  models  for, 
rather  than  models  of,    the  phenomena  they  attempt  to  comprehend 
.    .    .   Metaphoric  thought   is  essentially  analogical    .    ,    .  some 
thins*  or  event  or  process  that  is  known  and  familiar  is  like 
.    .    .    something  that   is  unknown";    it  has  a  heuristic  value.26 

Bergen  maintains  that  the  three  metaphors  do  not  embrace  the 
totality  of   1 i brarianship :   while  procedural  ism  and  contextual  ism 
re  I er  to  the  present ,   conceptual  ism  refers  to  the  future .  As 
metaphor  and  counter-metaphors,   procedural  ism  and  contextual i sm 
cannot  be  separated  and  considered  independently  of  psychological 
impact  of  alpha-beta-gamma. 
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Kinaily,    he  ob.iects  to  the  excessive  complexity  of  my 
metal ibrarianship  and  would  prefer  to  reduce  the  relationships  to 
the  book  and  the  user,   and  "would  reorganize  procedural  ism , 
contextual  ism ,   and  conceptual  ism  into  a  more  unified  metaphoric 
too  l,   in  which  procedural  ism  and  contextualism     interact  closely 
as  metaphor  and  counter-metaphor  and  in  which  the  effectiveness 
of  conceptualism,   as   it  looks  to  the  future,    is  directly  con- 
tingent upon  the  sophistication  of  that   interaction,"  27 

Bergen  also  sees   ' jerkiness'   and   'disconnectedness'    in  my 
model,   asking   for   'tightening  and  synthesis';    "somehow   .    .    ♦  the 
center  does  not  hold.1l;,ib   He  similarly  criticizes  me  for  introduc- 
ing the  three  metaphors  of  procedural  ism,   contextualism,   an^  con- 
ceptual ism  as  means  for  structuring  the  relationships  between 
aipha-beta-gamma .   According  to  him,   knowledge  cannot  be  a 
category  apart  from  books  and  users;   and  my  metaphor  is  not  as 
metaphysical  as   i  would  like  it  to  be,   because   it  always  is  'sub- 
ject to  empirical  contamination. ' 

Bergen  ties  criticism  of  me  with  criticism  of  Wright. 
identifies  Curtis  Wright  as   "an  unabashed  admirer  of  the 
unadulterated  Platonic   form  in  1  ibrar  ianship ,  11 1 9    taking  a 
metaphysical  approach,   detached  from  library  practice. 

Kairthorne,    similarly  to  me         according  to  Bergen  — 
'expresses   his  preference   for  a  1 i brarianship  which   is  as 
detached   from  the  substance  of  the  world  as  are   .    .    .  removed 
abstractions  that  are  the  symbols  of  mathematics."  30 
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Bergen  concludes  his  criticism  by  quoting  a  metaphor  of  Isaiah 
Berlin,    "who  developed  the   interesting  distinction  between  the 
'fox*   or  pluralist  and  the   'hedgehog'   or  the  monist,    t and  he] 
would  undoubtedly  consider  Nitecki  as  much  of  a  fox  as 
Aristotle."  JJ 

Bergen  comments  suggest  a  possibility  for  another  version  of 
metalibrarianship.   Notwithstanding  his  criticism  of  a  specific 
essay  of  mine,    he  compares  what  he  read  with  something  he  would 
like  to  see  written  instead.   In  my  original  essay  I  interpreted 
beta  ( identified  there  by  a  symbol    'K' )   metaphorically  as  the 
content  of  the  message,   an  integrated  part  of  the  alpha-beta- 
Samma  relationship.   The  relationship  itself,    interpreted  meta- 
phorically,   aims  not  at  a  new  concept  of  knowledge,   but  is  for- 
mulated to  understand  its  given  meaning  within  the  context  of  the 
relationship  between  the  carrier  in  which  it   is  expressed  and  the 
way   it   is   interpreted  by  the  reader  of  the  book. 

Furthermore,   my  theory  is  not  about  the  explanation  of 
reality,    but  about  validity  in  any  such  explanation.   Hence,  the 
knowledge   in  this  equation   is  the  content,   or  subject  matter  of  a 
selected  book,   as  perceived  by  its  reader.    It   is  not  knowledge  in 
abstraction.   To  avoid  the  misunderstanding,    I  have  changed  the 
labels   in  the  basic  relationships   (in  the  original  text  'B-U-K' 
designated  the  relationships  between  a  generic  book,    its  user  or 
reader,   and   knowledge  as  the  content  of  the  book)   to  more  general 
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designations  as  beta  (content  of  the  message),   alpha   (an  inter- 
preter of  the  message),   and  gamma   (carrier  of  the  message),   and  I 
discussed  the  concept  of  knowledge   in  the  context  of  d-i-k  trans- 
fer . 

(b)   Kairthorne  61    compares  his  system  of   information  retrieval 
with     meta J i brar i anship  and  criticizes  me  for  concentrating  on 
one   triad  onLy  instead  of  his  twenty.   By  confounding  under  BOOK 
(gamma)   h]s  MESSAGE,   CODE,   and  CHANNEL ,    I   omitted  his  element 
SOURCE. 

My  triad  is  a  confluent  case  of  Fairthorne's  triad  (Nitecki, 
1968).    J    consider  KNOWLEDGE  as  the  subject  of  the  study  of  the 
library,   while  Fairthorne  advocates  a  DISCOURSE.   He  distinguishes 
between  being   informed   'about'    (the  librarians'   task)  and   'by'  a 
document   (the  author's  and  reader's  task). 

Both  theories  use  the  same  strategy  by  describing  two  basi- 
caiiv  different  phenomena.  He  focuses  on  'signaling'  in  Shan- 
non's sense.  J  stress  a  meaning  expressed  by  relations  between 
a  i  pha-beta-£amma. 

In  my  model,    the  concepts  of  alpha,   beta,   and  gamma  are  pur- 
posefully primitive,   undefined  terms,    since  the  subject  of  the 
studv   is  not  the  study  of  any  of  them,   but  the  relationships 
among  them.   Fairthorne  searches  for  basic  principles  in  minimal, 
analytic  theory  of   information,    " to  find  a  smallest  black  box 
that  we  are   inside  of 11  ;   my  interest   is  in  the  maximal,  synthetic 
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theory  of  ii brarianship,   studying  relationships,   to  use 
Kairthorne's  metaphor,   among  at  least  three  different  'black 
boxes ► ' 

We  both  agree  that  the  subject  matter  of  the  generic  book 
itself   is  not  of  primary  concern  in  the  theory  of  1 ibrarianship ; 
however,    1  maintain  that  the  relational  aspect  of  the  book's  sub- 
ject matter  expands  the  relationships  between  the  primitive 
terms,    alpha  and  beta.   The   'knowledge,'   considered  as  relations 
known,   enters  the  subject  matter  of  philosophy  of  librarianship 
as  a  content,    beta,   of  the  d-i-k  transfer.    In  Fairthorne's  model 
the  subject  matter  of  librarianship  is  a   'discourse.'  He  defined 
it:  as   "an  orderly  communication  of  thoughts";   to  me  it  is  a  study 
of  how  elements  of  the  alpha-beta-gamma  triad  affect  each  other 
through  discourse.   His  model   is   in  the  theory  of  librarianship 
--mine   is  about  the  theories  of  librarianship  formulated  in  a 
philosophy  of  the  discipline  considered  as  a  metal ibrarianship . 

In  each  of  the  models,  the  nature  of  librarianship  is  examined 
through    Lenses  of  different  focal  lengths. 

I  2 » 8 > 2     Other  Comments 

Other  writers  who  made  some  marginal  comments  on  my  model  were 
less   interested  in  the  philosophical  nuances  of  metal ibrarianship 
than   in   its   interpretative  value   for  other  aspects  of  librar- 
ian s  h  j  p  . 
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(a)  McJnnis,   33    in  his  discussion  of  theoretical  and  conceptual 
foundations  of   Library  instruction,   agrees  with  my  premise  that 
'there   is  no  reason  why  1 ibrar ianship  as  a  scientific  discipline 
cannot  build  its  own  theory,    based  on   .    .    .  metaphorical 
models" J 4    He  prefers  Pepper's  contextual  root-metaphor  framework 
over  general  systems  theory  in  developing  his  own  model  and  he 
endorses  Wright's  and  my  own  belief  that  "librarianship  must  be 
metaphysical   rather  than  sc  ienti  f  ic  .  1,3  5 

(b)  kngle,   3b    in  his  short  essay,   endorses  metaphysical  and  meta- 
phorical  interpretation  of  the  nonphysical  dimensions  of  librar- 
ianship,   illustrated  by  Mclnnis's  bibliographic  instruction 
strategy.   He  notes  that  what  the  patrons  seek  in  the  library  Mis 
something  that  can  only  be  characterized  metaphorically,  although 
it   is  grounded  in  the  physical M   carriers.37   Thus  a  need  arises 
for  a  philosophy  of  1 i brarianshi p  that  offers     "direction  for  the 
actions  and  decisions  of  daily  work  and  the  formulation  of  long- 
term  goals  and  objectives . "3 b   Engle  discusses  three  specific 
dimensions  of  the  role  of  librarian:   as  an  intervenor,   as  a  serv- 
ice agent,   and  as  a  tolerator  of  ambiguity,   roughly  resembling 
the  contxtual,   procedural,   and  conceptual  dimensions  of  librar- 
ian sh  i  p . 

(c)  Kao  Chens   in  her  two   books  39    introduced  my  theory  of 
me ta ) i brar i anship  to  her  Chinese  readers.   The  concept  of 

me  ta  I.  i  brar  ianship  is  explained   in  terms  of  "Sino-Buddhist  ic 


branch  of  phi  losophy  = 
Vi.jada-nada'  .  "  40 
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-    9 Wei-shis '   or   'Consciousness-only, f  or 


Ml   Kosario  Gassoi  de  Horowitz's  41   primary  theme   is  library 
education   in  the  Third  World,    In  search  of  a  theoretical  frame- 
work for  the  discussion,    she  dedicated  one  part  of  her  book  to 
the  broad  review  of  philosophical   issues  pertinent  to  her  theme. 

in  concluding  her  review.   Horowitz  referred  to  meta- 
I i brarianship,    by  saying  that   "the  tridimensional  concept  of 
J.  i  brar i  anship  is  a  useful   perspective   in  the  achievement  of 
professional   integration.    .    .    .    [It]  provides  an  adequate  and 
flexible   framework  for  the  development  of  theory,   research,  and 
curriculum   .    .    .    I  because   it  J    is   in  tune  with  contemporary 
philosophy  and  with  the  multidisciplinary  trends  and  conceptual 
reformulations   .    .    .    | addressing)   effectively  the  merger  of  tech- 
nolo^iesi"454 


1 2 . 9     Epi J  ogue 

Humanity  began  with  the  discovery  of  communication  in  creating 
culture.   Recognizing  the  ability  to  modify  his  environment,  man 
began  the  technological  revolution  of  remaking  the  universe. 
Overwhelmed  by  his  occasional   successes  and  continuous  failures, 
ho  started  reflecting  on  the  meaning  of  change  and  became  a 
philosopher.   He  learned  how  to  respect  the  wisdom  of  his 
predecessors,   how  to  utilize  knowledge   in  his  day-to-day  strug- 
gle,  and  how  to  shape  the  future  by  passing  his  experiences  on  to 
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his  successors.  He  started  describing  his  experiences  and  record- 
ing his  thoughts.   The  concept  of  the  library  emerged. 

As  the  proverbial  memory  of  mankind,   library  collection 
preserved  the  records  of  the. past,   disseminating  their  content  to 
the   inquisitive  patrons  and  providing  resources  for  inventing  the 
future.   As  a  discipline  of   learning,   the  library  profession 
s Lowly  emerged  with   its  own  theory  of  bibliographic  reality.   As  a 
field  of  scholarship,    library  science  developed  a  better  knowl- 
edge map  for  guiding  the  researchers  in  their  pursuit  of 
understanding  the  universe.   By  developing  procedures   for  handling 
the  multiplicity  of  knowledge-records,   the  library  speeded  up  the 
process . 

First  the  records  of  knowledge  were  acquired,  preserved 
organized,   and  made  available  to  the  public.   The  reader  read  the 
manuscript,    sharpening  his  vision  and  stimulating  his  curiosity. 
He  began  asking  questions.    And  librarians  started  searching  for 
the  answers,    by  asking  their  own  questions.   The  seeds  were 
planted   for  the  philosophy  of   1 ibrarianship .    In  the  last  hundred 
years  or  so,    Librarians  have  reflected  on  thousands  of  issues 
relevant  to  their  profession.   For  the  first  time,    they  shifted 
their  focus   from  the   format  of  the  recorded  message  to  its 
essence.   They  called   it   information,   but  were  unsure  of  its 
def ini tion. 

The  time  has  come  to  reexamine  the  intellectual   foundations  of 
I i brari anship,    to  develop  theories  about  it,   and  to  build  new 
models.   One  such  effort   is  presented  to  the  reader  with  an 
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invitation  to  further  extend  the  understanding  of  the  knowledge 
transfer,   crudely  drafted   in  this  book. 

Before  completing  the   intellectual  journey,    I   related  the 
theory  of  the  knowledge  transfer  to   its  possible  practical  appli 
cation.    I   have  provided  illustrations   for  translating  conceptual 
speculations  to  the  empirical  management  of  ideas,   and  specifi- 
cally to  the  management  of  knowledge  records . 

The  ancient   idea  of  collecting   instigated  the  growth  of 
cultural,   resources.   Constantly  improving  technology  contributed 
to   the  efficient  management  of  records .   Librarianship,   as  a 
unique  discipline,   made  the  use  of  the  records  more  effective. 

The  philosophy  of   librarianship  will  eventually  clarify  the 
essence  of  librarianship  by  interrelating   its  many  facets.  The 
social    role  of   librarianship  is  to  maintain  the  custodianship  of 
human  memory.    Its  psychological   responsibility  is  to  protect  the 
collective  consciousness  of  mankind,   by  selecting  the  most  repre 
sentative  records  of  both  good  and  bad  human  efforts,  which 
recorded  the  c i vi 1 izat ions  9   accomplishments  and  failures. 

But    the   foremost   is  the  essence  of  librarianship,    its  mission 
to  ^uide  the  user  of  recorded  knowledge   in  grasping  the  meaning 
of  the  universe's  environment,   emanating   from  the  ever-growing 
documentation  of   its  progress. 

Meta 1 ibrar ianship  was  thus  presented  as  a  meta-library  inter- 
pretation of  relationships  between  receivers  of  recorded  mes- 
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sa^es,   their  content,   and   format,    interpreted  at  the  physical, 
social,   and  humanistic     levels.   This  was  the  theme  of  this  book 
and   is  a  hypothesis  to  be  developed.   1   rest  my  case. 

NOTES 

1  .      See   for  example  my  other  essays  that  discuss  more  specific 

issues   from  the  metalibrary  viewpoint,   such  as;    (a)   the  nega- 
tive  impact  of  hypocrisy  on  librarianship,    "The  Predicament 
of  Hypocrisy  in  Librarianship,"   in  May/Jun*  1983  of  Catholic 
Library  World,    54(10),   406-411;    (b)   the  nature  of  austerity 
in   library  management,    in     "Creative  Management  in 
Austerity, n   by  J.    K.Harvey,   &  P.   Spyers-Duran  (Eds.), 
Austerity  Management  in  Academic  Libraries,    1984   (pp.  43- 
6  1),   Met  uchen >   N . J . :   The  Scarecrow  Press .  ;    ( c  )  management  and 
staff  morale   in  "Decision-Making  and  Library  Staff  Morale: 
Three  Dimensions  of  a  Two-Sided   Issue,"   Journal   of  Library 
Administration,    (Summer  1984)   15(4),    59-78;    (d)   the  role  of 
common  sense   in  management  in:    "In  Search  of  Sense  in  Common 
Sense  Management,"   Journal   of  Business  Ethics,    (1987),  6, 
839-647;   or   (e)  the  impact  of  the  changing  information 
environment  on  the  content  of  introductory  courses  in  librar- 
ianship Selected  Thematic  Priorities  in  American  Graduate 
/ nt roductory  Courses  to  Library  and  Information  Science 
(Microfiche:    ED331527),   Syracuse,   N.Y.:   ERIC  Clearinghouse  on 
Information  Resources,  1991. 
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2.     The  discussion  of  general  characteristics  of  management  and 
their  replication   in  a  library  is  based  on  R.   D ♦  Stueart, 
and  Barbara  B .   Moran   (1987),   Library  Management f  Littleton, 
Colorado:    Libraries  Unlimited   (Third  Edition). 

a,     Stueart  &  Moran,    1987,   p.   54,  passim, 

4.      Kor  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  historical  and  theoretical 
aspects  of  managerial  theories  summarized  here,   see  Stueart 
and  Moran,    1987,   op.   cit.,   pp.  1-16. 

!:>  .       Ibid.  „    p  .    j  . 

(i.     Kxampies  listed  here  were  cited  in  Stuear     ^  }  Moran, 
o p .  cit  , 

/ .  Ibid. 

H.     Descriptions  of  the  theories  in  this  section  are  based  on 
Stueart  and  Moran,   op.   cit.,   pp.  4-16. 


o 
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9.  The  engineering  model    (1)  assumes  that  workers  are  motivated 
by  economic  rewards  and  must  be  prompted  to  improve  quantity 
and  quality  of  work;    (2)   it  is  based  on  man-machine  metaphor , 
resembling  toady's  human  brain-computer  analogies;    (3)   it  is 
an  experimental  process   (work  experience  is  to  be  codified 
and  each  phase  of  work  studied  in  detail),    (4)   it  implemented 
work   standards,   use  of  best  tools,   and  reward  for  above 
average  performance  and  initiative.    Its  contemporary  express- 
ion  is   in  the  notion   'cheaper  by  a  dozen,'   use  of  the  bonus 
system  for  performance  above  existing  norms,   and  extensive 
use  of  planning  and  scheduling  techniques • 

10.  Kayol's  fourteen  principles  of  management  consisted  of:  (1) 
division  of  work   (specialization),    (2)  authority  (making 
responsibility  commensurate  with  authority),    (3)  discipline, 
(4)   unity  of  command  (one  boss),    (5)  unity  of  direction  (one 
plan),    (6)   subordination  of  personal   interests  to  general 
goals,    (7)   fair  wages,    (8)  centralization   (of  supervisor's 
power),    (9)   scalar  chain   (horizontal  and  advisory  in  nature 
communication),    (10)  order   (clear  definition  of  roles  and 
activities   in  the  organization),    (11)  equity  (justice  with 
kindness),    (12)  stability  (low  turnover),    (13)  initiative 
(use  of  rewards  as   incentives),    (14)  esprit  de  corps  (through 
communication).   Fayol,   Henry   (1929),    Industrial  and  General 
Administration.   Geneva:    International  Management  Institute, 

r*  *  * 
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and  Fayel  ,  H.  (1949).  General  and  Industrial  Management.  New 
York :   Pitman . 


11.  Mary  Follett  (1900s)   studied  the  impact  of  workers 1  morale 
on  the  ir  job  performance .    She  considered  management  as  a 
social  process  stressing  the   importance  of  direct  contact 
with  people  and  of  reciprocity  of  involvement.   Follett,  M. 
P*M941J«    "Dynamic  Administration;   The  Collected  Papers  of 
Mary  Parker  Follett( edited  by  Henry  C.   Metcalf  and  L. 
Urwick).   New  York:  Harper's. 

12.  Stueart,    1987,   op.cit.,   p. 12. 

13.  A  £*ood  selection  of  readings  on  the  topics  discussed  in 
this  section  was  assembled  by  Person,   Ruth  J.,   ed . ,  The 
Management  Process;   A  Selection  of  Readings  for  Li brarians. 
Chicago,   American  Library  Association,  1983. 


14.  Nitecki,   J.    Z.    (Summer  1980).    "Conceptual  Dimension  of 
Library  Management."  Journal   of  Library  Administrat ion}  1(2), 
4  7-58. 

15.  Nitecki,   J.   Z.    (Fall  1983).    "Old  Ghost  in  a  New  Body:  Some 
Misconceptions  about  Information-Knowledge  Relations  and  the 
Hole,  of  Computers  in  Academic  Libraries".  Research 
Strategies^    1(4),   p.  152. 
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LG.   See  also  Nitecki,   J.   Z.    (April,    1968)*    "Reflection  of  the 
Nature  and     Limits  of  Library  Science."   The  Journal  of 
Library  Hi  story ,    Philosophy  and  Comparative  Li brarianship, 
3(2),    103-119;   and  Nitecki,   J.   Z.    (October,    1968-a)   "Reply  of 
Mr.   Nitecki  to  Mr . Fairthorne . "    The  Journal   of  Library  His- 
tory,   Philosophy  and  Comparative  Librarianship,    3(4),  369- 
374  . 

17.    For  a  succinct  definition  of  the  research  on  which  those 
notes  are  based,   see  R.   M.   Hayes.    Syllabus  for  Methods  of 
Uesearch  Components,    1987   (mimeograph  copy  prepared  for  his 
Graduate  students). 

L 8 .    This  diagram  is  based  on  research  components  discussed  in 
Hayes   ( 1987 ) ,    op.    cit . 

1H.   Nitecki,   J.   Z.    (Summer  1980).    "Conceptual  Dimension  of 

Library  Management."  Journal  of  Library  Administration,  1(2), 
47-58. 

20.    Ibid. ,   p.    51 . 

There   is  a  considerable  terminological  confusion  in  the  lit- 
erature concerning  some  basic  concepts.   I   interpret  them  here 
as  foJlow:   an  aim  is  a  direction  of  activities,   a  goal   is  a 
target  aimed  at;   an  object   is  the  activity  under  considera- 
ble 


21  . 
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tion,   and  an  end  is  a  terminal  point  of  those  activities. 
Objectives  describe  the   intentions,   purposes,   and  reasons  for 
action.   Obligation  is  created  by  circumstances,  compulsion, 
and  binding  promises;   duty  is  something  due  because  of  the 
nature  of  a  task,    or  an  assignment   'x*.   Responsibility  is  the 
accountability  for  the   fulfillment  of  the  obligations  and 
duties  toward   'x'.   Hence,    'X'    is  aimed  at  as  a  target  (goal) 
or  as  a  direction   (aim);   obligations  reflect  commitment  to 
'x';   duty  the  requirement  of;   and  responsibility  the  account 
ability  for  fulfilling  *x'. 

22.   Nitecki,    1980,   op.   cit.,    p.  56. 

Kor  a  discussion  of  metalibrary  interpretation  of  ethical 
issues  related  to  decision-making  processes  and  staff  morale 
see  Nitecki,    1984,   op.   cit.    In  that  essay  the  relationships 
between  staff  morale  and  decision-making  are  reviewed  in 
terms  of  three  variables,   each  providing  different  dimensions 
of  those  relations:    (a)   operational,   conceptual  policies, 
procedures,   and  rules;    (2)   ethical,   contextual  environment 
determined  by  mores  of  an  institution,   the  individuals   in  it, 
and  the  groups  they  associate  with;   and   (3)   procedural,  work 
environment  expressed  by  aggregated  attitudes  of  staff  toward 
administrative  decisions   (Nitecki,    1984,   op.   cit., p.    61)  . 

6  i  7 
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24.  The  critique  discussed  in  this  section  refers  to  the 
essays  published  before  this  book,   hence  the  symbols 
referred  to  are  changed.   Some  of  the  criticism  might  have 
been  answered  by  the  present  version  of  the  theory. 
Unanswered  criticism,   and  any  new  questions  that  will  be 
raised   by  some  readers  of  this  book,   are  passed  on  to  the 
future  researchers  in  the  field, 

25.  Bergen,   D.    (1980).   Apres  Librarianship,    Le  Metal ibrarianship: 
Comments  on   the  Philosophy  of  Joseph  Nitecki,   p.  7. 

2b.  Ibid. 

27.  Ibid.,   p.  13.  ; 

28.  Lbid. ,   p.  14. 

29.  Bergen,   D.  (1981).    The  Dialogue  of  Metaphysics  and  Empirics; 
Librar  ianship  as  Platonic  and  Aristotelian.    (Typescript  for 
Charles  H.  Busha,   ed.   The  Rise  of  Library  Science  Theory, 

p.    12 . 

3  0      Ibid.,    p.  13. 


31.   Bergen,    1980,   op.   cit.,   p.  14. 
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32.  Kairthorne,   R.   A.    (October  1968).    "The  Limits  of  Information 
Retrieval."   Journal  of  Library  History  and  Comparative 

Li brarianship,    3,    364-369,   and  his  October  1968  Repartee.  The 
Journal   of  Library  History,   Philosophy  and  Comparative 
Librarianship,    3(4),  363. 

33.  Mclnnis,   R.    (1982)."   Do  Metaphors  Make  Good  Sense  in  Teaching 
Research  Strategy?"   In  C.   Oberman,   and  Katina  Strauch  (eds). 
Theories  of  Bibliographic  Education,    (pp.   47-74).   New  York: 

R.    R.  Bowker. 

34.  Ibid.,    p.    47:    quoted  Nitecki,  1979). 

35 .  Ibid .  ,   p .    55  . 

36.  Kngle,   M.   0.    (1986)."   Librarianship  as  Calling:  The 
Philosophy  of  College  Librarianship."    The  Journal  of  Academic 
Librarianship,    12(1),  30-32. 

3  7,  J  b i d .  ,  p .  3  J  . 
38.    J  bid. ,   P.  30. 
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39.  kao,   Chin-hsueh   (1985).    T'u  shu  kuan  ch'e  hs'ueh  chih  yen 
chiu   (A  Study  of  Library  Philosophy),   Taipei,   Taiwan:  Shu 
P'eny  Ch'u  Pan  Sh'e;   and  her  1989  book:    Chiao  se  ting  wei  yu 
t'u  shu  kuan  chik  fa  chan  (Roles  of  the  Library  and  Its 
development).    Taipei:   Shu  p'engpan  She. 

40.  Kao,    1985,   op.   cit.,   p.  288. 

41.  Horowitz,    R.   G.   de   (1988).    Librarianship;   A  Third  World 
Perspective.   New  York:   Greenwood  Press. 

42.  Ibid. ,    p .  113. 
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APPENDIX  1: 

MAJOR  CONTRIBUTORS  TO  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LIBRARIANSHIP ; 
Cited  by  Reviewers  of  the  Library  Philosophy. 

-  Authors  are  arranged  by  the  earliest  citation  by: 
1 :Peirce , 1951 ;     2 :McMullen, 195  7 ;     3 : Mukher jee , 1 966 ; 
4 :McCrimmon, 19  75 ;   5 : Whitehead , 1980 ;   6 : Rogers , 1984 ; 
7 :McCrimmon, 1991;   8:Downs, 1969** 


1     2     3     4     5     6     7  8 


1627:  Naude,  Gilbert 

1650:  Durie,  John 

1690:  Leiniz,  Wilhelm 

1820:  Ebert,  Friedrich 

1829:  Schrettinger ,  Martin 

1837:  Panizzi,  Anthony 

18  76:  Samuel  S.  Green 

1887:  Dewey,  Melvin 

1906:  Dana,    John  Cotton 

1907:  Bostwick,   Arthur  R 

1909:  Foss,    Sam  Walter 

1915:  Putnam,  Herbert 

1925:  Meyer,   H . H . B . 

1927:  Richardson,    Ernest  Cushing 

1931:  Borden,   Arnold  K 

1931:  Ranganathan,  S.R. 

1932:  Joeckel,   Carleton  B. 

1933:  Berthold,  Arthur 

1933 :  Butler , Pierce 

1933:  Shera,  J.H. 

1934:  Carnovsky,  Leon 

1934:  Danton,   J.  Periam 

1934:  McDiarmid,  E.W. 

1934:  Ortega  y  Gasset,  Jose 

1934:  Wellard,   James  H. 

1934:  Wilson,   Louis  R. 

1935 :  Bliss,   henry  E. 

1935:  Cartwright,   Morse  A. 

1935:  Lane,    Ruth  McG. 

1935:  Laski,   harold  J. 

1935:  Orman,   Oscar  C. 

1936:  Miller,    Robert  A. 

1937:  Martin,  Lowell 

1938:  Johnson,  Alvin 

1939:  ALA.   Code  of  Ethics 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


4 
4 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


6 
6 

6 

6 


7 
7 
7 
7 


8 
8 

8 
8 


8 
8 
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1939:  Carnovsky,  Leon 

1939:  MacPherson,   Harriet  D. 

1939:  Predeek,  Albert 

1940:  Brown,   H.  Gleen 

1940:  Clayton,   Robert  L. 

1940:  MacLeish,  Archibald 

1940:  Ogilvie,   Ruth  A. 

1941:  Bay,   ,j .  Christian 

1941.  GLS-Chicas$o 

1941 :  Roberts, H.V,M, 

1942:  Goldhor,  Herbert 

1943:  ALA.       st-war  standards 

1945:  Kolitsch,  Myra 

1946:  Haines,   Helen  E. 

1946:  Houle,  Cyril 

1946:  McCrum,   Blanche  P. 

1946:  Savage,   Ernest  A. 

1946:  Wheeler,   Joseph  L. 

1947:  Burke,   Redmond  A. 

1948:  ALA.    Bill  of  Rights 

1949 :  Broadf ield, A. 

1949:  Irwin,  Raymond 

1949:  McColvin,   Lionel  R 

1949:  Temple,  Phillips 

1950:  Burke,   John  E. 

1950:  McColvin,   Lionel  R , 

1950:  Sayers,   Frances  Clarke 

1951:  Madden,  P.J. 

1954:  Powell,   Lawrence  Clark 

1957:  Landheer,  B. 

1961:  Irwin,  Raymond 

1961:  Shaffer,   Kenneth  R. 

1962:  Foskett,  D.J. 

1962:  Snow,  Charles 

1964:  Gardner,  F.M. 

1964:  Kaplan,  Abraham 

1964 :  Lyie,   Guy  R. 

1964:  Nitecki,   Jospeh  Z. 

1965:  Line,   Maurice  M. 

1966:  Marco,   Guy  M 

1968:  Krupskaia,  N.K. 

1969:  Harlow,  Neal 

1970:  Mokhov,  N.J. 

1971:  Shores,  Louis 

1972:  Berninghausen ,  David 
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1     2     3     4     5     6       7  8 


1  972 : 

MacLeish,  Archibald 

4 

1974 : 

Debons,  Anthony 

6 

1974  : 

Furth,   Hans  G. 

6 

1974: 

Whittemore,   Bruce  J. 

6 

.1.974: 

Yovits,   Marshall  C. 

6 

1974  : 

Otten,  Klaus  W, 

6 

19  74  : 

Neelameghan ,  A. 

6 

1974: 

Kochen,  Manfred 

6 

1975  : 

Rubanowice,   Robert  J. 

6 

1976: 

Wright,  H.Curtis 

6 

7 

1977  : 

Orr,  J.M. 

7 

1981  : 

Yngve,   Victor  H. 

6 

No  date:   Willison,  Ian 

7 

Bottasso,  Enzo 

7 

Vvyer  8 
Asheim  8 

**  Authors  mentioned  by  Downs  are  listed  in  the  last  column, 
because  of  a  lack  of  specific  bibliographic   information  about 
them. 
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